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BEST’S stock index 








UNITED STATES 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


33 34 35 36 37 38 30 WO Mi W2 4S WR WS M6 U7 UB YO 60 5: 


’ —— ee 
Casualty | 6m ae 30 Fire 90 


& Cas. Stocks & Cas. Stocks 


January 31... .. 198.6 209.5 214.0 207.1 
February 28 ; 194.7 203.1 220.7 207.7 
March 31 192.8 200.8 220.7 214.0 
April 30 .. : 187.6 195.5 226.8 224.4 
May 3! . 187.8 194.9 237.2 231.8 
June 30 182.1 191.7 243.3 232.0 
July 31 - 188.2 196.6 260.0 245.2 
August 3! ...... 185.9 185.2 257.2 236.9 

September 30 188.9 185.4 258.1 256.6 
Home Office October 31 195.5 194.9 240.2 251.6 


: November 30 207.6 196.6 264.2 271.9 
60 John Street New York City December 3! .... 208.5 197.0 











The index of 90 stocks is based on Standard & Poor's daily stock price 
indexes of 50 industrial, 20 railroad and 20 public utility stocks combined. 
The 90 stocks and the 30 fire and casualty stocks were at 100 in June, 1944. 











: building cost index 


AUTOMOBILE 
FIRE & EXTENDED COVERAGE 
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Avg. Oct. Avg. Oct. 

1939 1954 1939 1954 
Boston 210 597 Minneapolis 202 562 
New York 219 629 Kansas City 209 558 
Buffalo 205 626 St. Louis 208 598 
Baltimore 198 597 Atlanta 186 649 
Philadelphia 196 592 Dallas 171 541 
Pittsburgh 219 584 New Orleans 194 609 
Cincinnati 209 582 Denver 195 528 
Cleveland 206 596 Seattle 196 593 
Chicago 205 559 San Francisco 183 545 
Indianapolis 206 608 Los Angeles 167 568 
Detroit 208 634 — 
Milwaukee 209 620 National Average 200 597 
This index (1913 = 100) applies to construction only and does not include 
building fixture items such as plumbing, heating, lighting, sprinkler sys 
tem, etc. It is based on average costs under normal conditions with no al 
lowance for overtime, premiums on materials, or special conditions. It is 
the composite of four types of buildings, frame, brick, concrete and steel 
and therefore should be used only as a trend as it is not applicable to 


specific buildings. Furnished through the courtesy of the American Ap- 
praisal Co. 
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insuranee stocks 
Bid Prices 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation 


194 Range Nov 
Low 30, 1954 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Company 185 
Aetna Insurance Company 
Agricultural Insurance Company 
American Automobile Insurance Company 
American Equitable Assurance Company 


American Insurance Company 
American Re-Insurance Company 
American Surety Company 

Automobile Insurance Company 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance Company 


syteaatess 


ware 


Boston Insurance Company 

Camden Fire Insurance Association 
Continental Casualty (adj) (f) 
Continental Insurance Company 
Employers Group Associates (¢) 


Employers Reinsursnce Company 

Federal Insurance Company ..... 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Md. (ad) n ‘ 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company. 
Fire Association of Phila. (new) (a) 


Fire Association of Phila. (old) a 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company (b 
Firemen’s Insurance Co. of Newark 
General Reinsurance Corporation 

Glens Falls Insurance Company 

Globe & Republic Insurance Company .... 


Globe & Rutgers Insurance Company 
Great American Insurance Company ... 
Hanover Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company (e) 
Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins. Co. .. 


Home Insurance Company ee 
Insurance Company of North America 
Jersey Insurance Co. of New York 
Kansas City Fire & Marine Ins 
Maryland Casualty Company 


Massachusetts Bonding & Ins. Company 
Merchants Fire Assurance Company 
Merchants & Mfrs. Fire Insurance Co. 
National Casualty Company .. 
National Fire Insurance Company 


National Union Fire Ins. Co. (new) (a) 
National Union Fire Insurance Co. (old) 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance Co 
New York Fire Insurance Company 


Northern Insurance Company (ce) 
North River Insurance Company ..... 
Northeastern Insurance Co. of Hart. 
Northwestern National Insurance Co 
Ohio Casualty Company 


Pacific Fire Insurance Company 
Pacific Indemnity Company (b) 
Peerless Casualty Company 

Phoenix Insurance Company (old) 
Providence Washington Ins. Company 


Providence Washington Ins. Co., Pfd 
Reinsurance Corporation of New York .... 
Republic Insurance Company 

St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance C 
Seaboard Surety Company 


Security Insurance Co. of N. H. 
Springfield Fire & Marine Ins. Co. ........ 
Standard Accident Insurance Company 
U.S. Fidelity & Guaranty Company (e) 

U. S. Fire Insurance Company 
Westchester Fire Insurance Company 


LIFE COMPANIES 
Aetna Life Insurance Company 
Colonial Life Insurance Company 
Columbian National Life Insurance Co. ... 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co 
Continental Assurance Co. (adj) (f) 


Franklin Life Insurance Company 

Gulf Life Insurance Company 

Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co. (d) 
Kansas City Life Insurance Company 
Life and Casualty Insurance Company 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 
Monumental Life Insurance Company 
National Life & Accident Ins. Co. (e) . 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 


Travelers Insurance Company 
U. S. Life Insurance Company 
West Coast Life Insurance Company 


(a) After sale of new shares. 

(b) Range adjusted for 20% stock dividend. 
(ec) Range adjusted for 10% stock dividend. 
(d) Range adjusted for 33144% stock dividend. 
(e) Range adjusted for 25% stock dividend. 
(f) Range adjusted for 2 for 1 stock split. 
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/#s real money / 


If you’re in the business of financing 
automobiles, you know it means real money 
—and you can’t operate profitably by mak- 
ing automobile loans based on opinions or 
on prices that aren’t up-to-date. 


To value automobiles intelligently in 
today’s fast-moving market, you must have 
access to prices based on actual facts, com- 
piled and published while they are current, 
to represent the existing market where you 
are doing your business. 

Some years ago it was possible to keep 
abreast of market conditions with publica- 
tions that came out every 60 or 90 days. 
Rapidly-changing prices today, however, 
demand a more frequent appraisal. In the 
NADA Official Used Car Guide, published 
with new prices every 30 days, you'll find 
the latest available information, gathered 
from thousands of reputable car dealers all 
over the country — and reported in six sep- 
arate editions covering six regions. 

Yes, financing automobiles is real money, 
and that’s why more financial experts rely 
on the NADA Official Used Car Guide than 
on any other publication of its kind. 

only *7 per year 
(quantity prices on request) 
—-—-——-— Published by 


Nationat Automosite DEALERS 
Useo Car Guine Co. 


1026 17th STREET, N.W. © WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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company developments 


ALABAMA Admitted 
American Marine and General Ins. Co. ..... New York, N. Y. 
Independence Life and Accident Ins. Co. a Ky. 
Insurance Company of St. Louis ............5 St. Louis, Mo. 
lowa Home Mutual Casualty Co. ........ Des Moines, Iowa 


ARIZONA 


Assurance Company of 


Admitted 


CALIFORNIA \dmitted 


National Union Indemnity Co. 


CONNECTICUT Admitted 
Carolina Casualty Ins. Co. 


Burlington, N. C. 
Universal Underwriters . 


Kansas City, Mo. 
DELAWARE \dmitted 


Insurance Company of St. Louis . Louis, Mo. 


AMOTICA 6 cissiccss New York, N. Y. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Everybody wants Everything 
wy NOW! 


Nothing satisfies a policyowner like getting his 
benefit check QUICK when he's been sick, hurt or 
disabled. That's one reason why Mutual of Omaha 
as the 
largest exclusive health and accident company in 
the world. Mutual of Omaha is famous for PROMPT 
PAYMENT OF BENEFITS . . . through 110 local 
service offices in the United States, Canada, Alaska, 
Hawaii and the Canal Zone. Mutual of Omaha 
sent out more than 11,000 benefit checks every 
week in 1953... an average of more than $1,200,- 
000 a week . . . 63 million dollars for the year. A 
fine company to insure with . . 


has maintained its lead, year after year, 


. a fine company 
to sell for. 


Mutual 


OF OMAHA 


Vv. J. SKUTT, President 


MUTUAL BENEFIT HEALTH 
& ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION 
Home Office: Omaha, Nebr. 


Canadian Head Office: 
Toronto 











STUART BUILDING + SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


GEORGIA Admitted 
POSTE eT eee New York, N. Y. 
Pmt One GD 6s sos ucicddeheseeees Lansing, Mich. 
Pawtucket Mutual Ins. Co. .............. Pawtucket, R. I. 
Preferred Risk Mutual Ins. Co. .......... Des Moines, Iowa 


IOWA Admitted 
Garoea-Catealty Ins. Co. «00.5. 3s 3 Burlington, N. C. 
Mines mena Casualty Co. 2.66.56 ccc Sewacees Peoria, IIl. 
OS a ee ree ee Los Angeles, Cal. 
Superior Ins. Co. Dallas, Texas 
Runters 819. CIO, osc ccapareweedae sa aenn Chicago, IIl. 


MAINE Admitted 
Carouna ‘Casualty Ins. Co. .......0068ae Burlington, N. C. 
Remy Seomete) §R8) LO. .xccasin sieves neagmeas Miami, Fla. 
Government Employees Ins. Co. .......... Washington, D. C. 


Examined 
Eliot & Kittery Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ............ Eliot, Me. 
Hampden Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .............. Hampden, Me. 
Kennebunk Farmers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ...Kennebunk, Me. 
West Bangor & Hermon Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ... Hermon, Me. 


MARYLAND Admitted 
Insurance Company of St. Louis . Louis, Mo. 
Examined 


Grand Central Ins. Co. Baltimore, Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Plymouth Ins. Co. 


Licensed 
Ps tore. erccln apie aleaaane e ated Boston, Mass. 
Admitted 
itemise Cae Iey CG. ig ges os ccs sessrecosnpse wn New York, N. Y. 
Preferred Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .......... New Berlin, N. Y. 
WAIN: SHUSECY WO, ISIC. sivas came Ov seienes Roanoke, Va. 


MICHIGAN 
Balboa Ins. Co. 


Admitted 


Ee LE Ee Ie Los Angeles, ¢ 


MISSISSIPPI Admitted 
Harford Mutual Ins. Co. Jel Air, Ind. 


Health Service Incorporated Chicago, Il. 


MISSOURI Admitted 
Ponetican security Tiss. G6; aii cs once ea ence \tlanta, Ga. 


MONTANA 
Birmingham Fire 
Eagle Star Ins. ¢ 


Admitted 
Ins. Co. 


aCe tandt Sead akan estat Pittsburgh, Pa. 
....London, Eng. 

NEBRASKA 
Great Northern Ins. Co. 


Admitted 
i canieacscre eee Minneapolis, Minn. 


Reinsured 


Empire Fire and Marine Automobile Ins. Co. ..Omaha, Neb. 
Examined 


Empire Fire and Marine Ins. Co. ............ Omaha, Neb. 


NEVADA 
Canadian Fire Ins. Co. 
Canadian Indemnity Co. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Birmingham Fire Ins. Co. 


Admitted 
iGbikas, Ge De ae eee Winnipeg, Can. 
RE ee ty Winnipeg, Can. 


Admitted 
PPE Pe ee Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Examined 
Praverentt Fire fia: Co, oc voss cbs cc ccewcccnt Concord, N. H. 
NEW YORK 


Truckmen’s Ins. Co. 


| -icensed 


presse Cac elt cee New York, N. Y. 


Admitted 
Boston Indemnity Ins. Co. 


3 Mass. 
Farmers Insurance 


Angeles, Cal. 


Lo te arene Eas Pa Boston, 
ec). a a re Los 


Examined 

American Marine and General Ins. Co. .... New York, N. Y. 
Mrexintempiity CO... ...ocecsessccacacas New York, N. Y. 
Constitution Ins. Corp. of N. Y. .......... New York, N. Y. 
Delaware Co. Patrons’ and Farmers’ Fire Relief Assn., 
Walton, 
3uffalo, 
Assn. of Pompey and Fabius, 

Lafayette, N. Y. 


N.Y. 
Exchange Mutual Indemnity Ins. Co. Nu x: 
Farmers Fire Relief 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 





Farmers Ins. Co. of the Town of Minden ..Fort Plain, N. 
Farmers Mutual Fire Ins. Assn. of the Town of Catskill, 
Athens, 

Farmers Town Mutual Ins. Co. ........... Rhinebeck, 
Great American Indemnity Co. .......... New York, 
ideal Mutual Ine. Gav cic s ccdiedcc oes tC YORE, 
repernntional Int Ca. i; . occcwann wade: «am New York, 
Merchants Fire Assurance Corp. of N. Y...New York, 
Montgomery and Fulton Co. Patrons’ Fire Relief Assn. 
Gloversville, 

Patrons’ Fire Relief Assn. of Madison Co., 

New Woodstock, 

Public Service Mutual Ins. Co. .......... New York, 
ember Ine. Coy 0 Pia siewes o 8ea cade: Stamford, 
Venice Town Fire Ins. Cal eenasett. ccc cece Genoa, 

Merged 
National Surety Marine Ins. Corp. .......New York, 


A ZLLL 2 LZLALAZ 


NORTH CAROLINA Admitted 
Interboro Mutual Indemnity Ins. Co. ....New York, 
International Service Ins. Co. .......... Fort Worth 


NORTH DAKOTA Admitted 
Piremens Mutual Ins: Cor ...5.. 668.060 03 Providence, R. | 
Health Service Incorporated Chicago, II1. 


OHIO Examined 
Great Lakes Fire and Marine Ins. Co. ........ Toledo, Ohio 
Medical Indemnity of America, Inc. ........ Columbus, Ohio 


PENNSYLVANIA Examined 
Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Home Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 
Forksville, 
Friendship Mutual Fire Ins. Co. . Chambersburg, 
Gabraltar Mutual Ins. Co. 2. cies. cs vances Philadelphia, 
RarOCere, Bareed BR: C6. doc c.kcccick vcod wae Huntingdon, 
Home Mutual Fire Ins. Co. Williamsburg, 
Independent Mutual Fire Ins. Co Philadelphia, 
Lurgan Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ............Shippensburg, 
Mutual Beneficial Fire, Wind and Storm Ins. Co., 
Langhorne, 
National Accident and Health Ins. Co. ....Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania Threshermen and Farmers’ Mutual Fire 
ReNer AI OR own cen cekcne eee ce seaas Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania Threshermen and Farmers Mutual Fire 
ing: Co... Harrisburg, 
Retailers Mutual Ins. Co. Harrisburg, 
Southern Mutual’ Fire ins? Co. .2.o.. Soc eccceecs: -York, 
Wyoming County Grangers Mutual Ins. Co., 
Tunkhannock, 
Dissolved 
Liberty Bell Mutual Ins. Co. Philadelphia, 
SOUTH CAROLINA Admitted 
General Casualty Co. of America ‘ash 
Oo re ee Tere Tr Pree Tulsa, Okla. 
Property Owners Mutual Ins. Co. st. Paul, Minn. 
Safeco Ins. Co. of America 


SOUTH DAKOTA Admitted 


Farmers Elevator Mutual Casualty Co. ...Des Moines, Iowa 


TENNESSEE 
Olympic Ins. Co. 


Admitted 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
TEXAS 
Great National Fire & Casualty Co. .......... Dallas, Texas 
VIRGINIA \dmitted 


OR ee a a Greenville, S. C. 
rena is “CL ES is ccc ccdc ewecccecs < Cimarron, Kan 


PUERTO RICO Admitted 
Firemen’s Mutual Ins. Co. ............... Providence, R. I. 
ALBERTA Admitted 
British Commonwealth Ins. Co., Ltd. ........ London, Eng. 
Reutenmain meee Cae o5, 2c. s cs oda moun New York, N. Y. 
mann Ri COR Se oes occwcadawawceets New York, N. Y. 
DOMINION OF CANADA 
: Admitted 
Prienveds & Be WO Ge ona c casdicweneeces Providence, R. I. 
Prememed B8. COs conn c 5 cies cic c's nocccccsee's eae Bend, Ind. 
NOVA SCOTIA Admitted 
American Automobile Ins. Co. ..............St. Louis, Mo. 
London & Edinburgh Ins. Co., Ltd. ........... London, Eng. 
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REINSURANCE 
UNDERWRITERS —#eaeeneues 


2 president 
incorporated 


Complete Facilities in the 
Domestic and London Markets 


| 256 Montgomery St. + San Francisco 4 


1122 Wilshire Blvd. - Los Angeles 17 


| cae yee 77 ree 


YOUR CLIENT'S 
confidence is YOUR 


most valuable asset! 


e Where property values 
are in question, always 
refer your client to 
a nationally known 


reliable appraisal firm. 


THI 
LLOYD-THOMAS 
co. 


1411 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Ill. 


First for Factual appraisals 
since 1910 
OFFICES — COAST TO COAST 


conventions ahead 


DECEMBER 
Ass'n of Casualty Accountants and Statisticians, annual, 
Hotel Statler, New York. 
American Ass'n of University Teachers of Ins., annual, Shera- 
ton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 


FEBRUARY 
Tri State Mutual Ass'n, annual, Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg. 

MARCH 
National Ass'n of Mutual Ins. Agents, mid-year, Baker Hotel, 
Dallas. 









































An imposing record 


The Agents of these Companies share with us pride in the fact that five of the 
Companies under Crum & Forster management are now in their second century. 


THE NORTH RIVER INSURANCE CO. 132 Years 
UNITED STATES FIRE INSURANCE CO Organized 1824 130 Years 
THE BRITISH AMERICA ASSURANCE CO 121 Years 
WESTCHESTER FIRE INSURANCE CO Organized 1837 117 Years 

Incorporated 1851 103 Years 


603 Years 


OLD COMPANIES LIKE OLD FRIENDS WEAR WELL .. . Over a collective period of 
six centuries, these Companies have survived the trials of peace and war, prosperity 
and depression, inflation and deflation—and have profited by the experience. They 
have kept faith with Agents and Policyholders, mindful of the trust and confidence 
reposed in them. They are old in years but young in spirit and they have kept abreast 
of changing times and conditions, always adhering to sound underwriting principles. 
With each passing year, we have an increasing appreciation of the contribution which 
our Agents have made to the good name and reputation of the Companies. 


: [RUM & FORSTER (ames 
@ MANAGER “ean 
110 WILLIAM STREET ° NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
UNITED STATES FIRE INSURANCE CO. Organized 1824 THE WESTERN ASSURANCE CO. U.S. Branch . Incorporated 1851 
THE NORTH RIVER INSURANCE CO... . Organized 1822 THE BRITISH AMERICA ASSURANCE CO. U.S. Branch Incorporated 1833 
WESTCHESTER FIRE INSURANCE CO.. _ . Organized 1837 SOUTHERN FIRE INSURANCE CO. Durham, N.C... . Incorporated 1923 


WESTERN DEPT FREEPORT. ILL PACIFIC DEPT SAN FRANCISCO THERN DEPT ATLANTA ALLEGHENY DEPT PITTSBURGH VIRGINIA CAROLINAS DEPT OURHAM W.C 
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DECEMBER, 


*** Any discussion of the supervision of insurance is 
usually based on the Southeastern Underwriters case 
since it is impossible to appraise the Washington situa- 
tion today without going back to that case. The article 
on page 18, however, very quickly comes to grip with 
today’s problems. It offers not a sterile review of history 
but some specific suggestions for cooperation between 
the commissioners and the industry. It is titled The 
Trend Toward Federal Supervision. 


*** Probably one of the most exciting and contro- 
versial of present day insurance problems is that of the 
uninsured automobile driver. Safety financial responsi- 
bility laws have been passed in all states with varying 
degrees of success. As a direct result there has been, in 
a number of jurisdictions, a demand for compulsory 
automobile insurance. Detesting and fearing compul- 
sion, the industry has in some cases instead proposed 
Unsatisfied Judgment Insurance. Some of the pros and 
cons of this new coverage are given by a panel of ex- 
perts on page 21. 


**k*k One hundred Rural and Smail Lines Agents were 
asked whether they thought there is any future in the 
local agency business in the towns and smaller cities. 
They replied unanimously in the affirmative with an 
important qualifying “but.” The “but” dealt with the 
service provided by the agent. It is summarized on page 
25 by noting that the agent who gives service for value 
received will not be greatly disturbed by a specialty 
writer who offers little or no service but sells at a lesser 
price. 

**x* Among the pleasant aspects of writing surety 
bonds, in addition to the profit motive, is the infinite 
variety of situations with which the producer and un- 
derwriter are faced. Corporate suretyship has been 
called, “The balance wheel of American business” and 
those engaged in it play an important role in our econ- 
omy. Similarly fidelity bond underwriting provides a 
challenging sales job with the promise of good returns. 
A quick look at the market for Surety and Fidelity 
Bonds is afforded by the article on page 33. 


**x* When the volume of work handled by a filing de- 
partment reaches a certain point any additional work 
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not only adds to its problems but multiplies them. Prob- 
lems of accuracy, expansion, responsibility, workloads, 
employee morale and search time seem to increase faster 
than the papers themselves. One company, when faced 
with such a situation, called in outside experts on filing 
problems. A system called Terminal Digit Filing was 
recommended and put into practice. The experience 
under the new system and the benefits enjoyed are re- 
ported in the article on page 45. 


*** Traffic safety has been shown to depend to a con- 
siderable extent on the psychological make-up of the 
driver, his training and experience and the condition of 
the vehicle he drives. Of equal importance is the surface 
on which he drives. Highway engineers, representatives 
of automobile manufacturers, law enforcement officials 
and insurance safety men will find this an area in which 
they can cooperate to mutual advantage. Some of the 
problems to be attacked are delineated in The Traffic 
Safety Equation on page 63. 


*** Every salesman knows the value of repeat and 
recommended sales and knows that they depend on the 
goodwill he creates among his customers. Such good- 
will is based on mutual trust and esteem, recognition of 
the needs and problems of the customer and recognition 
of the integrity of and the service rendered by the sales- 
man. Some ideas on how to obtain this pleasant, profit- 
able relationship are given in the article Better Business 
Through Goodwill on page 75. 


*** In our November issue we published the first of 
two articles dealing with the question, in the determina- 
tion of whether coverage exists under a liability policy, 
of Who is “The Insured?” That article considered the 
problem in respect to the trailer exclusion and the em- 
ployee exclusion. In this, the final portion of the article, 
our authors consider the property of the insured ex- 
clusion, the financial responsibility condition, the assault 
and battery condition, the cooperation condition and the 
action against company condition and summarize the 
findings upholding their theory of coverage. 
page 93. 


**x* New Standard Provisions for workmen’s com- 
pensation and employers’ liability policies became effec- 
tive in most jurisdictions on October 1 of this year. The 
revisions made were undertaken with the objective of 
simplifications and clarification of the previous policy 
and endorsements and adopting them to the many 
changes which have occurred in coverage and rating 
concepts. Some of the background antedating the new 
provisions and a consideration of the ways in which 
they differ from the previous ones are on page 121. 
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publications 


National Fire Codes, six volume edi- 
tion 


This is a compilation of 162 fire 
safety standards which have been 
periodically revised and expanded. 
All standards in the latest edition 
have been revised as of July 30, 
1954. Tan 

Fields covered by the six volumes 
are: Volume I—Flammable liquids 
Volume I1—Combusti- 
Dusts, Chemicals and 
Volume I11—Building 
Construction and Equipment; Vol- 
ume IV—Extinguishing 
ment; Volume V—Electrical, and 
Volume \V{—Transportation. 

‘The codes and the standards they 
contain intended to 


and Gases; 
ble Solids, 
Explosives ; 
quip- 


are provide 


* 


e 


reasonable safety to life and prop- 
erty, avoiding provisions involving 
inconvenience and expense not es- 
sential to the objective of reasonable 
fire safety. The standards have been 
prepared by nearly one hundred 
technical committees made up of 
technical experts representing in- 
dustry, government, the public and 
the insurance field. 

$6.00 per volume: Published by 
the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, O60 Batterymarch Street, 
Boston 10, Mass. 


Illinois Workmen's Compensation Law 
Pamphlet 


This new edition includes many 


Casualty * Fidelity * Surety * Aviation * Fire * Auto * Marine 


important amendments to the work- 
men’s compensation and occupa- 
tional disease law of this state. It 
contains a digest and complete text 
of the workmen’s compensation law 
and occupational disease law, as well 
as pertinent supplementary laws, 
amendments enacted by the 1953 
legislative session and additional an- 
notations of cases decided since pub- 
lication of the 1951 edition. 

$1.00 per copy; available from the 
Editor, Law Publications, Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, New York 38, N. Y. 


Automobile Responsibility Laws Chart 


Latest information on the security 
tvpe safety responsibility laws in 44 
states, the District of Columbia and 
Hawaii, is contained in this revised 
chart analysis. The new chart shows 
in detail the scope of all safety re- 
sponsibility laws which have been 
enacted, as well as the latest infor- 
mation on amended laws. 

$.20 per copy; available from Edi- 
tor, Law Publications, Association 
of Casualty and Surety Companies, 
60 John Street, New York 38, N.Y. 


* 


Standard Accident Insurance Company, Detroit 


and its affiliated companies 


PLANET INSURANCE COMPANY, DETROIT 
PILOT INSURANCE COMPANY, TORONTO 


Home Office: Detroit 32, Michigan 


Standard Service Satisfies.......++++e+0e++++.9ince 1884 
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NEED THE RIGHT EQUIPMENT 
TO DO THE JOB... 


And the best way to cash in on your share of the vast, un- 
touched Business Interruption market is to know the “whys 
and wherefores” of the coverage. This is an easy job when you 
have a copy of the newest Fireman’s Fund “Production for 
Profit” kit on Business Interruption and other time element 
coverages. Clearly, simply outlined, this insurance textbook 
takes the confusion out of Business Interruption and equips 
our producers with the technical and sales know-how neces- 
sary to bring in sales. You, too, may have a copy of the kit, 
typical of the right equipment furnished by Fireman’s Fund, 


by sending us the coupon. 








3 
f { R t M A N S F U N D Advertising Department, Fireman's Fund Insurance Group 


, 401 California Street, San Francisco 20, California 
em INSURANCE GROUP 
A Ps Please send me FIREMAN'S FUND ‘‘Business Interruption” kit. 


Fireman's Fund Insurance Company 


Fireman's Fund Indemnity Company 1 Name 
! 





Home Fire & Marine Insurance Company 


| Address 


National Surety Corporation 





Five- Automobile-Marine-Casualty-Surety-Fidelity-Reinsurance 
Home Office: 401 California Street * San Francisco 20, California 
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MUTUAL UNDERWRITING EXPENSES INCURRED—1953 


*Other 
Exp. 
18.8 
19.1 
Hh. 
13.0 
20.7 
13.5 
10.3 
13.2 
17.2 
13.8 
13.7 
12.7 
15.4 


Comms. 
Inc'd 
14.7 
17.5 


Premiums 
Class of Business in Millions 
Fire $ 228 
Extended Coverage 64 
Allied Fire Lines 31 
Ocean Marine 7 
Inland Marine 17 
Accident and Health 157 
Group Acc. and Health 68 
Workmen's Compensation 389 
General Liability 81 
Auto Liability 413 
Auto Property 220 
Auto Collision 265 
Auto Fire and Theft 98 
Other P. D. & Collision 18 20.0 
Fidelity 3 . 25.0 
Surety Z 26. 18.3 
Glass 4 16.4 20.1 
Burglary and Theft 6 10.6 24.2 
Boiler and Machinery 16 4.0 28.8 


$2,186 79 14.5 


Total 
33.5 
36.6 
27.0 
21.1 
33.2 
33.8 
12.6 
15.3 
26.5 


on 
—-<o 


ORS Se ewe 
o— nu aow—Wwwn 


Damage 


Co 
~ 


Totals (367 companies) 
* Excluding loss adjustment expenses and Federal taxes. 
> 


GGREGATE figures in the mutual field are 

inclined to be misleading unless cognizance is 

taken of the varying plans of operation followed 
by the companies and the wide differences in the size 
of the companies and classes of business transacted. By 
differences in methods of operation, we refer to such 
fundamental factors as operating at deviating rates, issu- 
ing participating policies or operating through salaried 
representatives rather than through agents. Size varies 
from those companies writing a very nominal annual 
volume to five companies writing in excess of $100 
million each, the largest writing over $240 million net 
premiums in 1953. 

In this brief summary study of operating expenses in 
the mutual field, we show over-all figures by lines for 
367 carriers which wrote $2,186 million in premiums in 
1953. Commissions varied by line from an average of 
2% on workmen’s compensation and group accident 
and health to more than 26% on surety, while other 
underwriting expenses ranged from an average of only 
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RATING 


10% on group accident and health to 29% on boiler and 
machinery. Total expenses ran from 12.6% to 44.5%. 
Variations among individual companies were of course 
much greater. 

To at least partially clarify the picture, we have pre- 
pared a further tabulation of 149 companies segregated 
into fifteen different groups based on both method of 
operation and predominant class or classes of business 
underwritten. 

From these two summary tabulations, it is apparent 
that in making comparisons among companies it is 
essential to keep in mind the wide differences in operat- 
ing costs due to either methods of operation or classes 
of business underwritten, just as is the case with the 
stock carriers. Such comparisons are likely to be very 
misleading unless all factors are taken into account. 
Comparisons on a basis of classes of business written 
may not be proper because of varying methods of oper- 
ation. Likewise, comparisons on a basis of methods 
of operation may not be proper because of varying 
classes of business underwritten. 
to compare like with like. 

The operating expense ratios are shown before federal 
income taxes to enable more accurate comparisons over 
a period of years. The income tax ratio shown for 1953 
represents the cash disbursement figure rather than the 
taxes incurred for the period. 

Although there is a spread of eleven and a half points 
in the over-all expense ratios of the stock and mutual 
carriers it is interesting to note that the item “other ex- 
penses,” being all expenses except commissions, loss 
adjustment expenses and federal taxes, totals 14.5% 
for the 367 mutual companies and 14.9% for the 716 
stock companies. Apparently the over-all average cost 
of running a mutual company approximates the cost of 
running a stock company despite the many individual 
variations in both fields. 

Complete supporting tables showing the expense 
breakdown of the various companies comprising the 
groups as well as complete tables of underwriting ex- 
perience by companies and by classes appear in the 1954 
edition of Best’s Aggregates and Averages. 


It is most essential 
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ROADENED multiple line underwriting prac- 

tices and the pooling of business have made neces- 

sary the combining of previously segregated fire 
and casualty figures which were reported separately in 
our publications for more than fifty years prior to 1952. 
This complicates the problem of proper interpretation of 
over-all figures and makes essential some breakdown 
of underwriting experience by 
written. 


classes of business 

In the field of operating expenses this is particularly 
important because of the wide differences in operating 
methods and costs of handling the various classes of 
business underwritten. By differences in methods we 
refer to such fundamental factors as writing business at 
deviating rates, issuing participating policies or oper- 
ating through = salaried than 
through agents. 

As an example of the last, the inclusion of the Allstate 
Insurance Company in the group of seventeen stock 
carriers operating on the participating and deviating 


representatives rather 


basis drops the average net commission of this group of 
companies from 19.1% to 8.3%. However, the item of 
salaries for the group is increased to 12.2%. 

The group of companies showing the lowest average 
expense ratio, 19.2% as against an industry average of 
35.5%, are the eighteen carriers writing automobile 
physical damage insurance which are owned by finance 
companies. They are below the industry coverages on 
every item of expense, except Federal income taxes. 
Highest are the twenty-five fire reinsurance companies 
with an average expense ratio of 44.7%, of which 42.7% 
represents net commissions. 

In addition to differences due to methods of operation, 
illustrated above, the expense of handling various classes 
of business varies markedly: To cite two examples, the 
average on group accident and health was only 15.6% 
while the total expense ratio for boiler and machinery 
was 54.6%. 


The very low expense ratio on group acci 
dent and health is counterbalanced by a loss ratio which 
averages 80%, while the inspection service which makes 
the expense ratio on boiler and machinery so high keeps 
the loss ratio in the neighborhood of 25%. Workmen’s 
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STOCK UNDERWRITING EXPENSES INCURRED—!1953 
*Other 
Exp. 
17.8 
17.7 
15.4 
1.1 


Comms. 
Inc'd 
26.1 
27.4 
20.0 
17.3 
21.7 17.6 
27.1 17.8 
248 7.1 8.5 
642 1.1 13.8 
334 20.8 18.7 

1,068 19.3 12.9 

Auto Property Damage 557 20.5 13.1 

Auto Collision 939 20.6 10.3 

Auto Fire and Theft 352 22.7 12.4 

Other P. D. & Collision 78 20.7 19.0 

Fidelity 64 =: 20.6 26.8 

Surety 135 29.1 24.1 

Glass 33 27.9 20.0 

Burglary & Theft 89 26.2 20.3 

Boiler & Machinery 46 18.0 36.6 


21.0 14.9 


Premiums 
in Millions Total 
43.9 
45.1 
35.4 
28.4 
39.3 
44.9 
15.6 
24.9 
39.5 
32.2 
33.6 
30.9 
35.1 
39.7 
474 
53.2 
47.9 
46.5 
54.6 


35.9 


Class of Business 
Fire $1,306 
Extended Coverage 370 
Allied Fire Lines 82 
Ocean Marine 152 
Inland Marine 287 
Accident and Health 178 
Group Acc. and Health 
Workmen's Compensation 
General Liability 
Auto Liability 


Totals (716 companies). $7,000 


* Excluding loss adjustment expenses and Federal taxes. 


compensation has next to the lowest expense ratio with 
24.9% while surety is next to the highest with 53.2%. 
In making comparisons among companies it is essen 
tial to compare like with like or make appropriate 
allowances. From the above examples and the accom 
panying tables it is apparent that comparisons on a basis 
of methods of operation may be thrown askew because 
of varying classes of business underwritten while com 
parisons on a basis of classes of business written may 
not be proper because of varying methods of operation 
The relative changes in classes of business under 
written over a period of years are often more responsibl 
for changing expense ratios than any other factor. The 
rapid growth in casualty lines in the last fifteen years 
played a major role in reducing the industry-wide ey 
pense ratio from 44.4% in 1938 to 35.9% in 1953 as 
casualty business is normally underwritten on a lower 
average expense ratio than are the fire lines. During 
this period the relative importance of straight fire busi 


(Continued on the next page 





STOCK OPERATING EXPENSES—Continued 


ness declined from 30% to 18% of total premiums writ- 
ten. This was also a period of inflation during which 
premium volume advanced more rapidly than the num- 
ber of policies issued so that expense ratios were lower 
despite the tremendous increase in dollar costs. Pre- 


miums jumped from $1% billion in 1938 to $7 billion 
in 1953. 

The operating expense ratios are shown before led- 
eral income taxes to enable more accurate comparisons 
over a period of years. The income tax figure, shown 
in the supporting table of groups of companies, is a 
cash disbursement figure, 


UNDERWRITING EXPENSES PAID—1953 


Net commissions 
Managers and 
Advertising 

Boards and bureaus 


Agents 


Surveys and reports 


Salaries 
Employee relations 
Insurance 

Travel 

Rent 


Equipment 

Printing and Stationery 
Postage, ete 
Taxes (except income) 
Miscellaneous 


Grand 

Totals 
20.86 
0.26 
0.23 
O.S7 
0.35 


Multiple 


Line 

22.7 
0.48 
0.22 
1.07 
0.29 


6.93 
0.49 
0.03 
0.86 


0.79 


0.36 
0.51 

0.39 
2.82 


0.18 


106 


Fire 

and 
Allied 
24.62 
0.40 
0.23 
1.85 
0.34 
7.23 
0.60 
0.02 
0.99 
0.84 
0.34 
0.56 
0.34 


61 


Casualty 
and 
Surety 

17.91 
0.09 
0.21 
0.35 


0.35 


7.89 
0.47 
0.03 
0.79 
0.77 
0.29 


0.41 
0.35 


7 
~4 


0.13 


26 


Rate 
Deviating 
23.24 
0.11 
0.15 
0.19 
0.97 


6.07 
0.19 
0.03 
0.58 
0.46 


0.22 
0.36 
0.28 
2.34 


26 


Partici 
pating 
15.42 
0.03 
0.14 
0.46 
0.20 


4.64 
0.33 
0.05 
O57 


0.46 


0.27 
0.38 
0.24 
2.43 


0.97 


17 
Partici- 
pating 
and 
Deviating 
8.27 
0.22 
0.84 
0.27 


0.76 


12.17 
O81 
0.02 
0.80 
0.76 


0.39 
0.74 
0.62 
2.28 


0.10 


(395 Stock Companies) 


Auto 
Standard 

Rate 
20,18 
0.70 
0.09 
0.18 
0.56 


4.98 
0.23 
0.04 
0.62 
0.45 


18 
Auto 
Partic 
and/or 
Dev 
19.92 
0.01 
0.18 
0.14 
0.40 


1.75 
0.17 
0.02 
0.37 

1 


83 
49 
36 


38 


18 
Auto 
Phys 


Finance 


Owned 

12.41 
0.01 
0.06 
0.19 
0.12 


‘ 
Auto 
Phys. 


Retro. 
Comm. 


26.18 
0.42 
0.48 
0.29 
0.08 


2.41 
0.16 
0.02 
0.16 
0.16 


0.22 
0.34 
0.14 
2.95 


0.25 


v 

Farm 

Organ 
izatior 

Sponsored 

10.90 
1.15 
0.22 
0.51 
0.20 


Fire 
Rein 


surance 


42.66 
0.06 
0.05 
0.09 


0.96 
0.26 
0.02 
0.14 
0.13 


0.05 
0.04 
0.03 
0.09 
0.13 


Casualty 
Rein 
surance 
35.75 
0.09 
0.07 


1.89 
O34 
O01 
0.26 
0.20 


0.07 
0.07 
0.04 
0.38 
0.08 





Total 38.13 41.58 32.75 
Federal income tax 


(millions) 


1.93 3.30 
$1,609 $1,687 


1.20 


Premiums $1,875 


26.59 


$242 $324 


29.05 32.638 34.21 44.71 


0.88 3.11 0.34 


S19 


2.93 


$57 


0.96 


$26 


2.88 
$131 
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100" 04. nniversary 


of a WORLD-WIDE INSURANCE 








“7354 


100 years ago, starting in the State 
of California, the Northern Assur- 
ance began writing insurance in the 
United States. Fair loss adjustments, 
the prompt payment of claims, both 
small and catastrophic and most 
important to establish ourselves as 


an Agency Company all-ways were 








our rock-bound determinations. 


in the UNITED STATES 


COMPANY 


1954 


It is a proud achievement to reach 











a Centennial—especially when, 
throughout 100 years the precepts 
adopted in the beginning have re- 
mained unchanged. Perhaps that is 
why we enjoy the association of so 
many fine agents — why hundreds 


have represented us for 25 years 








and more— many for over 50 years. 


A portal of warm welcome to 
our agents and those desiring 
to represent our Company. 





NORTHERN 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


San Francisco 


135 William St., New York 38, N. Y. ° 


Chicago 
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For Fire, Casualty and Marine Insurance or Fidelity and Surety Bonds, see your local Employers’ Group Agent, The Man With The Plan 


Continuous performance guaranteed! 


Here’s one show that won’t close until it has 


reached a successful conclusion. That’s guaran- 


teed — by a surety bond. 


Bonds covering the satisfactory completion of 


all contracts on public projects are required by 
law. These performance bonds, also assuring 
payment of labor and material bills, are part and 
parcel of a contractor’s agreement. 


Each year many of the country’s public works 


projects are protected by bonds of this type 
provided by The Employers’ Group Insurance 
Companies. Our experience and nation-wide 
facilities serve communities and contractors 
throughout the land — encouraging and assisting 
the growth and development of both. 

For surety bond information, call your nearest 
Employers’ Group Insurance Companies’ agent. 


Or drop us a line and we'll tell you who he is. 


The EMPLOYERS’ GROUP Insurance Companies 


———=s" 


(j THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP. LTO. 
q AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE CO 
} THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE CO 


110 MILK ST. 
BOSTON 7, MASS. 


THE HALIFAX INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


This advertisement appears in Time, November 15 





the trend toward 


FEDERAL 
SUPERVISION 


f hae bs unpossible to appraise the 

Washington _ situation today 

without going back to the South- 
eastern Underwriters case. It was 
the start of our troubles. When the 
Supreme Court decided that nearly 
all insurance interstate com- 
merce, contrary to the general belief 
at that time, problems 
arose, many previously unthought- 
of questions were propounded, and 
many 
born. 
Law 15, the 


Was 


many new 


new lines of thought were 
felt that Public 
rating laws, and the 


baby unfair trade practice acts were 


Those who 


the solution of all the problems were 
doomed to disappointment. 

While several years were devoted 
to the passage of state laws, it has 
S.E.U.A. 
decision. During the first part of 
this ten-year period, very little hap- 
pened on the Federal level affecting 
The 


course, was in the insurance busi- 


been ten years since the 


insurance. government, of 
ness, social security and crop insur- 
ance being the most frequently cited 
examples, but it had been engaged 
in such activities for a long time. 
What | mean is that at first we 
heard nothing to indicate that any 
branch of the government was in- 
terested in assuming some degree of 
No controver- 
sies were initiated, and little matter 
of importance reached the courts. 


Federal supervision. 


Iatelv, however, the picture has 
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Honorable DONALD KNOWLTON 
President, National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners 


changed. The recent investigations, 
the effort of the department of 
health, education and welfare to 
enact the Health Reinsurance Act, 
which contained a measure of Fed- 
eral supervision, and the activity of 
the Federal Trade Commission con- 
stitute a renewed threat of Federal 
control. 

One of the most pressing prob 
lems today is that of the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Trade Commission. 
When Public Law 15 declared that 
continued regulation of the business 
of insurance by the states was in 
the public interest, and in effect 
adopted a policy of “hands off” as 
to state regulation, it also provided 
that the anti-trust laws and certain 
related statutes shall be applicable 
to the business of insurance to the 
extent that such business is not reg- 
ulated by state law, and retained 
jurisdiction over acts of boycott, 
coercion, and intimidation. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
thereupon started an investigation to 
determine the extent to which the 
business was being regulated by the 
states, and to what extent boycott, 
coercion, and intimidation existed. 
Any investigation by a regulatory 


body engenders complaints, and this 
one was no exception. 
formation is reliable, the Tl ederal 
Trade Commission has received 
many complaints involving a 


If my in- 


con- 
siderable number of insurance com- 
panies, dealing mostly with mis- 
leading advertising through the use 
of the mails, and with unfair claim 
practices. 

In my capacity as president of 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, I have sought 
information about the nature and 
location of these complaints, and 
have offered the cooperation of the 
N.A.LC. in referring such com- 
plaints back to the states from which 
they originated, in the hope that the 
cause of the complaints can be re- 
moved state by state. This offer 
was made because even though | am 
convinced that only a handful of 
companies are responsible for those 
complaints which are serious, I felt 
that 
obligation to correct the underlying 
causes of these complaints, and in 
this work, the information in the 
hands of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission would be invaluable to us. 
[ also felt, and_ still that to 
publicly prosecute each complaint in 
court would do much 
than good. 


we as commissioners have an 


feel, 


more harm 
To undermine public 
confidence in the business of insur 
ance, fairly and honorably carried 
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on by all but a few of our compa- 
nies, would indeed be very unfor- 
tunate. The nature of the insurance 
business is such that it must have 
the confidence of the public to live. 

Up to the present time, my efforts 
have met with little success. The 
Federal Trade Commission takes 
the position that, as to matters over 
which they feel they have jurisdic- 
diction, they cannot surrender that 
jurisdiction to the states. They feel 
an obligation to Congress to pro- 
ceed under Federal law. So at the 
moment the question of jurisdiction 
is paramount. Just what is the juris- 
diction of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission? | have not studied the 
matter and express no opinion, but 
it is my understanding that briefs 
are now being prepared by attor- 
neys for the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and also by attorneys for 
one or more of the insurance trade 
organizations. Whatever the con- 
clusions may be, the question will 
eventually have to be decided by the 
courts. In the meantime, my earnest 
hope is that, should any differences 
of opinion between Federal and 
state authorities arise, a solution will 
be sought in a spirit of coopera- 
tion, with the best interests of the 
insuring public uppermost in mind. 

Another Federal situation deserv- 
ing mention is the present investiga- 
tions being made by the Langer 
Committee, a sub-committee of the 
United States Senate Judiciary 
Committee headed by Senator 
Langer. This committee is presently 
engaged in an investigation of mis- 
leading advertising, fraudulent use 
of the mails, and tie-in sales of life 
and accident and health insurance 
with the financing of loans. It is 
difficult to define the scope of the 
investigation of this last committee. 
[ am not aware that the committee 
has any set limitations. I suspect it 
will investigate all facets of the 
business about which it receives 
complaints; and here again let me 
point out that the more publicity 
given to any investigation, the more 
complaints, founded or otherwise, 
will be received. 

Lest the reader receive the im- 
pression that | am opposed to all 
forms of Federal investigations, or 
any other for that matter, let me 
hasten to say that in my opinion, 
most investigations have resulted in 
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good, but there are some that have 
aroused prejudice and hatred, and 
caused such a violent swing toward 
restrictive measures that more harm 
than good has resulted. [| am con- 
fident that the ability to conduct an 
impartial investigation is not a lost 
art, but there is always the danger 
of being swayed by evidence of mis- 
fortune, for which no one is to 
blame. 


insurance need 
have no fear of non-partisan, im- 
partial investigations. Its obliga- 
tion is to give investigating bodies 
the benefit of its technical knowl- 
edge of the problems under con- 
sideration and its experience with 
methods and practices that go to 
make up the business. The business 
of furnishing to the public the full 
and fair coverages so necessary for 
their protection at reasonable rates 
very complicated 


The business of 


is a business. 
Years of study and experience are 
needed to comprehend the problems 
involved. It is our job to contribute 


this understanding. 


The National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners has a defi- 
nite part to play in the solution of 
current problems. It has the obliga- 
tion to concentrate its efforts toward 
the improvement of state regulation. 
Firm in our belief that regulation by 
the states is in the best interests of 
the people, we must never cease in 
our efforts to preserve it. I am well 
aware that the N.A.I.C. is a loosely 
knit organization, with no power to 
bind any individual commissioner as 
to what he will do in his own state. 
Like all other commissioners, I want 
the freedom to act within the boun- 
daries of my state in any way per- 
mitted by my statutes which I be- 
lieve to be in the best interests of 
the people of my state, but I also 
recognize that more and more of 
my problems are common to all 
states, and more and more are na- 
tional in their aspects. To act in the 
common good is certainly one of my 
obligations, and I believe now gen- 
erally recognized as such by other 
commissioners. 

And so, the power of the Na- 
tionai Association of Insurance 
Commissioners to act for the com- 
mon good should not be minimized. 
It may not be a legal power, but it 


(Continued the next page) 





the ‘“REPUBLICRAT”’ 
of early 
PENNSYLVANIA 


“Democratic- Republican” was the 
single major party opposing the 
Federalists in Pennsylvania, follow- 
ing her admission to the Union in 
1787. 

Even then, the Keystone State en 
joyed a balanced economy. Com 
merce and agriculture were symbol- 
ized by a ship and a plough in the 
design of Pennsylvania’s historic 
Great Seal. 


A “Great Seal’ of the insurance business 
is PACIFIC NATIONAL'S, below, 
token of strength, stability and service 
for both Agent and Assured. 


PACIFIC 
NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


| HOME OFFICE + SAN FRANCISCO 
3 FOREIGN DEPARTMENT + NEW TORK, SAN FRANCISCO 
\ EASTERM DEPARTMENT + PHILADELPHIA 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT * CHICAGO 
SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT * ATLANTA 
INTERNATIONAL FACILITIES 
WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 








ee can’t build a house without proper tools; 
neither can you build a successful insurance agency 
without necessary sales aids. 


Many substantial agencies today credit a good 
portion of their success to the effectiveness of the 
direct mail and sales help “tools” furnished by 
National Surety. 


Ask the agents who represent us. 


NATIONAL SURETY 
CORPORATION 


4 Albany Street, New York 


INVISIBLE ARMOR © 
A MEMBER OF THE FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE GROUP 
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Federal Supervision—Continued 

is an actual power. The association 
of the commissioners with each 
other, their consideration in conven 
tion of measures to improve state 
regulation, and their adoption of 
model legislation and regulations 
has its influence on legislation and 
regulation in each and every state. 


| This is all to the good, but I feel 
| that we have the right, and even the 
| obligation, to go farther, and specifi- 
| cally | mean farther in the realm of 
| moral persuasion. Our work is only 
| half done if we stop with the pro- 
| mulgation of model legislation and 
| regulations. We should encourage 
| all commissioners to get such legis- 
| lation enacted in their own states, or 
| be ready with advice and counsel if 
| a commissioner has some particular 
| problem in his state which requires 


modification of the proposed legis- 
lation. If an individual commissioner 
has some unusual situation in which 
we can be helpful, he should not 
hesitate to ask for such help, and 
we should not hesitate to give it. 


We should seek means of improving 


the quality of supervision by help- 
ing each other. We should help get 
the tools commissioners need to 
work with and = contribute what 
knowledge we may have as to the 


| use of those tools. 


Industry too can play a part. | 
would encourage a more affirmative 
attitude by industry on the question 
of state regulation. My experience 
has been that, with respect to legis- 
lative problems in the individual 
states, industry's efforts have been 
largely confined to opposing legis- 
lation which it feels would be harm- 
ful, or proposing legislation to give 
it some advantage. I am not criticiz- 
ing these activities. I am _ simply 
suggesting that the industry go far- 
ther. Any contribution to getting 
the commissioner an adequate 
budget, qualified personnel, and the 
authority he needs to do a good job 
would tend to improve state regula 
tion. Consideration by industry of 
the source and causes of the com 


| plaints against the business and sin- 


cere efforts to remove the causes of 


| those complaints will remove the 


demand for Federal investigations 
and control. These efforts, together 
with suppression of selfish motives 
which have so often appeared, and 
a true spirit of cooperation, will | 
am confident, preserve voluntary in- 


| surance and free enterprise. 








Unsatistied 


Judoment 


Insurance 


a symposium 


WALTER DRESSEL 
Executive Vice President 
Motorists Mutual Insurance Company 


NSATISFIED judgment in- 
Sai is a new idea in the 
insurance field which has resulted 
from a public need. Few indeed 
will deny that if one were to stop 
ten people and ask them this ques- 
tion, “Do you think every automo- 
bile driver should be compelled to 
carry liability insurance ?”’, he would 
undoubtedly get an affirmative an- 
swer from all ten. In other words, 
there is a demand by the public 
that our industry do something to 
fill a void between coverages already 
written and those which should be 
written. 


Five to Twenty-five Percent 


Although available statistics are 
somewhat unreliable, it is estimated 
that in those states where financial 
responsibility laws are strictly en 
forced that somewhere between 75 
and 95 percent of the motoring pub- 
lic carry liability insurance. De- 
pending upon whose figures are to 
be believed, we then narrow the field 
to possibly 5 to 25 percent of the 
motoring public that does not carry 
insurance, and it is this group that 
is causing our trouble and creating 
the demand for compulsory insur 
ance. 

We all know that compulsory in- 
surance is not the answer to the 
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problem but it is not enough to say 
to the public, “This is not good for 
you; it is not what you need,” and 
not come forward with a remedy 
that would be good for the ailment. 

We have heard industry cry long 
and loud about en- 
croaching upon business, and yet we 


government 


see the spectacle of our own indus- 
try saying in substance to our state 
legislatures, “This small segment of 
our public are bad risks; we do not 
want to cover them, so why doesn’t 
the state set aside a fund to com- 
pensate persons injured in person 
and property by these people?” 
There is the origin of the state fund. 
How easy it is for the state to take 
the next step and insure the entire 
motoring public to the exclusion of 
all insurance companies and with its 
attending evils. 

that. 
Our company, in pioneering un- 


Surely, no one 


wants to see 


satisfied judgment insurance, feels 
that it is much better to meet a prob- 
lem of this nature head-on and try 
to solve the problem in the spirit of 
free enterprise than it is to side-step 
the issue and put the various states 
in the insurance via the 
back door by means of the so-called 
“state funds.” 


business 


Much Broader Coverage 


The coverage as we are writing 
it applies to the person named in the 
policy if an individual, his spouse, 
and their minor children if residents 


of the assured’s household if they 
receive bodily injury or death while 
in or upon the insured vehicle, or 
the vehicle of a friend, while riding 
a bicycle or other non-motorized 
land vehicle, or while a pedestrian. 
When compared to coverage ex- 
tended by the unsatisfied judgment 
state funds in New Jersey and one 
or two other states, the coverage is 
much broader than the state fund 
coverage which speaks well for the 
insurance industry. In the 
time that the has 
written, there are about as many 
variations as there are companies 
writing the coverage, and this is a 
healthy situation. 


short 


coverage been 


It is also interesting to note that 
in one state the insurance depart- 
ment has required the companies 
writing the coverage to 
property damage. The specimen 
copies of the endorsements of the 
companies writing the coverage in 
this state seem to use the deductible 


include 


feature in varying amounts 
When the coverage was first con 
sidered by our company, we con 
sidered the property damage feature. 
To us, it did not seem necessary to 
include property because 
in our opinion the public demand for 
compulsory insurance was resulting 
from uncompensated personal in 
jury claimants rather than f 
those suffering their 
property. Also, we should not lose 
sight of the fact that there is avail 
i Caatinued on thé nent 


damage, 


trom 
damage _ to 
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EMBEZZLEMENTS 


NOW COST 

AMERICAN 

BUSINESS 
OVER *2 MILLION 


No business, regardless of size, is immune 
from this danger. 

But you can protect your business right 

now with a bond covering all employees! 
NOW is the best time — while you’re 
planning next year’s budget. The cost of a 
bond is a small item — but it may prove 

to be the most important one in your budget! 


Speak to our agent today. If you’re not 


sure of his name — we'll supply it promptly. 


EMPLOYERS ONLY! this 


important new booklet has been 
written for your exclusive use. 
Prepared by the American 
Institute of Accountants (the 
Natl. Assoc. of CPAs) and 

the Surety Association, it gives 
you practical suggestions to 
help reduce the opportunities for 
employee dishonesty. Write on 
your letterhead for this free 
booklet. Address Department A. 


Unsatisfied Judgment Ins.—Cont'd 


able to the insurance buying public 
a coverage which would compensate 
them for damage to their property ; 
this is the well-known collision cov- 
erage. 

The default judgment phase of 
the coverage seems to be quite a 
thorn in the entire idea of unsatis- 
fied judgment coverage. Admittedly, 
it might become a problem as time 
goes on. It must be recognized that 
there will be uncontested actions, 
for it stands to reason that if a fi- 
nancially irresponsible person is 
sued as a result of an accident and 
is “judgment proof’ as the lawyers 
say, he certainly is not likely to hire 
a lawyer and spend time and money 
in court defending a law suit and 
resisting a judgment which he could 
not pay in any event, so there will be 
uncontested actions. How should 
the problem be met? The compa- 
nies writing the coverage seem to 
meet it in several ways. 

Some companies limit the cover- 
age in the case of default judgments 
to actual pecuniary losses sustained, 
including loss of wages. In addi- 
tion to these items of damages, some 
companies have a provision for loss 
of life or dismemberment, following 
somewhat the pattern set by acci- 
dent and health policies. 

Some forms of the coverage, as it 
applies to default judgments, are 
being written wherein the company 
itself assumes either directly or in- 
directly the position of litigant and 
contests the action against the poli- 
cyholder. Everyone to his own 
thinking, but personally I can see 
some very bad policyholder relations 
resulting from this type of action 
on behalf of the company. In my 
opinion, it could very easily result 
in loss of business for any company 
attempting to handle default judg- 
ments in this manner. 

Other companies such as ours do 
not attempt to limit the amount re- 
covered by the policyholder, except 
to the extent of the amounts stated 
as limits in the policy. Although I 
am not familiar with the rules of all 
the courts in our country, I do 
know that in many jurisdictions a 
default judgment as such cannot be 
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obtained in a negligence case. 

It is true, a defendant can admit 
negligence and that is often done, 
even in cases where the action is 
contested ; but, in the matter of dam- 





ages, proof must be offered in the 
form of evidence. I have not lost 
confidence in our courts. I think we 


must rely upon the integrity of our 
courts to be fair when rendering 
judgments, and that reasoning would 
also apply to the matter of so-called 
“default judgments” rendered under 
the unsatisfied judgment coverage. 


Rates 


Determining the rate to be used 
presents one of the interesting prob- 
lems of the coverage. There are no 
statistics or loss experience available 
as to expense or loss ratios. It will 
probably be quite some time before 
experience or statistics are 
available, since a claim will be paid 
only after a judgment is procured, 
and the wheels of justice as admin- 
istered by our courts are known to 
revolve rather slowly. In the ab- 
sence of statistics or loss experience, 
we have a beautiful case illustrating 
judgment rating. Admittedly, the 
rates being charged by various com- 
panies may be inadequate, or they 
may be excessive; but, as time goes 
on and loss experience and statistics 
become available, the rate may be 
adjusted to its proper level the same 
as in any other coverage. 


loss 


The extent of exposure assumed 
by this coverage has a direct bearing 
upon the enactment and strict en- 
forcement of financial responsibility 
laws. Financial responsibility laws 
have a tendency to encourage the 
purchase of insurance by the motor- 
ing public, in addition to removing 
the financially-irresponsible driver 
from the highway. While consider- 
ing this coverage, I think the indus- 
try should strive to have more states 
adopt financial responsibility laws 
and should also encourage a strict 
enforcement of these laws in those 
states where they are already en- 
acted, since the degree of exposure 
may, to some extent, be determined 
by the manner in which these laws 
are enforced. 

Handling claims under the un- 
satisfied judgment coverage should 
not be much of a problem or prove 
to be costly. Since the coverage as 
now being written is geared to the 
bodily injury coverage, the company 
will know immediately when a 
bodily injury claim is reported, 
whether or not it is exposed to the 
unsatisfied judgment coverage, In 
most instances, a special or separate 


investigation will not be necessary, 
as investigation of the bodily in- 
jury claim will provide sufficient 
facts upon which to determine the 
possible liability under the unsatis- 
fied judgment coverage. 

There are those in the industry 
who do not believe that unsatisfied 
judgment is the answer to the com- 
pulsory insurance problem. Some 
of these also believe that the com- 
pany would be in a better position 
to accept compulsory insurance and 
solve the problem on that basis. 
I think it only prudent to examine 
the experience under compulsory in- 
surance in Massachusetts to con- 
vince ourselves that it does not solve 
the problem. 

Others base their objection on the 
point of view that the coverage vio- 


lates the basic theory of private in- | 
that those | 


surance; namely, 
at fault should respond in damages 
for their own negligence,” or, stated 
another way, “Why should one not 
at fault pay for insurance to protect 


himself for damages caused by the | 


negligence of another party?” The 
only fallacy with this reasoning is 


that there are some people compris- | 
. J . . | 
ing the great motoring public who | 


heard of the 
“basic theory of insurance,” or, if 
they have heard of it, do not believe 


have not 


in theories—in any event, they do | 


not carry insurance. | 
how unsatisfied judgment coverage 
violates this basic principle 
more than collision insurance. 


Existence Justified 


We believe that the reception 
given Unsatisfied Judgment insur- 
ance by the public justifies its exist- 
ence and, to a great extent, nullifies 
the argument that it violates the 
basic theory of private imsurance. 
Our own experience would lead us 
to believe this. We introduced the 
coverage April 20, 1954; and by 
the end of April we had sold 327 
coverages; May, 5072; June, 7402; 
July, 8540; August, 10,235; and 
September, 10,735, which at that 
time represented approximately 7% 
percent of those policyholders carry- 
ing bodily injury coverage. This 
percent may seem small, but it is 
interesting to note that an increas- 
ing number of our policyholders are 
availing themselves of this cover- 
age which would seem to nullify the 
(Continued on page |10) 
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fail to see | 
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EMBEZZLEMENTS 
NOW COST 
AMERICAN 
BUSINESS 

OVER *2 MILLION 
A DAY! 


No business, regardless of size, is immune 
from this danger. 


ur busigess right 


dood Line 


...and to help our agents sell 
Employee Bonds, American Surety 
is running a timely advertisement 
in business magazines . .. reprinted 
on the opposite page. 


aud herve ds more 


“Mailroad to Profits’—letter-size 
sales bulletin is mailed to them 
monthly. Each issue highlights a 
particular line; offers practical ideas 
to help them sell. 

“Mailroad” is typical of the 
valuable help American Surety 
agents get from their Company. If 
you'd like to know more about the 
advantages of representing this 
company write to the address below: 


AMERICAN SURETY 


COMPANY Agency & Production Department 
100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 











Where there’s profit 
there’s peril 


,~e 
A DIVER goes over the side, and cau- 4 


tiously lowers himself into the depths. 


Whether the job is locating long-lost 
treasure, salvaging sunken ships, ex- 
ploring the ocean bottom for dredg- 
ing, or extending scientific research, 
thereare certain dangers to be faced. 


These perils are calculated risks, 
necessary to the making of a 
profit and inherent to this work. 


Your overseas business may 
not be as dangerous as diving 
or salvage work. Still, it has its 
own special perils which could 
be financially ruinous unless you 
have sound insurance protection. 


AFIA is expert in insuring over- 
seas American business. It offers a 





wealth of world-wide knowledge and 
experience . .. more than 500 offices and 
agents to serve you...the dependable finan- 44 
cial strength of its member companies. . 


See vour broker or agent. Insure 


with AFIA for the finest protec- 
tion obtainable. 


Write for new AFIA booklet 
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Rural and 


N preparing this article I asked 

about a hundred men, who own 

what might be termed rural or 
small lines agencies, whether they 
thought there was any future in the 
local agency business in the towns 
and smaller cities, such as those in 
which they lived. In all the replies 
| received there wasn’t a negative 
answer to this question. To a man 
they said there was a good future 
in such agencies. With such unani- 
mous opinion on this point from such 
a representative group of agents, we 
are, I am sure, justified in believing 
that this is so. 

There is one little catch to this 
though. It is true, they all said there 
was a bright future—but they added 
something else such as: 

“Yes, I believe there is a_ bright 
future in the rural and small lines 
agency field, but” 

The “buts” were somewhat varied 
and I gained the definite impression 
there was a bit more to making a 
success of the local agency business 
than hanging out a shingle and run- 
ning an ad in the local paper some 
what as follows: 


NOTICE 
I, Joe Bloke, am now a duly 
licensed agent of the Asbestos 
Underwriters Insurance Com- 
pany and as such will be glad 
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Small Lines Agents 


to issue any policy you might 
feel you need if you will kindly 
call at my office and ask for it. 
My business hours will be as 
follows: 

10:00 a.m. to 3:30 P.M. 
Mondays thru Fridays except 
Wednesdays when we will close 
at noon. 

Yours for Service and 

Sound Insurance Protection 


JOE BLOKE 


RUSH W. CARTER 
Vice President and Manager, 
Western Dept., Aetna Insurance Co. 


The things mentioned most often 
were as follows: First, you had to 
work. You had to see the people. 
Secondly, you had to represent good 
companies. It was also necessary 
that you be informed on insurance. 
It was particularly important that 
you be on the job when your cus- 
tomer had a loss. One agent said he 
tried to follow up small claims even 
more zealously than larger ones. It 
was his thought that we almost al- 
ways take good care of the large 
claims, but the small ones—not too 
important to us and so allowed to 
drift—may be most important to 
the insured who may never have had 
a loss before. 


These old truths still apply; they 
will always apply, but modern busi- 
ness 1s such that one can easily go 


broke doing 
the 
Chicago 


too much business of 
kind. An agent in 
told me he was losing 
money every month of the year try- 
ing to handle a large volume of 
dwelling business on the installment 
plan. He happened to be a Class 
One agent who handled this business 
on a ten per cent overwrite for sub 
agents. 


wrong 


Ten per cent of the amount he re 
ceived from each installment wasn t 
enough to cover the cost of putting 
the transaction through his office, 


( ntinued 


ex paae 





Small Lines Agents—Continued 


and the more business he did the 
more money he lost. 

One of the questions I asked the 
agents | contacted was which were 
their most profitable lines. The an- 
swers varied but a large majority 
felt personal accounts, that is, so- 
called dwelling lines, were profitable 
if the premiums were not too small. 

Residential risks comprise 68% of 
policies written : 

r« 


Produce 32% of fire premiums 


Produce 67% of E.C. premiums 
Average fire premium $20.78 
Average E.C. premium $15.81 
Household goods policies consti- 
tute 28% of policies written : 
Produce 6.76% of fire premiums 
Average fire premium $9.97 
Average fire commission $2.62 
This is a class of business which 
direct writers are supposed to strip 
from stock agents’ books in the com- 
ing years as they have all too often 
taken preferred automobile lines. Is 
this dwelling business in danger? If 





“NOW... 


CONSULT 
OUR 





EXPERT” 


henever alert businessmen confer and decide upon 


projects involving money, materials and problems that re- 


quire investment protection, they call in an expert . . . the 


“Executive in Charge of Insurance.” 


That man can be you, whose skill and knowledge is backed 


up by the facilities of the Saint Paul Companies, your source 


for purchasing the right insurance to fill the specific need. 


THE AGENCY SYSTEM — AN AMERICAN TRADITION 


HOME OFFICE 
111 W. Fifth St. 
St. Paul 2, Minn. 


it is in danger, is it because the agent 
must charge too much for the pro- 
tection afforded, or for the services 
given? 

One agent answered my question 
as to what he needed to meet direct 
writing competition by saying he 
needed lower rates and more com- 
mission. He really has a point there, 
but | am afraid it would take a bit of 
doing to follow his suggestion and 
not run out of dollars in the process. 
Maybe what we need is a new kind 
of dollar that has more cents in it 
than we have been accustomed to in 
the past. 


Two Pieces of Paper 


Let us consider two pieces of 
paper with printing on them. The 
paper and printing of one costs more 
than the paper and printing of the 
other because there is more of it. 
Yet I can buy the one for five cents 
and it says it’s the “World’s Great- 
est’ whereas the smaller piece of 
paper costs over $100 and while I 
personally think it’s pretty good I 
am sure there are many people who 
would contend it wasn’t the “World’s 
Greatest.” 

Why should there be this differ- 
ence in the cost of two pieces of 
paper with some printing on them 
whose intrinsic values are about the 
same? The one is a daily newspaper, 
whereas the other is an insurance 
policy. The insurance policy is 
worth over $100 because of the 
promises printed on the piece of 
paper. “Paper promises’ someone 
might say, ““why they are no better 
than the paper upon which they are 
written.” 

That isn’t quite true in this case. 
Instead it should be said, “Paper 
promises, why they are no better 
than the one who makes the prom- 
ises”—in this case an insurance 
company that has been keeping such 
promises for welt over one hundred 
years. 

Agents know all insurance poli- 
cies look very much alike and yet 
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there can be a vast difference in the 
kind of promises they contain—and 
sometimes a marked difference in 
the willingness or ability to keep 
those promises after they are made. 
It is in evaluating things like this 
that they render their clients vary- 
ing degrees of service depending 
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upon how seriously they weigh these 
matters. 

[ am attempting to emphasize that 

agents are purveyors of paper prom- 
ises and as such owe it to their cus- 
tomers to know how good those 
promises are because when they de- 
liver a set of paper promises to a 
friend and neighbor (which is usu- 
ally the case where most small lines 
agencies are concerned) the neigh- 
hor in effect says, 
“Thanks, Joe, for selling me a set of 
paper promises about which I know 
very little. I do know you though 
and feel sure you know what I 
should have, so in addition to pay- 
ing the company for protecting me 
as they are doing I want to give you 
some money for assisting me in this 
purchase. | also want to pay you for 
any time and trouble you may de- 
vote to me if I have a claim and 
need to call on you for help while 
this policy is in force.” 

Suppose we did operate that way, 
how much would a customer give to 
the company for its protection and 
how much would he give the agent 
for his services ? 

He might say, ““Here’s $50 for the 
protection and here’s $50 for your 
help,” or “Here’s $60 for the pro- 
tection and $40 for your services.” 

He might do it ; he would probably 
feel that the amount he paid for his 
protection was pretty well based on 
how many properties such as his 
were destroyed out of every thou- 
sand or so similar properties. What 
he would feel should be paid for 
services rendered would depend a 
great deal on how high he values 
them. This could well be as high as 
the cost of the protection. It also 
could be much less—it all depends 
upon the agent. There is a wide 
variety in the value of services ren- 
dered by different agents. Most of 
it is good—some, not so good. An 
agent who gives service for value 
received certainly isn’t going to be 
greatly disturbed by some specialty 
writer who gives little or no service 
but sells at a lesser price. 


The Customer Pays 


The lowest bid isn’t always the 
best one, as everyone knows. It all 
depends on what is given for the 
dollar paid. Some companies say 
they pay the highest commissions 
that are to be had for preferred 
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Agents like officers of 
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The Kansas City... 





... because they know many 
of them through years 
of personal dealings... 





...-working together on 
underwriting problems... 


301 West lth Street 





..-wWith one common goal-- 
increased profitable 
premium volume! 





To build more business .. . 
keep more business .. . 
represent The Kansas City— 
a@ progressive company 

for progressive agents. 
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business. they 
don’t pay the 
customer pays it for them, and if an 
agent doesn’t give dollar of service 
for dollar paid, then his policy and 
his service may be too rich a luxury 
for the client to be able to afford. 

[ am all for agents selling more 
policies and thereby earning more 
commissions. It is possible to make 
their services so valuable that they 
minimize the threat of losing busi- 
ness to the cut-rate specialty compa- 


Actually, though, 
those commissions; 


nies. Agents must be fairly recom 
this 
were not done, the local agency bust- 
ness would not attract high grade 
competent men, and if such men do 
not engage in our business, we all 


pensed for their services. If 


suffer. Companies are paid so much 
for protection, and agents are paid 
so much for services. We should 
both try to give as much as we 
possibly can for every dollar we re 


ceive. 








New dimension for 
America’s family album 


IN MANY HOMES, the old-time snapshot al- 
bum has been replaced by a film library of three- 
dimensional, natural-color slides taken with 
Stereo Realist cameras. 


In many businesses, too, Realist pictures 
have gone to work as effective visual sales-aids. 
The Realist is a development of David White 


Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin—manufactur- 


h 


Over ten thousand agents . . 


U.S.F.&G. 


ers of precision optical instruments since 1904. 
To help assure smooth business operation, 
David White Company depends on U.S. F.&G. 
for essential bonding and insurance coverages. 
Whether you produce cameras or use them 
in your home or business, no matter what you 
do or where you are, there are U.S. F. & G. 
coverages to meet your individual needs. 


. there’s one in your community. 
Consult him as you would your doctor or lawyer. 


CASUALTY- FIRE 
INSURANCE 


FIDELITY-SURETY 
BONDS 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 








ESEARCH together with all 

authoritative statistics 

point to the inescapable con- 
clusion that the true executive is the 
most underpaid worker in American 
business. Income taxes and inflation 
demonstrated that today’s 
executives have a lower standard of 
living today than they did in 1940, 
Here are a few examples : 


1. A branch claims manager with 
three dependents who earned $3,500 
fifteen years ago must earn $6,500 
today to maintain his purchasing 
power. 

2. A branch manager with three de- 
pendents who earned $5,000 in 1940 
should earn $9,500 today to maintain 
his same position. 

3. A home office comptroller who 
earned $10,000 fifteen years ago 
would have to earn $20,000 today 
to enjoy the same living standards. 

4. A vice president who earned $15,- 
000 fifteen years ago must earn $31, 

500 today. 

5. A top executive who earned $25,- 
000 in 1940 must earn $60,000 to 

day. 

While the cost of living has in- 
creased and income taxes are to a 
large measure responsible for this 
situation we cannot blame these facts 
altogether. To a large extent near- 


wage 


have 
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JMPENSATION 


sighted corporate policies have con- 
tributed to the situation. 

This is borne out by a review of 
For 
example, a study of two hundred 
and fifty representative companies 
show that during the six year period 
1945 to 1950, corporate officers on 
the average increased their earnings 
by less than 16%. In the same pe- 
riod the cost of living skyrocketed 
43% and the average industrial 
worker increased his earnings by 
49%. A further analysis of this 


some basic economic statistics. 


GUY FERGASON 


same group of companies showed 
that during the same 1945 to 1950 
period net income increased 130%. 
Allowing for the adjustment of 
1950 salaries for taxes and increased 
cost of living the following change 
in pay has resulted since 1939. 
% %o 
Increase Decrease 
in in 
Gross Pay Real Pay 
Top management 35% 59% 
Middle management 15% 40% 
Supervisory 
employees 83% 
Hourly-rated 
employees 


13% 
106% 3% 


It is of the greatest importance 
that stockholders, labor and the pub- 
lic have proper understanding of 
what is happening to executive com- 
pensations. For unless they do have 
such an understanding current trends 
may well continue, with most seri- 
ous consequence to our industries. 
You cannot expect a man to take 
on the responsibilities of a top job 
if it fails to offer proper rewards. 
In Chicago alone I know of many 
life general agents and branch man- 
agers who have gone back to per- 
sonal production. They found they 
could make more money with less 
headaches. 

(Continued on the next page) 











face the facts with 


More than 400 pages of the latest 
scientific analyses showing both gen- 
eral policyholders’ and financial rat- 
ings of stock, mutual, reciprocal, and 
Lloyds fire, 
surety insurance companies operating 
in the United States, whether domes- 
tic or foreign—are now available in 
the new 1954 BEST'S INSURANCE 
GUIDE with KEY RATINGS! 


marine, casualty, and 


Best’s Insurance Guide 


provides instant reference to 
such essential information as 
distribution of your companies’ 
assets and classes of business 
written. 


Best’s Insurance Guide 


lists principal figures on each 
of 2600 mutual, fire and casu- 
alty insurance companies, in- 
cluding all county, township 
and district mutuals. 


All this information—vital to the 
protection of everyone interested in 
fire and casualty insurance—in ac- 


curate and complete form in the 1954 
GUIDE. Published annually in May. 


The cost— 


only $7.00 a copy 


"ANY, INES 


BS PATON STREET AEW TORE 28 








Executive Compensation—Continued 


It is very easy to see that the aver- 
age executives salary has not kept 
pace with the cost of living and that 
his percentage rate of progress has 
been substantially less than the white 
collar—and the production worker. 
From this we can only conclude that 
the average business corporation is 
more sensitive to the demands of or- 
ganized labor than it is to rewarding 
initiative, creativeness and sound 
judgment which are the backbone of 
our free enterprise. Labor does not 
expect their leaders to take on their 
responsibilities without being paid a 
lot more than the average union 
member. The stockholder and John 
(). Public must realize that those re- 
sponsible for the profits of our in- 
dustries must have proper financial 
recognition. For a country whose 
industries have done the finest sell- 
ing job in the world, so far as their 
products are concerned, American 
management has done a wretched 
job in selling itself. 

3efore going into the subject of 
executive compensation it may help 
to define the area of coverage. The 
area of executive coverage starts at 
the top which area we shall call ad- 
ministrative management (policy 
making ), then moves into the second 
echelon, which we call middle man- 
agement (those who carry policies 
and plans into effect): and finally 
moves to the third echelon, which we 
call line management (those directly 
in charge of the employees and who 
are charged with actual office pro- 
duction). No definition is satisfac- 
tory to all persons and all firms be- 
cause size often calls for a merging 
and redivision of the three levels into 
two levels—or even into one level in 
very small companies. The impor- 
tant thing is we have three functions 
(1) Creating and formulating (2) 
Coordinating and executing (3) 
producing. All these three functions 
may be wrapped up and labeled “re- 
sponsibility for creating and direct- 
ing the business of an enterprise.” 

The executive function involves 
hoth short and long range activities. 
The short range covers the day to 
day activities which accompany the 
physical work production—i.e., get- 
ting out the policies, paying claims, 
collecting premiums, answering 
letters and the many bread and 
butter affairs of the office. Line man- 


agement is more often concerned 
with these things. 

The long range covers such plan- 
ning as is done for the future: That 
is developing new business, servic- 
ing old customers, participation in 
civic and community affairs; public 
relations which are so very impor- 
tant today, and developing contracts. 
The bread and butter activities re- 
sult from the long range planning 
activities, but who is to say which 
is more important because without 
one there would not be the other. 

Unfortunately, we do not have 
standards of measurement, and 
neither do we have the yardsticks of 
analysis which are available for ap- 
praising clerical jobs. The cycle of 
operation of a clerical employee is 
relatively short and work is pro- 
duced on a day to day basis which 
sums up efficiency or lack of it. 
Executives on the other hand may 
be engaged in long range activities, 
the results of which are not visibly 
evident or measurable each day, but 
may come to fruition only after many 
days, even months of nursing and 
development. However, we cannot 
ignore the fact that objective analy- 
sis and the measurement of results 
must at some time come into our 
formula. Even creative work is not 
completely ethereal and beyond the 
searching eye of the accountant who 
prepares the “score sheet” of results. 

A discussion of executive com- 
pensation can obviously cover the 
water front if every major detail 
and all variations are to be recog- 
nized. We must content ourselves 
with the over-all presentation of the 
basic principles involved in com- 
pensation. 

Any form of compensation must 
do one thing; it must recompense 
for services. When executive com- 
pensation is viewed in its broadest 
aspects, it must do one other thing ; 
it must also serve as an incentive. 
Let’s not fight the principle of in- 
centive, but roll with the idea and 
look at it as it merges with the rec- 
ompense principle. 

There are basically three ways of 
computing or figuring 
compensation. 


executive 


1. Straight salary 

2. Salary and incentive compensa- 
tion 

3. Salary and deferred compensa- 
tion 
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Taking each basic plan in the order 
we have outlined it—our first ex- | 
posure covers the simplest and most 
widely used—the straight salary. 

Three factors enter into the ulti- 
mate appraisal of the salary princi- 
ple of compensation. The first fac- 
tor is ability. Ability in turn com- 
bines knowledge, experience and ap- 
plication. The second factor deals 
with opportunity—the chance to put | 
into play one’s ability. Many per- | 
sons accept a salary which is lower 
than their ability would warrant be- | 
cause in their opinion the oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate ability is pres- | 
ent. This points up the fact that | 
ordinarily a person wants an oppor- 
tunity to use his highest skill and is 
willing to gamble immediate reward | 
for future opportunity provided he 
feels certain that he will be recom- 
pensed for his services. The third | 
factor deals with service. Too often 
we confuse experience with service. 
Experience is a learning process 
whereby we increase our knowledge 
—service is the continuation on the 
payroll. The two may or may not 
be related. Executives speak of hav- 
ing “twenty years’ experience,” 
what they really mean is five years 
of experience (or whatever the 
figure) and twenty years of service. 
To the extent that service and ex-| 
perience are related, leading to a| 
better knowledge of the work, serv- | 
ice becomes a factor in the straight 
salary plan. 

Meritorious service must have its 
recognition in salary advancement, 
but unfortunately increases in salary 
are invariably a recognition for past | 
performance and carry no assurance | 
that future performances will be con- | 
sistent with the reward. In our 
opinion a straight salary for execu- 
tive performance either lacks the in- 
centive for growth or overempha- | 
sizes past services. 

There are always disadvantages as 
well as advantages to any manage- 
ment procedure. As we see it, it is 
a simple matter of analysing the 
problems that we are attempting to 
correct and then a weighing of ad- 
vantages against disadvantages in 
order to arrive at a solution. 
often we dwell on the negative as- 
pects and never arrive at a positive 
viewpoint. The problem of compen- 
sation is one of tying in performance 
—past, present and potential—to the 
reward so that both employer and 
employee benefit by the formula. 








| 
| 
| 
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Too 
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MORE EXCITEMENT THAN 
WE’VE SEEN IN YEARS 


—and an increased opportunity 
for the insurance agent 


Yes, the automobile manufacturers have done a tremendous job this year, 
not only in design and engineering, but also in promotion. Result: people 
in every income group, coast to coast, appear to be more new-car-conscious 
than at any time in recent years. 


All this augurs well for increased sales of automobiles—and automobile 
insurance—in 1955. It means, too, that competition in both fields will be 
greatly intensified. 


As always, Ohio Casualty representatives are in a strong competitive posi- 
tion. Whether a man is buying an automobile or automobile insurance, 
SERVICE is the most important thing to consider. Ohio Casualty representa- 
tives can go all out, with plenty to back them up, in promising Fast, Friendly, 
Coast-to-Coast Claim Service—service that is unexcelled in this field. 


Inquiries from responsible agents 
are cordially invited 


THE OHIO CASUALTY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE, HAMILTON, OHIO 
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THROUGH A LOCAL AGENT. 





Like a good family doctor, your local insurance agent considers it part 
of his responsibility to give clients prompt service, night or day. Fires, 
burglaries and accidents often occur at night or over week ends. What 
a comfort it is at such moments—when you may feel somewhat be- 
wildered—to be able to phone your local agent and get immediate 


expert advice on what to do. 


AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY «+ THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY ° STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 








This odvertisement also appears—in color—in TIME, NEWSWEEK, PATHFINDER, 
U. S. NEWS and WORLD REPORT. Clinton L, Allen, President 


PEOPLE SURE GET SERVICE ON THEIR 


INSURANCE WHEN THEY BUY IT, 








To give you complete 
peace of mind 


When your local agent or broker 
places your policy with the Aetna 
Insurance Group, he is giving 
you the best possible protection. 
He knows that from the founding 
of the Aetna in 1819—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
sions—no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of failure of 
an Aetna Company to meet its 


obligations. 


THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 














surety 


ORPORATE suretyship has 
been called “The Balance 
Wheel of American Busi- 
which is indicative of the im- 
portant part which surety bonds can 
play in economic affairs. Among the 
pleasant aspects of writing surety 
bonds is the infinite variety of situa- 
tions in which the guarantee of a 
bond may perform a valuable func- 
tion in furnishing needed protection 
to the government or its officials, to 
the public or to specific persons or 
corporations named in the bond. 


ness,” 


To illustrate the infinite variety of 
surety bonds, I shall mention briefly 
some of the principal classifications 
of bonds which are common in the 
United States. 


Contract Bonds First 


First in point of premium volume 
are contract bonds guaranteeing the 
performance of contracts for the 
construction of schools, hospitals, 
housing projects and other build- 
ings, ships, highways, bridges, wa- 
ter and sewerage systems, dams and 
other architectural and engineering 
projects. In most cases these bonds 
are required by governmental au- 
thorities to safeguard the public in- 
terest and public funds but a sub- 
stantial number of private contracts 
are also bonded for the protection of 
the owner because the owner, on the 
advice of an attorney, banker or 
architect, has seen the wisdom of 
requiring the contractor to furnish 
a bond. Of course, the function of 
a contract bond is to indemnify and 
protect the public agency or owner 
in the event that the contractor de- 
faults and fails to complete the con- 
tract in accordance with its terms. 
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The sizeable growth in the volume 
of contract bond business in the 
United States during the past five or 
six years was due in large part to 
the defense program supplemented 
by a large program for the construc- 
tion of highways and other public 
projects. As might be expected, 
however, this line is undoubtedly the 
most dangerous line that a surety 
company can undertake unless it 1s 
properly underwritten. The bonds, 
of course, run for the full term of 
the contract, and many of the con- 
tracts covered extend over a period 
of two to four years, and sometimes 
longer. general 
nomic conditions immediately affect 
the construction industry, and when 
the contractor’s fortunes change and 
he meets with conditions that could 
not have been foreseen at the time 
the contract was assumed, the con- 


Changes in eco- 


A. F. LAFRENTZ 
President 
American Surety Company 
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tractor is in trouble and the surety 
has a problem on its hands. As a 
consequence, loss ratios of all com- 
panies in recent years have been 
higher than at any time in the past 
two decades. 

The importance of the time ele- 
ment in connection with contract 
bonds cannot be emphasized too 
strongly. Spiraling labor and ma 
terial costs can raise havoc with the 
estimator’s figures compiled as a 
basis upon which to predicate the 
original bid for the contract itself 
unless proper allowance is made in 
the bid to cover this possibility. Be- 
cause of the changes in economic 
conditions, the longer the period of 
the contract the greater is the diffi- 
culty in judging conditions and 
greater is the chance of loss. It is 
important, therefore, that a particu- 
lar project be completed within the 
prescribed contractual period. 

In the United States contract 
bonds are written generally for a 
two-year term and the premium is 
based on the contract price, not on 
the amount of the bond. The basic 
premium is usually 1% on the 
amount of the contract for a period 
of two with an additional 
charge for a longer period. On all 
government 


years, 


contracts two bonds, 
usually of like amount, are required 
The first guarantees the perform 
ance of the contract in accordance 
with the plans and _ specifications. 
The second bond guarantees the pay 
ment of labor and material bills, and 
all material suppliers and laborers 
have a direct right of action against 
the surety. It will therefore be ap 
parent that this bond is designed for 
the protection of third parties rather 
than the owner. 
(Continued 


n the next page) 





Surety & Fidelity—Continued 


It 1s also important that the con- 
tractor and surety work as a team 
and that when difficulties arise, or 
there is the possibility that difficul- 
ties may arise, the contractor should 
advise the surety so that proper pre- 
cautions may be taken. Often a loss 
can be prevented by a timely ex- 
change of confidences. Too often the 
surety is brought into the picture 


onlv as a last resort when it should 


have been kept fully advised from 
the start. 

A second important class of bonds 
are termed court or judicial bonds 
for the reason that they are filed in 
court. These are divided into two 
main classes, bonds for fiduciaries, 
and bonds in judicial proceedings. 

Under our laws nearly all court 
appointed fiduciaries such as ad- 
ministrators, executors and trustees 
of decedents’ estates, guardians of 
minors, or mental incompetents and 





commissions 


“My 


cet bigger 


ach year’’ 


“T’ve been selling Prudential Life for 
20 years—and my commissions 
have increased steadily each year. 
What’s more, clients like the 
added service I give them. 
Prudential’s excellent Brokerage 
Service has been a big help. 

With their Life specialists giving 
valuable assistance, I’ve been 
particularly successful in selling 
Business Insurance and coverage for 
tax purposes. Incidentally, even 
with all this help, I still get 


the full commission!” 
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receivers and trustees in bankruptcy 
or insolvency are required to furnish 
a bond with surety to the effect that 
they will faithfully carry out their 
trust and perform their duties ac- 
cording to law. If a fiduciary 
breaches his trust either by reason 
of dishonesty, or through making 
illegal investments, or failing in some 
other way to comply with the law, 
the surety must reimburse the estate, 
thereby protecting all parties inter- 
ested in the estate. 

3onds in judicial proceedings in- 
clude bonds required by plaintiffs 
who wish to attach property of a de- 
fendant, or to obtain possession of 
property in an action of replevin and 
agree to pay damages to the defend- 
ant in the event that the court should 
adjudge the proceeding to be wrong- 
fully brought. A defendant against 
whom judgment has been rendered 
may seek to stay the judgment pend- 
ing an appeal to higher court, or a 
defendant whose property has been 
attached may seek to have the pro- 
perty released to him during the 
pendency of the action. In either 
case, a bond must be filed to guaran- 
tee to the plaintiff that the defend- 
ant will pay the eventual judgment 
of the courts. These bonds perform 
a definite service to the public in 
permitting litigants to pursue their 
rights while at the same time pro- 
tecting the adverse parties. 

Another group of surety bonds 
consists of customs, internal revenue 
and excise bonds running in’ favor 
of the Federal government to insure 
collection of customs duties, income 
taxes and excise taxes. Some of 
these bonds are strictly financial 
guarantees covering a fixed and 
definite obligation to pay duties or 
taxes at some time in the future, 
while others primarily guarantee 
compliance with the law and pay- 
ment of taxes or penalties only if the 
law is violated. 


License and Permit Bonds 


A somewhat similar group of 
bonds very prevalent in the United 
States is that of license and permit 
bonds. These are required by state, 
county and municipal governments 
in connection with the issuance by 
them of various licenses to engage in 
certain types of business, or permits 
granting authority to do some par- 
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ticular act. Sometimes these bonds 
are required solely for the protection 
of the state, county and municipality 
or of their officials. They may guar- 
antee payment of certain taxes, such 
as taxes on gasoline or amusement 
enterprises; they may protect a 
municipality from loss or damage to 
its property or from liability to 
others on account of activities carried 
on under the license or permit. Other 
bonds are required to protect mem- 
bers of the public against personal 
injury or property damage caused 
by the licensee or permittee in the 
course of his business. Still other 
bonds are required to protect the 
public from unfair or dishonest prac- 
tices. 

Almost all of the foregoing bonds 
(with the exception of private con- 
tract bonds) are issued for principals 
who have been required by law to 
furnish a bond because legislators 
and officials have seen the value of 
protecting the government and mem- 
bers of the public against various 
hazards by means of surety bonds. 
There are, however, a great many 
bonds which are not required by law, 
but by one of the parties to a private 
business transaction. Among the 
most common of such bonds are lost 
security bonds, which are required 
when an owner of a stock certificate, 
bond, bank check or similar instru- 
ment claims that such instrument 
has been lost or destroyed and asks 
the issuer to issue a new stock certifi- 
cate or other instrument. The issuer 
usually requires for its protection a 
surety bond to hold it harmless in 
the event that the original lost instru- 
ment should reappear in the hands 
of an innocent holder and the issuer 
have to recognize claims of both the 
holder of the original instrument and 
the duplicate. 


Other bonds which are not ordi- 
narily required by law, but by private 
parties, are: 


Lease bonds required by the owner 
of property from a lessee guarantee- 
ing that the lessee will pay rent, re- 
turn the property in good condition 
and perform various other covenants 
in the lease. 

Indemnity bonds given by heirs of 
an estate to purchasers and mort- 
gagees of real property of a dece- 
dent indemnifying the purchaser and 
mortgagee in the event that debts of 
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the decedent should constitute a lien 
against the real property. 
Indemnity bonds to financial insti- 
tutions indemnifying them against 
loss in paying over funds or se- 
curities where there is some ques- 
tion as to the ownership of or right 
to the property. 

Even these bonds follow a more 
or less standardized pattern. There 
are, however, many bonds which are 
specially drawn or “tailor made” to 
fit some particular financial or busi- 


ness transaction. It often happens 
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that a mutually advantageous con- 
tract or transaction between two 
parties hangs in the balance because 
one party is not satisfied to take the 
risk that the other party will per- 
form some particular obligation, or 
will protect the first party against 
some specific hazard. For instance, 
we have had cases where the owner 
of heavy equipment was unwilling to 
lease it to another for use outside the 
country unless given a bond to guar- 
antee return of the equipment or 
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Surety & Fidelity—Continued 


payment of its value. In another 
case the manufacturer of certain 
machines was unwilling to sell them 
and ship them to a foreign distribu- 
tor unless furnished a bond to hold 
the manufacturer harmless in the 
event a former distributor succeeded 
in enforcing an alleged contract as 
exclusive distributor in the same 
territory. In cases of this kind, if 


surety companies can arrange proper 
safeguards and security they per- 
form a valuable economic function in 
furnishing the protection which 
makes possible commercial trans- 
actions which could not otherwise be 
carried out. 

When considering the subject of 
surety bonds, it is well to keep 
clearly in mind the distinction be- 
tween insurance and_ suretyship. 
Whereas an insurance contract is 











He’s Protected — Naturally 


Too bad people can’t be as unconcerned as Mr. Turtle when 
a big wind strikes. But since they can’t, why not protect 
their pocketbooks with extended coverage insurance or 
the new Broad Form for dwellings. 
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generally a contract between two 
parties, the insurer and the insured, 
and the insurer expects to pay a 
certain number of losses out of 
premiums collected for that purpose, 
a surety bond is generally a three 
party contract in which the surety 
guarantees that the principal will 
perform its obligation to the obligee. 
In this case the premium is primarily 
a service charge and the surety in- 
tends to bond only those principals 
who it expects will be able and will- 
ing to perform their obligations. It 
is therefore obvious that if a surety 
company is to avoid dangerous 
losses, it must have full information 
and underwrite its risks with great 
care. A common sense approach to 
the underwriting of surety bonds of 
any kind can be set forth in four 
steps: 


(1) we must analyze the nature of 
the obligation to be assumed. If the 
bond relates to performance of a con- 
tract, what does the contract require ’ 
If it covers compliance with laws and 
regulations, what do they require? 
If it is concerned with court pro- 
ceedings, what will the bond guaran- 
tee? 

(2) What are the qualifications of 
the applicant for the bond with re- 
spect to character, ability and ex- 
perience, and financial responsibility ? 
Good character must always be pres- 
ent. The degree of ability and ex- 
perience and of financial responsibil 
ity required in any case will depend 
on what the bond requires the princi- 
pal to do and on existing safeguards 
and other factors. 


(3) What are the safeguards against 
loss? Safeguards may be inherent in 
the facts of a case or they may be 
suggested or imposed by the surety. 
They may include the supervision or 
control by a court, government 
agency or attorney; joint control of 
funds; the indemnity of persons 
other than the principal; collateral 
security pledged with the surety, etc. 
(4) How long is the bond likely to 
run? When the probable duration 
of the bond is short that is a favor- 
able factor. If the bond is likelv to 
be of long duration, greater qualifi- 
cations and safeguards are usually 
necessary. 

Corporate suretyship is still com- 
paratively new, covering a total span 
of less than eighty years. During 
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that period it has had a lusty growth 
until it has become a substantial in- 
dustry and an important factor in 
economic life. The field and pre- 
mium volume of corporate surety- 
ship are still expanding in the United 
States, where it has had its greatest 
development, as well as in Canada. 
It would seem inevitable that corpor- 
ate suretyship will, as the years go 
by, assume ever greater importance 
in all countries of the Western 
Hemisphere. The rapidity with 
which expansion of this industry is 
accomplished will in all probability 
depend on the extent to which cor- 
porate suretyship is actively pro- 
moted by educational activities 
among legislators, public officials, 
judges, lawyers and business men. 


How Work Is Carried On 


Promotional work of this type is 
carried on in the United States 
through the Surety Association of 
America and through advertising 
and activities of the individual com- 
panies. How such promotional work 
can best be carried on in other coun- 
tries I am not prepared to say. A 
strong foundation for the growth of 
any industry can perhaps best be 
built through educating young men 
in the principles of suretyship in 
order that they may be attracted to 
this business and see its tremendous 
possibilities for growth. I have had 
some personal experience in this field 
through association with the Insur- 
ance Society of New York. This 
Society maintains an extensive 
library on the subject of insurance 
in all its phases, including surety- 
ship, and conducts classes for the 
study of all phases of insurance, 
which are widely attended by young 
men and women in the insurance in- 
dustry. Similar activities are car- 
ried on in a somewhat less extensive 
manner in a number of other major 
cities and insurance centers of the 
United States. On the subject of 
corporate suretyship there is avail- 
able considerable literature, includ- 
ing quite a number of booklets and 
pamphlets which have been prepared 
or published by the Surety Associa- 
tion. 

The business of guaranteeing the 
honesty of employees in positions of 
trust has grown steadily over the 
years. The premium volume on 
fidelity bonds, including bonds for 
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... you can serve them better with the 

multiple line facilities of the National 
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public and Federal officials, was 
$44,000,000 for the year 1943, as 
compared with a volume of $62,000,- 
000 in 1952. While the over-all loss 
experience has been favorable, the 
trend the last several years shows an 
increase in both loss frequency and 
loss ratio. This is partly explained 
by the fact that during the last fifteen 
to twenty years the rates on fidelity 
bonds have been _ substantially 
lowered while, at the same time, the 
coverage granted under these bonds 
has been broadened considerably. It 
is readily understandable that in 
periods of economic depression the 
loss ratio on fidelity lines increases 


rapidly. By reason of the fact that 
the underwriting of fidelity bonds in- 
volves a high over-all service, the ex- 
pense ratio must necessarily be 
higher than in insurance lines. 

The history of fidelity bond under- 
writing in the United States indi- 
cates clearly the need for careful 
underwriting at all times and the 
desirability of increased activity in 
the loss prevention field, in order 
that losses may be prevented rather 
than paid. 

The method of fidelity bonding 
for commercial concerns—as dis- 
tinguished from financial institutions 

has advanced from the original 
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individual form of bond which 
covered the named employee in the 
amount specified, to the modern com- 
mercial blanket bond, which covers 
all officers and employees in a uni- 
form amount. This progress has 
been slow but sure. It has been 
warranted by experience and has 
been necessary to meet the increased 
needs of clients. The original plan 
of individual bonding was cumber- 


some and the details of handling 
costly to both client and surety, to 
say nothing of the responsibility on 
the client to select the employees to 
be bonded and to decide upon an 
appropriate amount of bond in each 
case. As bonding became more gen- 
eral, the name schedule bond and 
the position schedule bond were de- 
vised to reduce detail work. Still 
later, blanket bonding was intro- 
duced to meet changing conditions, 
to encourage the bonding of all em- 
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ployees and to help clients in solv- 
ing the problem of whom to bond 
and in what amount. 

The results have been satisfac- 
tory and blanket bonding is now the 
most popular type of coverage in the 
commercial field. The forms used 
are the primary commercial blanket 
bond and the blanket position bond. 
The chief difference is the fact that 
while the amount of liability specified 
in the primary commercial blanket 
bond applies to all employees, the 
amount of the blanket position bond 
applies to each employee. Should 
two or more identifiable employees 
be implicated in a single loss, the 
amount of the primary commercial 
blanket bond is the maximum lia- 
bility, whereas the amount of the 
blanket position bond applies to each 
employee. Thus, should two or more 
identifiable employees be implicated 
in a single loss, the amount of the 
primary commercial bond is the 
maximum liability, whereas the 
amount of the blanket position bond, 
multiplied by the number of identifi- 
able employees involved in the loss, 
is the maximum liability under that 
form of bond. 

Both forms indemnify the em- 
ployer against loss of money or 
property sustained through any 
fraudulent or dishonest act com- 
mitted by any one or more of the 
employees. The word “employees” 
includes all officers and employees of 
the employer, but does not include 
brokers, consignees, or other agents. 
Premium is based upon the number 
of employees, the responsibilities of 
the positions occupied by such em- 
ployees and the amount of protection 
desired. There are no charges or 
credits for an increase or decrease 
in the number of employees during 
the premium period except where a 
merger or consolidation takes place 
or where there is violent fluctuation 
in the number of employees because 
of seasonal activity. 


Continuity of Protection 


Both the primary commercial 
blanket bond and the blanket 
position bond are written for an in- 
definite period and continue by pay- 
ment of appropriate premiums until 
formally cancelled by either the em- 
ployer or the surety. Whenever a 
blanket bond supersedes coverage 
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under another bond, whether of the 
same or a different surety, the new 
bond—subject to its terms—-assumes 
liability for losses which may have 
occurred while the prior bond was 
in force but which are not discovered 
until after the expiration of the dis- 
covery limitations under the prior 
bond. This continuity of protection 
is essential in the fidelity field be- 
cause many dishonesty losses con- 
tinue for years before discovery by 
the employer. 

While the surety under the 
blanket fidelity bonding plan usually 
does not have a list of the names of 
all employees, the company with 
which I am associated arranges with 
the employer so that individual ap- 
plications are submitted by all em- 
ployees other than factory workers 
and laborers. The bond provides 
that the surety may terminate cover- 
age as respects any employee by 
formal notice to the employer. 


Loss Prevention 


The investigation of employee ap- 
plications is naturally an important 
feature of loss prevention. Other 
features—assuming, of course, that 
the underwriter has satisfied him- 
self concerning the general business 
reputation and standing of the em- 
ployer—include inquiry into the 
duties and responsibilities of the em- 
ployee to be bonded, the method of 
operation and system of accounting 
and audit. From the facts developed, 
loss prevention measures can often 
be instituted, such as: 

1. Rearrange duties of the staff so 
that no employee is acting in a dual 
capacity. 

2. Restrict manner of handling 
checks, including countersignature of 
outgoing checks and endorsement 
for deposit only of incoming checks. 
3. Provide for joint access to the 
safe deposit box to safeguard se- 
curities. 

4. Require verification of accounts 
receivable by direct billing to cus- 
tomers—not through salesmen. 

5. Establish a reasonable running 
merchandise inventory plan with fre- 
quent test checks with actual stock 
on hand by employees other than 
those handling the merchandise. 

6. Make frequent check of incoming 
cash against daily bank deposit. 

7. Have books audited periodically 
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by an outside Certified Public Ac- 
countant, 

A further method of loss preven- 
tion in the fidelity field follows the 
discovery of loss by the employer. 
The surety and employer analyze 
the circumstances surrounding the 
and endeavor to devise im- 
proved methods to prevent a recur- 
rence of that particular type of 
shortage. 


loss 


For those commercial concerns de- 
siring other coverages in addition to 


fidelity, included in one instrument, 
we have the comprehensive dis- 
honesty disappearance and destruc 
tion policy whereunder the assured 
may select one or more of the several 
coverages including dishonesty of 
employees, broad form money and 
securities coverage within the 
premises or while in transit, safe 
deposit box coverage, forgery cover- 
age, etc. 

As respects financial institutions, 
we have a variety of forms designed 

(Continued on the next ¢ ge 
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to meet the needs of our customers 
including instruments especially pre- 
pared for commercial banks, sav- 
ings banks, stock brokers, savings 
and loan associations, and others. All 
provide blanket employee dishonesty 
coverage and protection against the 
property from within the 
premises of the insured or while in 
transit, and also some forgery cov- 
erage. 

A different problem is faced in the 
public official field. Here the scope 
of coverage is generally specified by 


loss of 


Cudd & Coan, Juc. 


law, ordinance or regulations. The 
bond usually guarantees that the 
public official will faithfully perform 
his duties. It is important that the 
underwriter be familiar with the 
responsibilities of the bonded official 
and the manner in which he protects 
himself against depository liability ; 
his responsibility for the acts of his 
deputies and subordinates; the 
method of operation; system of ac- 
counting ; safekeeping of securities ; 
audit procedure, etc. 

With respect to Federal official 
bonds, the scope of coverage is pro- 
vided by statute and departmental 
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regulation. As a rule such bonds 
provide that the principal shall faith- 
fully discharge the duties of his office 
and shall account for all money and 
property that shall come into his 
hands by virtue of his employment. 

As we survey the business of 
fidelity bond underwriting, it is evi- 
dent that a very promising market 
still remains to be developed if busi- 
ness is to have the protection against 
embezzlement losses that experience 
shows is necessary. This will re- 
quire a big selling job which, how- 
ever, should yield a good return. | 
commend a well planned production 
program for the sale of fidelity bonds 
for careful consideration. In so do- 
ing, underwriters and producers will 
be rendering increased service to 
business in the territories in which 
they operate. 


HERD HONORED 


THE GENERAL BROKERS Gold 
Medal award for 1954 has been pre- 
sented to J. Victor Herd, president 
of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters and executive vice presi- 
dent of the America Fore Group. 
The award is made annually to rec- 
ognize meritorious service to the in- 
surance industry and is sponsored 
by the General Insurance Brokers 
Association of New York. 


MUSICIANS' INSURANCE 
PLAN 


PRESS COMMENT ON THE organi- 
zation of Musicians Service Corp. 
to place all insurance for Local 802 
of the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians, AFL, has raised a storm of 
protest from producers with the 
Greater New York Insurance 
Brokers’ Association charging the 
plan violates both the spirit and let- 
ter of the New York Insurance Law. 
According to the New York Insur- 
ance Department, Musicians Service 
Corporation is not licensed as a 
broker but as an agent for life and 
accident and health insurance under 
Section 113 of the New York In- 
surance Law. 

Apparently its plan of operation 
does not violate the rebate provisions 
of the insurance law because its offi- 
cers receive no remuneration from 
the corporation and the insurance 
commissions would be used to pay 
for free public musical performances 
by unemployed musicians. 
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MANAGEMENT: For Copying 
Letters, Reports, Contracts, In- 
structions, Statistics, Ete. 


SALES : For Copying Orders, Let- 
ters, Inquiries, Presentations, 
Price Sheets, Etc. 
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SHIPPING: For Copying Re- 
ceipts, Claims, Freight Bills, 
_—s Slips, Bills of Lading, 
te. 


MANUFACTURING: For Copying 
Schedules, Work Sheets, Control 
Sheets, Master Records, Irven- 
tory Records, Etc. 
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Use It To 


Copy : 
ANYTHING right in your own office! 


Systematic 


EVERY DEPARTMENT can use the Apeco Systematic 
Auto-Stat. This new all electric photocopying machine 
prints, processes and dries automatically. It's fast—dry 
copies in less than 45 seconds! It’s convenient—fits on 
the corner of any desk . . . it's ready for instant use! It's 
easy—anyone can operate it! Saves up to 80% on copying 
jobs. Eliminates retyping, hand copying, checking or costly 
outside copying service. Makes legally accepted black and 
white or colored copies from any original up to 11” x 17” 
—printed on one or two sides. So low cost—a complete 
Apeco Systematic Auto-Stat installation is priced well 
within the budget of even the smallest firm. 


Lifetime Service P 
Guarantee yorocor’ INF 
a 
cot? t 
gf | American Photocopy Equipment Co. 
. 1943 Ww. wal eterson, »_ Chicago 26, til. 
ltl 


a eee 
RUSH ME NEW P PHOTOCOPY INFORMATION KIT 
a booklet on the Apeco Auto-Stat plus 
separate folders on copying tax returns, color copy- 
ing and copying on preprinted forms. 
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In Canada: APECO OF CANADA. LTD., 134 PARK LAWN ROAD, TORONTO, ONT. 
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AUTOMATION 


[ELECTRONIC MACHINES CAN GIVE an employe enor- 
mously greater mental power by taking the “routine” 
out of routine office work, according to Dr. Haldon A. 
Leedy, director of Armour Research Foundation of 
Illinois Institute of Technology. Dr. Leedy told elec- 
tronic engineers attending the Computer Applications 
symposium on the [linois Tech campus that office man- 
agement is beginning to consider automation as the an- 
swer to high administrative costs. 

Automation—the substitution of machines for human 
effort—has progressed much further in plant operation 
than in application to office work, he said. “But there 
is every indication that the process of adapting electronic 
elements to the business office will become increasingly 
simple as the production of electronic computers ex- 
pands. These adaptations, in combination with standard 
office machines, can replace cumbersome manual and 
clerical procedures,” Leedy pointed out. 


What They Can Do Now 


Here are some of the things he said electronic units 
can do now: 

Learn what is “told” them, apply the instructions at the 
proper time, read and remember numbers, add, subtract, 
multiply, divide, and round off. 

Look up numbers in tables, inspect a result and make 
a choice, perform operation chains in sequences, write 
an answer and check its accuracy. 

Arrange in either numerical or alphabetical sequence 
and tell when one problem is finished in order to go on 
to the next. 

Any machine that can do these things automatically 
is potentially capable of taking over most clerical func- 
tions in an office, Leedy stated. To illustrate this labor- 
saving ability, he told a two-million member book 
club that effected a savings of more than ten thousand 
man hours a month by redesigning its office operations 
to use electronic and mechanical devices. 

The instruments also can be utilized for automatic 
inventory control, cost accounting, and billing. Other 
instruments, for specialized functions such as translating 
languages, also have been produced, he said. 


A COMMON LANGUAGE 
Ilow BUSINESS FIRMS CAN MECHANIZE their offices 
by using a “common language” for all office machines 
is described in a one-hour 16-mm sound motion picture 
just released by the American Management Association. 

The black-and-white film is a kinescope of a closed- 
circuit television demonstration of common-language 
office machines in action processing a sales order. 

The kinescope is rented on a per-day basis. Rental 
for the first day is $75; for each subsequent day, $35— 
with special rates for extended periods. It may be 
ordered through Management Film Library, Depart- 
ment 100, American Management Association, 330 West 
i2nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Increase production as much as 147 
with this new kind of electric typewriter 


If you increase typing output 14%, you’re day, you need new Royal Electric typewriters. 
saving money per typist. We'd like to put a stop watch against your 
Or, you’re freeing one typist out of eight for typing production for three reasons: 


other work. 1. To see if we can save you money. 


Even if you only increase production 6% 2. To show you the extraordinary new Royal 
with the new Royal Electric, figures show you Electric. 


are justifying the additional expenditure. 3. To sell you new Royal Electrics if the 


In fact, if the typewriters in your office are figures justify the expenditure. 


in use more than two and a quarter hours per Why not call your Royal Representative? 


Worlds largest manufacturer of typewriters... ROYA AL oe cre a 


royt b lie 
Royal Typewriter Company Division of Royal McBee Corporation pera 














TYPEWRITER CARD PUNCH 


Known as the Typewriter Card Punch, 
a new machine developed by International 
Business Machines Corporation prepares 
punched cards for accounting use as an 
automatic by-product of typewriting opera- 
tions. It consists of an electric typewriter 
electrically connected by cable to a card 
punch and is designed for use wherever 
typing operations normally constitute the 
initial step in accounting procedures. Upper 
case operation of the typewriter automati- 
cally provides for simultaneous card punch- 
ing while lower case operation permits the 
typing unit and punch to operate independ- 
ently. The machine is available with non- 
printing and printing punches. 
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ADDING MACHINE 


This all new electric adding machine, 
priced competitively with similar machines, 
marks the Burroughs Corporation's entry 
into this field. Featuring simplicity in 
design as well as in operation, the machine 
is only 13” long, 8'/,” wide and 7” high 
and weighs only 16 pounds. It can easily 
be carried in one hand or stored in a small 
space. The durable cast aluminum case 
is finished in two-tone amber gray paint 
scientifically blended to eliminate reflected 
glare of either artificial or natural light. 
The span of a hand easily covers not only 
the adding keys but all electrically op- 
erated control keys as well and the adding 
mechanism is suspended on rubber mounts 
for quiet operation. Also featured are a 
detachable electric cord and durable plastic 
“see through” tear off blade. 


LIQUID DUPLICATOR 


The Duplicopy, a new liquid process du- 
plicator, is said by the manufacturer, The 
Duplicopy Company, to feed a precise 
amount of fluid thus making possible sharp, 
clean, dry copies from the start of opera- 


tions. Anything hand-written, typed or 
drawn can be reproduced at speeds up to 
150 copies per minute and in as many as 
five colors at one time. A minimum of 300 
copies may be expected from one master. 
Capacity of the machine ranges from post- 
card size up to 8%” x 14”. The model 
illustrated features automatic feed, while 
a manual feed unit is also available, 


MICROFILM FILE 


This file has been developed to meet 
the problem of storing the small but odd- 
size cartons which contain microfilm rec- 
ords. It has a capacity of 900 cartons of 
16mm microfilm or over 500 cartons of 35mm 
film. The nine drawers are each divided 
into four compartments with inside clear- 
ance of 4%” x 43/16 x 26” per compart- 
ment. The file itself is 517%” high, 20%” 
wide and 285%” deep. Positive compres- 
sors hold the film firmly in place and the 
label holders provide ample reference to 
the contents of each compartment. A prod- 
uct of the Corry-Jamestown Manufacturing 
Corporation. 


DIZZY DUCK 


This useful desk item is proving an in- 
teresting conversation piece. Designed by 
Country Cousins Company, it is a handy 
place to hold a pen and pencil, letters, 
notes or photographs. It is 442" high by 7” 
long by 4” wide and comes in four finishes: 
Black oxide—wrought iron, bright nickel, 
brass-baked enamel and gleaming metal- 
lized golden finish. 
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OFrriCr EFFICIENCY _ 


TERMINAL DIGIT 
FILING 





HEN the volume of daily 

reports in those depart- 

ments where we employed 
a straight numerical filing system 
reached a million and a half, prob- 
lems of accuracy, expansion, re- 
sponsibility, workloads, and search 
time seemed to multiply faster than 
the papers themselves. Two years 
ago we came to the choice of either 
spending a great deal of money to 
make our numerical system efficient, 
or of finding an alternate 
method. 


filing 


A factor in our decision was our 
determination to accomplish a re- 
vamping within the framework of 
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GORDON S. BARNUM, Manager 
Cashier and Payroll Department 
Glens Falls Insurance Company 


existing staff, space, and operating 
budget. On the basis of an exhaus- 
tive survey by the records analysis 
department of Remington Rand 
Inc., we elected to change to termi- 
nal digit filing, the actual transition 
to be carried out by that company’s 
business services department. 


Desperate Need for Room 


The four departments principally 
concerned with this problem were 
accident and health and bond, auto- 
mobile, compensation and liability, 
and inland marine. Though each 
department has filing problems 
peculiar to itseli—having great dif- 
ferences in volume, auditing pro- 
cedures, and frequency of reference 

all four had used straight numeri- 
cal filing systems. At the time of 
our decision to change, however, all 
were faced with pretty much the 
same difficulties: desperate need for 
flexible expansion room, equally 
urgent need for control over files, 
and various bottlenecks and 
curacies in filing procedures. 

These last included the strenuous, 
time-consuming job of periodical 
hackshifting of file contents. Simul- 
taneously, low-numbered drawers 
thinned out as old policies expired, 
and high-numbered drawers became 
overloaded by the daily reports on 


inac- 


The mechanical difti- 
culties resulting from this unbalance 


new policies. 


included over-long search time, ag 
gravating backlogs of “missing” 
dailies (those out of file and wanted 
by other departments), and physi 
cally strenuous chores for the girls 

There were more specific depart 
mental problems, such as continuous 
auditing of workmen’s compensation 
policies. This results in the single 
initial daily report swelling to 5, 6, 
7 and thicknesses of paper 
within the policy year, only to be 
abruptly returned to a single sheet 
upon the 
five-times expansion 


more 


issuance of renewal. A 

allowance 
within each drawer was necessary, 
in addition to the normal expansion 
provision. 


Employee Morale 


One other difficulty demanding 
attention was the question of em 
ployee morale and evaluation of in- 
dividual employee performance. As 
our files more and more 
awkward to handle, there was no 
way of 


became 


work 
strict 


establishing 
loads for each girl. Without 
control of file contents—other em 
ployees were free to extract and 
replace dailies, often incorrectly 

no feeling of responsibility or pride 
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COMPLETELY 
DIFFERENT 


MAKES COPIES ON 
NON-SENSITIZED PAPER 





The sensational Kodak Verifax 
Printer—distributed nationally by 
Recordak—lets you make 3 copies 
of a letter in 1 minute for less 
than 4¢ each. 
A revolutionary discovery makes this 
speed and economy possible. You copy 
your office records on non-sensitized 
paper—instead of specially treated 
papers; and you get 3 or more copies 
—instead of one—from each sheet of 
Verifax matrix paper. Also, you ex- 
pose your original only once! 
Anyone in your office can operate 
the Verifax Printer after a few min- 
utes’ instruction. And under your 
present room lighting—another plus. 
Your savings in retyping costs alone 
will soon exceed the surprisingly low 
price —$240. 


copying saves 


wherever there’s paper work 


...see for yourself without the slightest 
obligation. Prompt service from any one 
of Recordak’s 33 offices. 


p—- MAIL COUPON TODAY - pees 


Recordak Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company) 

444 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me free Verifax 
folder an@ address of nearest Recordak office. 
R-24 
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Terminal Digit Filing—Continued 


could be instilled in the girls, and 
they were further hindered by the 
constant pressure of back work. 

Our present terminal digit sys- 
tem overcame these difficulties to a 
great extent at one fell swoop. The 
business services department super- 
visor and her assistant trained four 
of our senior girls to the new 
method, and with them as a crew 
completed the cut-over from numeri- 
cal to terminal digit in eight months, 
with virtually no interruption in 
normal operations. 

The daily report files now are 
made up of five-drawer legal and 
letter size file cabinets. Terminal 
digit involves reading the identifica- 
tion number “backwards” in pairs of 
digits. 123456, for instance, is read 
as 56-34-12 for filing purposes. 56 
is the primary identification, 34 the 
secondary, and 12 the last. In prac- 
tice, each drawer is labeled with two 
pairs of digits; thus the folder for 
the sample number given would be 
56-34, and the desired daily report 
would be in numerical position 12 
(irrespective of other absent 56-34 
series dailies) within it. 

As a result, the load of daily re- 
ports is evenly distributed through- 
out the entire file battery. We can 
pull out any number of drawers at 
random in a tier of cabinets, and 
each one will show the same amount 
of expansion room within an inch 
or so. The use of FlexiFile hangers 
helps distribute the material evenly 
throughout each drawer, regardless 
of how full they are, and encourages 
neat positioning. 

This evenness of file loading is the 
key to many of our erstwhile prob- 
lems. We now assign a set number 
of file drawers to each girl, and give 
her full responsibility for them. In 
return, the individual girl is the only 
person permitted to use them. We 
thereby lay the first cornerstone of 
good file control. It now becomes 
relatively simple to evaluate per- 
formance. Since no girl can be 
overloaded, morale has been given 
a big boost. The physically taxing 
back-shifting operation that fre- 
quently kept the girls past closing 
time has also been eliminated. 

Requisition forms with columns 
ruled to permit entering desired 
numbers, broken down according to 
pairs of digits, are used by other de- 


partments to request dailies. The de- 
partment or section wanting specific 
dailies makes out its requisition 
form in terminal digit sequence. The 
file clerk then may proceed from 
drawer to drawer in logical order, 
pulling dailies without wasteful 
back-tracking. An additional benefit 
of the form is that it eliminates tran- 
scription of numbers, and thus 
avoids one possible source of error. 

Dailies which are “missing” are 
located by means of an Index Visible 
(IVI) system. As soon as a daily 
is requested and found missing from 
the file department, a small insert 
card is made out and placed in a spe- 
cial panel in TD order. The physi- 
cal construction of the IVI panel is 
such that rapid repositioning of 
cards is possible, and rapid scanning 
easy. “Searches” using the IV] 
panels for reference, move from de- 
partment to department where 
dailies are in various stages of proc- 
essing to find the wanted items. This 
operation is continuous throughout 
the day. No daily is carried as actu- 
ally “missing” for long. 

On a typical day a girl will pull 
two hundred and fifty dailies and 
file three hundred and fifty. From 
the beginning of the change-over, 
other employees were banned from 
the files. Consequently, each girl is 
willing to assume responsibility for 
her section. With the help of a sim- 
ple charge-out card, she finds it easy 
to maintain very high standards of 
accuracy. 

The periodic thinning out of files 
to remove expired material used to 
be a concomitant of backshifting 
usually done on overtime, and in- 
variably put off as long as possible 
since both operations were a prime 
nuisance to everyone. Each girl now 
thins out one drawer in the course 
of her normal day’s work. Periodic 
file checks are carried out rarely 
since the backshifting operation is 
not necessary under terminal digit, 
and accuracy is much higher. 

Our new system has enabled us to 
operate our files smoothly with a 
savings in personnel of more than 
20%. As a matter of fact, the orig- 
inal file personnel has been able to 
assume duties beyond the scope of 
the old system, so that our savings 
in this area have been two-fold, 

By use of MultiSorts, dailies to 
be filed are quickly classified. 
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Recordak Bantam Microfilmer, one of 6 models designed for all requirements, all budgets. 


500 records photographed 


in | minute for 7 cents 


Have you checked all the ways you can apply 
the speed and economy of Recordak Microfilming to your routines? 


Chances are this unique photographic proc- 

ess is now simplifying jobs similar to some of 

yours. Remember over 100 different types of 
business—thousands of concerns—are now 
using it. Here are just some of the possibilities: 

(]To eliminate costly manual transcription in 
daily routines. Cost studies show that even 
where a few words are transcribed from one set 
of records to another, Recordak Microfiliming 
saves time and dollars. 

[|)To get a photographically accurate and com- 
plete record of checks prior to deposit in your 
bank. Time-consuming description is eliminated 

. errors, too. 

(_}To speed data to other offices . . 
tighter control . . . eliminating manual trans- 
cription and mistakes. 


. allowing 


_)To photograph punched card reports. No need 
to produce them in duplicate—Recordak Micro- 
film copies cost less than carbons. 

|)To make a photographic record of any docu- 
ment in the fastest time and at lowest cost. 


To speed reference. No problem when data must 
be added periodically—Recordak Microfilming 
and Filmsort cards work hand to 
sumplify any job. (Recordak is an authorized 
Filmsort distributor.) 


hand in 


It will certainly pay you to double-check your 
routines with a Recordak Systems Man soon. No 
obligation whatsoever. Write Recordak Corpora- 
tion (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


**Recordak”’ ts a trade-mark 


SRECORDRK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to insurance routines 
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“NOW-—We Pull Any of Our 
250,000 Policies...in Seconds!” 


TERMINAL DIGIT NUMERIC 
FILING of policy numbers, has 
minimized the filing, finding and 
sorting problems for Swett & 
Crawford, insurance underwrit- 
ers and agents. 


With this system you too will 
get an even distribution of work 
load—very low filing error per- 
centage (even with high clerical 
turnover), rapid operator train- 
ing, and eliminate drawer “‘shift- 
ing.” 

Terminal Digit Filing can be 
set up either for drawer or shelf 
filing. With shelf filing you get 
rapid reference to policies and 


space saving efficiency. 

As Mr. Martin of Swett & 
Crawford puts it. “Following 
this (Terminal Digit) pattern 
we can pull any desired policy 
from our 250,000 in the files in a 
matter of seconds.” 

Pacific Employers Insurance 
Company reports similar results, 
culminating in labor savings of 
35% over their old method. 

Dailies for these companies are 
housed in Remington Rand Safe- 
Files® to provide certified, point- 
of-use fire protection. For details 
circle SC698. 


Quick ‘Changeover’ to Terminal 


Digit Remington Rand’s Busi- 
ness Services Department has 
the experience and staff to step 
in and swiftly replace your old 
system with time, cost and space 
saving Terminal Digit Filing. 
Changeover by BSD is fast; will 
not disrupt your present opera- 
tions. 

Get all the facts —Circle free 
folder CR844. 


Remington. Bland 


Room 2238, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


Yes, I'd like a copy of the literature circled below. 


SC698 C669 
Name 
Title 


Company 


Address 


CR&44 


“Account Current’’ 
Reports Quicker! 


With the New Remington Rand 
fully Automatic Printing Calcu- 
lator you can complete “account 
current” reports and proration 
figuring faster and more accu- 
rately. 

The New Model “99” is the first 
fully automatic calculator that 
prints and gives you 10 key touch 
operation. You get:— 

e AUTOMATIC multiplication 
and division. 

e EXCLUSIVE multiplying 
“memory” constant key. (En- 
ter the multiplier just once — 
press the constant key for 
repeat multiplication automati- 
cally.) 


e SIMPLA-TAPE prints only 
the pertinent factors. (Pre- 
vents transcription errors and 
provides printed proof of ac- 
curacy. Totals and sub-totals 
are printed in red.) 

e DIRECT subtraction 
credit balance. 

The Dual Purpose “99” per- 
mits you to do all office figuring 
jobs on one machine. You get the 
cost saving advantages of fast 
operator training, plus “two- 
machine” performance with “‘one- 
machine” upkeep.Write us today, 
or call your local Remington 
Rand Representative for com- 
plete details in Booklet C669 


with 








NDUSTRY rarely uses all the 

data that it prepares and the in- 

formation that it harbors in its 
files, records and reports. This is a 
completely understandable situation 
because it is a fact that much data 
must be recorded in order to have 
available that which can be used. 
For example, ten suggestions may 
have to be reviewed before one prac- 
tical idea is garnered. We do not 
know in advance which idea is the 
good one; hence, we suffer the other 
nine as a cost of the one. 


The Use of Data 


Now that we have demonstrated 
our sympathy for management and 
its failure to use all of the available 
information, and we have shown 
that we understand the problems at- 
tending the development of data, we 
can get down to the business of 
discussing (without criticism) the 
use of data prepared by means of 
the various analyses which we have 
discussed during the past year in 
this column. 

In the scientific management of 
an office, the analysis of the affairs 
of the office consists of three parts. 
Part one deals with collecting the 
data. Part two deals with recording 
it, and part three has to do with in- 
terpretation and use. 

Partly to review and partly to 
make our presentation complete, 
just what information is collected. 
If we accept the statement (made by 
a group of record experts) that 
most of the material retained in files 
is never looked at after it is filed and 
that about half of the material in the 
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How To Use The Office Analysis 


files can be destroyed (on a selec- 
tive basis) without detriment, we 
must accept the premise that we can 
reduce the number of statistical 
statements by the simple expediency 
of determining what data is useful 
in control of office operations. 


What We Want 


We think the condensed list which 
follows may pin-point the thinking 
as to what we do want in our anal- 
ysis of operations. Records should 
be kept showing : 


1. Employment and personnel data: 
1.1 Source of recruitment (where 
do we get our applicants—is the 
source satisfactory ?) 

1.2 Report of absenteeism and 
tardiness with an estimate of the 
cost (under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, record of hours worked 
by non-exempt personnel must be 
kept. Why not make the record 
complete and accurately indicate 
tardiness? Tardiness may take place 
any time the employee reports after 
the scheduled hours—this also in- 
cludes coffee breaks). 

1.3 Report of office accidents both 
as to cause, effect and suggested 
remedies (accidents do happen in 
the office—analyze the causes and 
attempt to correct them). 

1.4 Extent and cost of employees’ 
services including vacations, pen- 
sions, group type of insurance, med- 
ical benefits, and others offered by 
management (appraise their effec- 
tiveness as aids to better employer- 
employee relations. Are you getting 
your money’s worth?). 

1.5 Causes of resignations and sev- 


erances (why have employees left 
the services of your company? The 


answers may be helpful in diagnos- 
ing your problems). 
1.6 Suggestions made by employees 
intended to improve operations (do 
your employees make suggestions 
concerning their work? Are the 
suggestions recognized ?). 
1.7 Merit rating or performance 
rating of the employees (do you 
know which employees make the 
biggest contribution ?). 
1.8 Promotions, transfers—move- 
ment of personnel (are your em- 
ployees frozen on their jobs or are 
opportunities present for transfers 
to other kinds of work? Are your 
key employees learning the insur- 
ance business ?). 
19 Record of changes in salary 
rates (this is an employee’s record 
of service and earnings ). 
1.10 Labor turnover analysis and 
estimate of cost of employing new 
personnel (determine if labor turn- 
over can be reduced and controlled). 
The records pertaining to “Em- 
ployment” are used for control pur- 
poses. Facts and figures are needed 
to appraise personnel policies and 
their effectiveness. In our opinion, 
these are the basic data needed to 
appraise the personnel—they consti- 
tute the survey and analysis of that 
part of the organization which deals 
with the human element. 


Methods and Procedures 


The second part deals with meth- 
ods and procedures. The survey 
should include the following phys- 
ical aspects of production : 

(Continued on the next page) 





booklets 


P183—How Much Shall We Allow 
for Printing? 


This question often pops up in conferences 
and rarely can an answer be supplied imme- 
diately. This 16 page booklet presents a set 
of simple talks to help arrive at the cost of 
offset or letterpress printing promptly. It is 
said to be so easy to follow that even a 
person who has never ordered a piece of 
printed matter can read the cost of most 
printing jobs, simply by knowing the size and 
quantity. 


P184—A Catalog of Personnel 
Materials 


A leading publisher of tests and employee 
relations material has prepared this catalog 
to assist personnel men in selecting better 
employees, increasing employee perform- 
ance, choosing employees for promotion and 
reducing employee turnover. Included are 
general personnel tests as well as specialized 
tests for clerical and office personnel. Of 
special interest is a morale survey to measure 
the feelings of employees about their jobs, 
their pay and the company for which they 
work. The material listed is useful to any 
type of company regardless of size. 


P185—Wage Incentives 


This little pamphlet lists some of the ob- 
jectives of wage incentives, considers stand- 
ards to be set and premiums to allow and 
discusses the matter of eligibility for an in- 
centive plan. It also deals with the cost of 
such a plan. Although written primarily for 
shop management it should also prove of 
interest to office managers. In conclusion 
there are listed four points of warning to 
those about to embark on a wage incentive 
plan. 
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The above material is available with- 
out charge or obligation. Simply check 
publication(s) desired. 
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Office Analysis—Continued 


2. Survey of methods and working 
conditions: 
2.1 Description of all office posi- 
tions including a statement of the 
purpose of each job, and the qualifi- 
cations for an incumbent (specifica- 
tions ). 
2.2 Flow charts of major routines 
showing the steps followed in proc- 
essing a policy, etc. 
2.3 Office manuals explaining how 
each job is handled, describing the 
procedures for completing the work. 
2.4 Work distribution _ analysis 
which shows the allocation of duties 
and responsibilities assigned to each 
employee. 
2.5 A study of the volume of work 
and a statement of policy for han- 
dling overloads—i.e., overtime, tem- 
porary help, employment of outside 
professional assistance such as using 
letter shops for extra typing, or 
training of key personnel for trans- 
fer between various jobs requiring 
additional help. 
2.6 Statement 
program. 
2.7 Periodic study and survey of 
all forms, records and reports to de- 
termine their efficiency and con- 
tinued use or the possibility of revi- 
sion. 
2.8 Study of filing system, and re- 
tention of records. Are important 
and unimportant items differenti- 
ated before filing ? 
2.9 Study of office equipment, its 
use, maintenance and modernization. 
2.10 Study the working conditions 
to determine the effect of light, tem- 
perature control and noise on effi- 
ciency of the employees. 
2.11 Study the office arrangement 
to see that space is efficiently and 
effectively used. 

Lastly, the survey should include 
a thorough rundown on expense 
control. 
3. Survey of management’s efforts 
to reduce certain office expenses: 
3.1 Examine the extent of control 
exercised over “petty cash” expendi- 
tures—too often this becomes a 
catch-all for dumping otherwise un- 
approved expenditures. 
3.2 Investigate the method used to 
control the use of the telephone for 
personal and company use. 
3.3 Determine if any uniform ap- 
proach has been developed in ap- 


describing training 


proving traveling expenses as meas- 
ured by established “per diem” 
standards. This would also include 
a survey of automobile allowances 
for privately owned cars used in 
company service. 

3.4 Determine if control is exercised 
over, but encouragement is given for 
employee participation in trade, 
technical, professional, civic and 
community activities, clubs and as- 
sociations. Dues, membership fees 
and expense allowances can be car- 
ried to an excess if careful appraisal 
is not made of these activities. Con- 
versely, community participation 
can be used to win friends for a 
company, if expertly and sincerely 
done. 

3.5 Control should be exercised 
over subscriptions to trade, indus- 
trial and professional publications. 
It is better to have sufficient sub- 
scriptions paid for by management 
and circulated among the key per- 
sonnel, than to let this type of train- 
ing be a matter of individual choice. 
Reading of trade publications can 
be one of the best means of train- 
ing new employees and of keeping 
experienced personnel up to date on 
professional advancements. 

Early this year, the Reader’s Di- 
gest contained a very amusing story 
which can be used in connection 
with controlling and improving of- 
fice efficiency. With due credit to 
the Reader’s Digest, the story deals 
with a chap who has taken over a 
new assignment. In explaining his 
apparent dilemma, he said he felt 
like the son of an Eastern Potentate, 
who upon attaining his twenty-first 
birthday, received from his father 
one hundred concubines. His di- 
lemma was adequately expressed by 
the remark—‘“It’s not that I don’t 
know what to do. It’s just that I 
don’t know where to start.” 

This series, in our seventh year 
of writing for Best’s, was beamed at 
the control of office operations. We 
know that most managers know 
what to do; they only lack informa- 
tion as to where to begin. We have 
tried to present an orderly and per- 
haps overly complete analysis of the 
elements of control: where to start 
and what to look for. If we have 
been too verbose, our weakness 
springs from our enthusiasm for 
“scientific management,” i.e., man- 
agement by the use of facts rather 
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than opinions which may spring 
from prejudice and may be unsup- 
ported by current facts. 

The “office job” is the spring- 
board into factual analysis. Start 
there—capture the details of what 
is being done. From there the sur- 
vey weaves through procedures, 
equipment, working conditions and 
supervision. Perhaps a brief outline 
will pinpoint the areas: (below ) 

In reprinting this outline, credit 
is extended to our friend, Professor 
Harry L. Wylie, who developed and 
used the outline in his lectures in 
the Record Management Course, 
Northwestern University Traffic In- 
stitute, Evanston, Illinois. 

All articles must be brought to an 
end. In this case, the closing of the 
series also closes another year. 
Without taking undue advantage of 
the opportunities afforded us in 
these columns, we wish to extend 
our thanks for the letters which we 
received as a result of these articles 
and for the comments which many 
of the readers expressed. It has 
been a pleasure to discuss the inter- 
esting aspects of management which 
are by no means cut and dried 
there still is sufficient latitude for 
individual opinion so that differ- 
ences in interpretation and applica- 
tion can correctly exist. Our view- 
points are obviously tempered by 
experience. It is the willingness to 
exchange experiences and expand 
its vision that makes American man- 
agement great by the standards of 
accomplishment. 


Office Analysis 
Pinpointed 


INVISIBLE TAPE? 


It’s new i 


ndj 
“++ almost dongs’ Tape 
in USe ! 





4 ° Here’s an all-new tape that does a 

ONt shrink. near-invisible mending job on documents, 
books, office records. It’s ideal for taping 

No 4 clo od. riders and endorsements on policies and 
ON t U coe valuable papers...completely shrinkproof, 

it stays crystal clear, won’t ooze adhesive 


Won t 0022 / ever! And you can write on it with pencil 
a 


or ink! 


Your office supplier has “Scotch” 810 Permanent Mending Tape in handy 
1296-inch rolls. See him today for a supply of this wonder-working tape ! 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


BRAND 
Permanent Mending Tape 


The term “Scotch” and the plaid design are registered trademarks for the more than 300 pressure- 
sensitive adhesive tapes made in U.S.A. by Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co., St. Paul, 
Minn.—also makers of ‘‘Scotch” Sound Recording Tape, ‘‘Underseal”” Rubberized Coating, 
“Scotchlite” Reflective Sheeting, ‘‘Safety-Walk” Non-slip Surfacing, 3M” Abrasives, “3M” 
Adhesives. General Export: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N, Y. In Canada: London, Ont., Can. 





Step Area of interrogation 
What is being done? 
How much is being done? 
Where is it being done? 
. How is it being done? 
Why is it being done? 
Who should do it? 
When is it done? 
How can time be saved? 
9. Can efficiency be increased ? 
10. Can morale be improved? 
11. Who carries the load? 
12. Is the organization being de- 
veloped ? 
13. Is there a salary administration 
plan? 
14. Are the employees qualified ? 





Applicable to 

Tool of accomplishment Large office Small office 
Job Analysis. Yes Yes 
Work distribution analysis. Yes Yes 
Work flow analysis. Yes No 
Process or procedures analysis. Yes Yes 
( bjective analysis. Yes Yes 
Delegation of duties. Yes Partially 
Time analysis and scheduling. Yes Important 
Work simplification. Yes Important 
Training. Yes Should be 
Supervisory effectiveness. Yes Yes 
Employee merit rating. Yes Should be 


Training and aptitude testing. Yes Yes 


Merit rating. Yes 
Training and aptitude testing. Yes 
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e brings you increased profits — 
two ways... 


Policy Design Engineering has produced 
our “Short-Write” Policy Plan. It is the 
only plan that completely covers every 
facet of policy processing and printing. 
That’s why “Short-Write” can—1. increase 
your profits by reducing your policy proc- 
essing costs substantially — immediately 
2. increase your profits further by the 
Plan’s single, simple policy format that 
covers every one of these policies you 
write (Automobile, Liability, Burglary, 
Inland Marine — Personal Lines, etc.) — 
thus your printing costs and inventory 
handling can be far less. 

The tooling up for the “Short-Write” 
Plan has all been done, in fact it is actually 
working now for several companies — and 
what a job it is doing! We'd like to show 
you how it can work for you. Please fill out 
and mail the handy coupon today for the 
full story about “Short-Write”. 


better policies” 


NAME 


|‘ RECORDING & STATISTICAL 
a CORPORATION 


B appress———™ 


yWTLE—— 


100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N.Y. 


| cin — ae oa 2815 N. Vermilion Street, Danville, Illinois 
sooe™ 


BOSTON © CHICAGO + DETROIT © MONTREAL © TORONTO 


(Also complete printing plants at Boston and Toronto) 
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An Approach fo Electronics 


UR approach to the question 

of the practicability of a large 

scale data processing instal- 
lation dates primarily from the spe- 
cial Actuarial Society meeting held 
in New York City in September 
1952. As a result of this meeting 
our administrative vice president 
asked Remington Rand to make a 
presentation outlining their sugges- 
tions for approaching such-a step. 
This presentation was made in 
November 1952 with the result that 
two men, one a department head 
with methods and procedures ex- 
perience and the other an actuarial 
technician, were designated to re- 
ceive fundamental training in pro- 
gramming for computers. 


A Formal Committee. 


Knowledge gained in this training 
and information obtained in subse- 
quent discussions with represent- 
atives of IBM, RCA, Remington 
Rand and Princeton Institute and 
from visits to computer installations 
led to recommendations for the es- 
tablishment of a formal committee 
for studying the question of elec- 
tronic computers for our company. 

To give a broad basis of under- 
standing within the committee mem- 
bership it was established to consist 
of the heads of the renewal depart- 
ment (premium accounting depart- 
ment), the policy payments depart- 
ment (embraces the major areas of 
financial services to policyowners 
such as loans, dividends etc.), the 
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planning and coordinating depart- 
ment (our methods group), and the 
general services department (in- 
cludes such machine activities as 
tabulating and key punch) and also 
included a technical assistant from 
the actuarial department—a man 
very familiar with machine process- 
ing procedures. 

This committee was given the re- 
sponsibility to: 


1. Keep abreast of developments in 
the field of electronic data process- 
ing machines through; 

a. training each member of the com- 
mittee in techniques for their use, 
b. familiarizing each member with 
equipment now available and im- 
provements being made thereon and 
machines being planned, 

c. learning of the activities of po- 
tential users both within and with- 
out the insurance field. 

2. Determine whether such ma- 
chines are practical for use by our 
company and if so; 

a. to ascertain what equipment 
would do our work adequately, reli- 
ably and more economically than 
present equipment and methods and, 
b. encourage the adoption of new 
systems more adaptable to conver- 
sion to the systems required if this 
type of equipment were obtained. 
3. Be prepared to make recom- 
mendations regarding the acquisi- 
tion of such machines and to guide 
necessary organizational and sys- 
tems changes if such recommenda- 
tions were approved. 


Training of the members of the 
committee was accomplished by 
sending them (two at a time for op- 
timum training results) to program- 
ming and familiarization 
conducted by the several manufac- 
turers of equipment. To obtain 
maximum benefit through gaining 
knowledge of the different ap- 
proaches of the manufacturers, some 
members received schooling at 
Remington Rand, others from IBM 
and some also received program- 
ming and other training at Com- 
puter Research Corporation (now a 
division of National Cash Register. ) 
This gave experience both with the 
approach using the giant type ma- 
chines and also that using the me- 
dium size lower cost machines such 
as CRC and ElectroData offered. 


courses 


Visits to Manufacturers 


This committee in turn selected 
and trained in computer techniques 
four staff members—young men 
who had been given a broad general 
administrative training with the 
company. During this same period 
visits to manufacturers building 
such equipment and to users and 
potential users kept us abreast of 
developments. 

Meanwhile discussion of this sub- 
ject within the committee had de- 
veloped the viewpoint that for a 
company our size ($1 billion ordi- 
nary insurance in force, $% billion 
group insurance in force, 350,000 


(Continued on the next page) 





Approach to Electronics—Continued 


ordinary policies) the best approach 
was based on the “consolidated func- 
tions approach” for handling the 
ordinary insurance record keeping. 
It was felt that even though an elec- 
tronic data processing system such 
or the IBM 702 
would have worthwhile applications 
in the group business for example, 
nevertheless the practical applica- 
tion must swim on what 
could be done as applied to the ordi- 


as the Univac 


sink or 


nary insurance processing activity 
of the company. This ordinary in- 
surance activity embraces perhaps 
three hundred people in accounting 
and record keeping phases while 
embraces about 
people. It felt 
that considering the area 
of unknown in this subject a com- 
puter should justify itself on the 
basis of the ordinary insurance proc- 
essing if one were to be installed. 


group insurance 


seventy-five 


therefore 


was 


Any benefit gained from group in- 
surance or investment applications 
would be the gravy to go with the 
meat and potatoes of the ordinary 
insurance activity. 








With this in mind it was readily 
determined that the major question 
for a company of our size, as with 
all middle sized7insurance compa- 
nies, was not the question of which 
device was most efficient for our use 
but rather the question of whether 
any large scale device was econom- 
ically sound for installation. Our 
study of the programming of large 
scale devices had convinced us that 
such a device was indeed a practical 
one so far as the ability to do our 
work was concerned. The 
nomics, though, were unproven. 


cCu- 


Time Study Started 


Based on this, a time study lead- 
ing to determinations on this sub- 
ject was embarked upon. At the 
same time a program was established 
to provide employee information 
and education on this subject. It 
our belief that neither time 
study nor any other steps in this 
direction would be successful to the 
degree hoped for unless employee 
information and education backed 


was 


it up. To this end a meeting was 
held of all personnel from the ordi- 
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nary insurance and related process- 
ing areas for the purpose of advis- 
ing them that the study was being 
undertaken. It was explained that it 
had the full support of management, 
that its objectives were such that 
the end result hoped for would be a 
savings in expense through a re- 
duction in staff and that the nature 
of the work done by the computer, 
if one were installed, would be such 
that the highly repetitive and per- 
haps equally monotonous _ tasks 
would be the ones that would dis- 
appear. Jobs of posting record 
cards, filing record cards, drawing 
record cards and copying from them 
the information thereon were the 
types of repetitive activity that 
would best be done by the computer. 
The approach to employee educa- 
tion stressed the viewpoint that free- 
dom from these highly repetitive 
monotonous operations would be a 
boon to mankind and specifically to 
the employees of Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. Coupled 
with this was the assurance that no 
employee doing his job competently 
would find himself a sacrifice on the 
altar of machine efficiency. 


Cyclical Type of Effort 


The time study approach used 
was based on the belief that it was 
most desirable to measure those 
areas of endeavor that typify the 
cyclical type of effort, activity based 
on a daily cycle, weekly cycle or a 
monthly cycle. Activity that oc- 
curred only quarter-annually, semi- 
annually or annually was of interest 
but believed not a major factor in 
the determination of whether a com- 
puter was economically applicable 
to our work. For this reason it was 
decided to make a study embracing 
one month’s activity. Such a study 
would include all activity of the 
daily, weekly or monthly cycle. 
Operations such as year-end work 
which occurs on an annual cycle 
were again considered to be in the 
“gravy” area of measurement. They 
would be the safety factors that 
compensated for errors in judgment 
in the measurement of the more 
routine activities. 

After complete orientation of the 
personnel involved, a time study was 
conducted for thirty days using a 
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Task Time Record Form. On this 
ach employee was asked to fully 
record his or her daily activity for 
the full period of thirty days. At the 
end of each weekly period the time 
records were picked up, reviewed by 
the supervisor and summarized on 
a Task List Form. In a meeting of 
the supervisors it was stressed that 
it was important to keep a clear 
breakdown of all activity occurring ; 
thus if the supervisor found at the 
end of the first week that insuf- 
ficient detail was being maintained 
then a more detailed record would 
be kept in the second week. 

At the end of the month these 
time records were turned over to the 
staff of the computer committee for 
recapping by department and divi- 
sions. Naturally on some of the rec- 
ords it was found that a breakdown 
would be kept in one manner while 
on another record presenting simi- 
lar problems the breakdown was 
kept in a different manner. It was 
recognized that in some instances it 
would be necessary to go back and 
have a special study conducted in a 
new period in order to break out the 
detail not properly reflected in the 
previous time study. Where such 
additional information was devel- 
oped, it was in every instance relate 
hack to the period originally studied 
in measuring its effect. For exam- 
ple if it were found necessary to 
determine additional detail the fig- 
ures developed in the new period 
would be used only as determining 
the pro rata factors to apply to the 
total time developed in the original 
study period. 

After all individual time records 
were recapped into a divisional time 
inventory by the staff of four pre- 
viously mentioned, a copy of this 
divisional time inventory was turned 
over to the department heads for 
their review and action in connec- 
tion with current routines. 


Procedure Charting 


Thereafter these divisional time 
inventories were used by the com- 
mittee staff as a basis for procedure 
charting on a functional basis all 
present routines of the ordinary in- 
surance activity processing area. 
Procedure flow charts were devel- 
oped along functional lines in each 
area of major activity. Each block 
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irom the primary procedure chart 
was in turn detailed on a supplemen- 
tary procedure chart. To these pro- 
cedure charts were matched the man 
hours developed in the divisional 
time inventories. This operation was 
conducted in such a fashion that all 
time on a departmental or divisional 
was accounted for. If some 
element of time, such as supervisors 
time, did not appear pertinent to the 
question of computer operations, it 
was shown in a block on the detailed 
flow chart but identified as super- 
time. This meant that it 
would not be lost sight of and if it 
subsequently became pertinent to 
the study it would be included and 
analyzed. 


basis 


vision 


It is our belief that results shown 
by time studies of this sort are 
meaningful only to the particular 
company being: studied. We have 
many procedures and problems of 
an accounting nature not paralleled 
in cther insurance companies. As 
an example, over the years we have 
written an exceptionally wide range 
of both participating and non-par- 


ticipating coverages. The reader can 
undoubtedly name many ways in 
which policies or practices peculiar 
to his company have a material ef- 
fect on costs. 

Nevertheless the following per- 
centages may be found to be of in- 
terest. Our study showed that for 
the ordinary insurance activity 
measured, the end result was 


Department Black Gray 


N Oo 
37.7 
69.2 
33.0 
38.6 


White 


i 
. 
ai 
> 


Policy payments 
Renewal 
Accounting 
Actuarial 
Installment 
payments 
Key punch 
Tabulating 


muh uw 
SI 


Ww 


61.8 : 21.8 
53.1 ... 469 
76.6 23.4 


56.8 6.4 368 


In the figures shown “Black” indi- 
cates the percentage of man hours 
applied to present methods, that 
would be replaced by computer 
methods. “Gray” represents the 
shadowy area that could not be 
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clearly resolved. “White” is the area 
that would be substantially unaf- 
fected by computer operations. To 
the percentages of total man hours 
thus determined factors were ap- 
plied based on our known costs for 
our clerical operations. 

For this purpose a standard was 
established based on routine clerical 
man hours—we used the average 
man hour costs of so-called ‘“‘subject 
hours” under the old salary stabiliza- 
tion regulations. It was recognized 
that the man hours released or re- 
placed by computer operations were 
far less costly man hours than our 
average man hour costs overall. The 
computer in our conception was as- 
signed to do only such tasks as were 
highly repetitive in nature and as 
would be expected these were the 
least costly man hours per unit. 
Overhead in the form of fringe 
benefits was included in the hourly 
cost assigned but such matters as 
space occupied were not considered. 

In the definition of work to be 
done by the computer vs. work to 
be continued on the present basis, 
all operations other than the ordi- 
nary insurance and related activity 
were considered as areas to be con- 
tinued on the present basis. Yet 
they might be operations already on 
a machine procedure basis and defi- 
nitely scheduled for conversion to 
computer. 


Well Defined Area 


The definition of work to be per- 
formed by the computer was based 
on studies made by or with the as- 
sistance of two of the major cor- 
porations in this field of endeavor, 
namely IBM and Remington Rand. 


Studies independently conceived, 
when compared, showed that while 
methods differed the overall area of 
work embraced was about the same 
under either method. Thus, we had 
a reasonably well defined area of 
operations to be performed by the 
computer despite no knowledge at 
this point as to what computer, if 
any, would be found to be desirable 
for our operations. 

The studies in all took nearly a 
year and just under ten thousand 
man hours to complete but they re- 
sulted in information indicating that 
Pacific Mutual did indeed have an 
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application that was economically 
sound, utilizing a large scale elec- 
tronic data processing device. 

In our particular case we left up 
to the representatives of the IBM 
Corporation who were working with 
us the determination of whether a 
device such as the 702 was better 
suited to our needs than a device 
such as the IBM 650. We felt in 
this regard that they would have no 
“ax to grind” and would make rec- 
ommendations based on their sincere 
opinion of what was best for Pacific 
Mutual. In our case their represent- 
atives, after a comprehensive study, 
made a recommendation for utiliza- 
tion of the IBM 702. 

Studies were continued based on 
utilization of the IBM 702, the 
Univac and the ElectroData model 
204 digital computers, after decid- 
ing against any strictly binary com- 
puter and those that were decimal 
machines but not alphanumeric in 
data handling ease. 


Which Device Best 


Having determined to our satis- 
faction that our company did indeed 
have an economic application for a 
large scale electronic data process- 
ing device we in April of this year 
concentrated our efforts fully to- 
ward determining which device was 
best for Pacific Mutual. We had 
previously determined that, superfi- 
cially, the economics of the two 
giants were approximately the same 
for us. The area of work embraced, 
the monthly operating costs of the 
system and the cost of equipment 
acquisition whether rental or pur- 
chase were substantially similar. In 
round figures for Pacific Mutual 
they implied a monthly equipment 
cost of $20,000 and a related per- 
sonnel cost of the same magnitude. 

An exception to this was the ap- 
proach taken by the ElectroData 
Corporation. Their approach showed 
equipment costs materially less than 
that of either IBM or Remington 
Rand, but a methods approach ap- 
pearing to us to embrace much more 
manual processing. We subse- 
quently rejected the ElectroData ap- 
proach in favor of a process more 
compatible with our desires for a 
method offering a high degree of 
automation, backed by demonstrable 
performance. 


IBM 702 was rejected for our 
purposes only after determinations 
by their own representatives had in- 
dicated that it was not competitive 
with the Univac on our work unless 
it were to be provided with buffers 
to enable it to read, write and com- 
pute relatively simultaneously. Sub- 
sequently the IBM 702 was with- 
drawn from further order taking 
and it was announced that the ma- 
chines that were to be built would, 
in general, be built without buffers. 

It thus became apparent to us 
that despite our strong belief in the 
efficiencies of an electronic data 
processing system that Pacific Mu- 
tual would either need to wait for 
the systems “just around the cor- 
ner” such as the RCA developments 
or the IBM 705 or else we should 
satisfy ourselves with the older de- 
sign but more proven data process- 
ing system—the Univac of Reming- 
ton Rand. 

In our case we made a decision 
in favor of the latter. Whether it is 
a wise decision will be proven in 
time. One of the things that makes 
America great is the right of individ- 
uals and of individual corporations 
to make their own decisions inde- 
pendently. Another company may 
reach a different decision, convinced 
that another device is better for its 
purposes or that no action should 
be taken except that of watchful 
waiting. 

From the equipment viewpoint, 
this is a fast changing picture. There 
are a number of companies other 
than those mentioned here who have 
or are developing electronic equip- 
ment for data processing. 


Cost of Applications 


In the several companies men- 
tioned, progress from a machine 
specifications viewpoint is equally 
great or greater. The IBM 705 ap- 
pears to be, for some applications, a 
much superior device to the IBM 
702; for other applications it would 
cost more. The ElectroData Cor- 
poration developments hold great 
promise for tape systems at a lower 
unit processing cost. 

The major question for most 
companies will be whether there is 
for them an economic application for 
any such system. 
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ITTING on their haunches, our 
ee kept count of their 
herds by notching a stick or scratch- 
ing a stone. Numbers, however, 
weren't actually born until primitive 
people invented a word for “alone” 
or “oneness,” as separate from the 
Next, since most human 
things tend to come in pairs, the 
word for “marriage” also came to 
mean “‘two.” Discovery of the hands 
and feet as a natural adding machine 
resulted in the birth of actual arith- 
metic—and, incidentally, caused 
other numbers to be invented. 


mass. 


Roman Numerals 


Roman numerals originated as 
vertical strokes, with the symbol for 
five, “V,” indicating the joint made 
by the thumb and the other fingers. 
The lowest Hindu-Arabic numerals 
were originally horizontal strokes, 
= and =, which, written cursively, 
became 2 and 3. 

The oldest system of counting was 
based on the five fingers of one hand. 
Our decimal system, is, of course, 
based on two hands. Oddly enough, 
a system of counting by 20 is still 
preferred in scattered parts of the 
world. In fact, among Bantu tribes 
in Africa and among the Eskimos, 
such expressions as “one person,” 
or “my hands, my feet” means 20. 

The first fully developed system 
of counting was based on the number 
60. It enabled the ancient Baby- 
lonians to make the first great dis- 
coveries in engineering and astron- 
omy. Traces of this system are still 
evident in the way space is divided 
into 360 degrees and the hour into 
60 minutes. 

For many centuries in Western 
Europe, a system based on 120 was 
used. In Medieval England, the 
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word “hundred” really meant 120. 
There are 12 pence in the British 
shilling, and we are still in the habit 
of buying things by the dozen, al- 
though our money is based on 10. 


Zero 


Zero, as a number, was unknown 
in the West until the Ninth Century. 
Then, with the importation of 
Hindu-Arabic figures and the zero 
symbol, our decimal system of count- 
ing was finally adopted—and only 
then did various branches of mathe- 
matics really begin to develop. 

One strange development was 
numerology, or number symbolism. 
Countless great men of science— 
from Pythagoras and Plato on down 
—have believed in the occult prop- 
erties of numbers, as the key to 
events and the unseen world. In the 
world of the numerologist, the num- 
ber one always means unity. Two 
stands for diversity and marriage. 
And the number three has never lost 
its original meaning of “‘all.” Alone 
among numbers, three has a begin- 
ning, middle and an end. Three is 
therefore mystical and holy. 

The trident or triple thunderbolt 
have often symbolized greatness— 
and even the Christian Trinity testi- 
fies to this meaning. Folk tales of 
all nations abound in 3 wishes, 3 
suitors, 3 tries, etc. Even baseball 
allows the batter only 3 strikes—for 
there’s no reason to prolong the issue 
if three means “all.” 

Four has always represented the 
earth, from the four cardinal direc- 
tions. Four also signifies justice—a 
man is judged to be “on the square,” 
a traditional concept. Six represents 
perfection, since it is a perfect num- 
ber—being equal to the sum of its 
divisors smaller than itself: 6 = 1 


plus 2 plus 3. For the numerologist, 
this meaning is confirmed by it tak- 
ing only six days for the creation in 
Genesis. 

Seven, now considered to be a 
“lucky” number by most people, was 
thought by the Babylonians to be a 
sign of evil. But gradually seven lost 
its bad reputation. Shakespeare 
spoke of the seven ages of man, and 
seven came to represent a timve—and 
a lucky time, at that. 

The number ten, being a complete 
cycle, has meant finality, complete- 
ness. And nine, therefore, has meant 
“all-but-complete.” Nine is also con- 
sidered “indestructible,” since what- 
ever number it is multiplied by, the 
product still adds up to nine. For 
example, 9 times 3 equals 27+ and 
2 plus 7 equals 9. 

By assigning numbers to letters, 
words, and days of the weeks, nu- 
merologists have made the most 
startling speculations—including the 
case of the man who tried to numer- 
ologize stock market prices during 
the 1920’s—and_. suffered the conse- 
quences. 


Mechanical Methods 


jut, be that as it may, modern 
business and science as well as nu- 
merology depend on the accurate 
use of numbers. Mathematics has 
advanced so fast, only mechanical 
methods of computation can keep up 
—and such primitive devices as the 
abacus and the counter reckoner 
have long since gone into the mu- 
seums. 

The first calculating machine was 
invented in 1642. Though vastly im- 
proved since then, all adding ma- 
chines operate on the same. princi- 
ples. In the year 1874 a Swedish 
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PROGRESS REPORT 


HE fire and casualty insurance 
would the 
threshold of radical changes due to 
development of large scale electronic 
devices according to a Progress Re- 
port on Electronics published by the 
Casualty Actuarial Society. 


business seem on 


The Society’s Research Commit- 
tee, under the chairmanship of Dud- 
ley M. Pruitt, assistant general 
manager and actuary of the General 
Accident, concludes that use of elec- 
tronic equipment appears certain 
(1) to speed up present accounting 
and statistical operations, (2) to 
mechanize present clerical operations 
and (3) to perform forecasting and 
testing jobs not now practical. If 
electronic data processing becomes 
well established the committee fore- 
sees rate changes more closely timed 
to development of experience and 
more actuarially accurate rates. 
Complete and prompt analysis of 
the business will gear the insurance 
product more closely to the public 
need and the public will be saved 
money in the process according to 
the Report. 

There are three sections of the re- 
port embracing, I. A survey of the 
machines, II. What companies 
should be doing now in preparation 
for ultimate electronic mechaniza- 
tion and, III. The outlook. The Re- 
port also contains a thirty-nine page 
appendix in which some specific rat- 
ing, coding and policy writing prob- 
lems are analyzed as examples of the 
type of changes in the business 
which the committee has predicted 
will arise from the development of 
electronic devices. 

Copies of the report are available 
through the office of the secretary 
treasurer of the Casualty Actuarial 
Society, Room 1230, 107 William 
Street, New York City at $2.00 each. 
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EXECUTIVES' HANDWRITING 


IF YOU'RE AN EXECUTIVE in the 
insurance business, the chances are 
fifty-fifty that your secretary has 
trouble reading your notes. Ina sur- 
vey just completed by the Norma 
Pencil Corporation, secretaries were 
asked to rate their bosses’ handwrit- 
ing. While the insurance executives 
rated just about even, 41% of all 
answering secretaries reported their 
bosses in the illegible category. 

Advertising men, architects and 
aviators were flunked badly by their 
secretaries, scoring as high as 75% 
illegibility. Executives in the build- 
ing trades, electrical engineering and 
the school systems won the blue 
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ribbon honors for a nice touch with 
the pen. 

Long-sufferipg secretaries often 
added unsolicited comments. “My 
boss writes like an Egyptian,” said 
one, presumably referring to hiero- 
glyphic-like — scrawls. Another 
checked “impossible to decipher” 
and noted her comments were ‘ 
sorable.” 


‘cen- 


Junior Executives 


Despite the popular belief that the 
younger generation has had _ less 
drilling in the three R’s, junior ex- 
ecutives, as a group, got a higher 
legibility scoring from their secre- 
taries than executives over forty. 


The survey was undertaken by the 
Norma Pencil Corporation in con- 
nection with the introduction of their 
new multicolor pencil-pen combina- 
tion. 


ELECTED PRESIDENT 


SHELDON F. HALL, vice president 
and secretary of Burroughs Corpo- 
ration, was elected president of the 
Office Equipment Manufacturers 
Institute at the Institute’s annual 
meeting in New York City. 

In accepting the presidency, Hall 
pointed out the lack of cognizance 
on the part of the average top execu- 
tive that the products of the office 
machine and equipment industry are 
the machine tools of the management 
and planning side of business, and 
that these production tools of the 
office require the same careful atten- 
tion as do production tools of the 
factory. 


IMPRESSIVE SALES 


To EACH OF His business clients an 
agent issues an important-looking 
certificate that reads: “This is to 
certify that (client’s name) has his 
insurance written with (agent's 
name). This insurance has_ been 
placed with sound capital stock com- 
panies that insure the cream of 
American business and industry.” 
Some clients, impressed, framed and 
hung the certificates. 
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* Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without * 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 
. Card File 
. Fibre Board 
. Insulated 
. Metal 
. Micro 
. Open Shelf Files 
. Portable 
. Rotary 
. Stencil 
. Tabulating Card 
. Visible 
. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 





TO 
Best’s Insu-ance News 


75 Fulton St., ’ w York 38, N. Y. 


Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 








Firm Name 
Attention of 
Position 

Firm Address 
City 
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MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


PAPER 
119. Card Index 
120. Duplicator 
70. Envelopes 
135. Labels 
121. Letterhead 
122. Policy 
123. Ledger 
137. Photocopying 
124. Thin (Copy) 
102. Visual Policy Jackets 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


68. 
69. 
7\. 
72. 
73. 
75. 
76. 
77. 


Business Forms 
Duplicating Supplies 
Erasers (Specialized) 
Loose Leaf Systems 
Marking Devices 
Paper Perforators 
Pens 

Pencils 


81. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


83. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 


Copyholders 
Justifier 

Line Indicator 
Pads 

Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


90. 
91. 
92. 
94. 
9%. 


LOSS 


140. 
97. 
63. 
98. 

112. 

107. 

138. 

128. 

125. 

141. 


Cord Cover 
Holder 
Index 
Silencer 
Stands 


PREVENTION 
Burglary Alarms 

Fire Extinguishers 

Fire Protection Service 
Fire Aid Kits 

Floor Polish oe 


Recording Door Loc 


Safety a 


Salvage Services 
Truck Alarm Systems 
Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 


62. 
127. 
64. 
115. 
65. 
66. 


Accounting System 
Filing Systems 
Office Planning 
Photocopying 
Record System 
Sales Incentives 


MISCELLANEOUS 


131. 
132. 
116. 
103. 
130. 
117. 
104. 

99. 
114. 
100. 
126. 
101. 


Accident Diagramming 
Advertising Blotters 
Advertising Specialties 
Birthday Cards 
Building Evaluation 
Display Material 
Greeting Cards 
Leather Goods 

Policy Wallets 
Promotional Gifts 
Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
Silencer for Dictating 





CARBON DIOXIDE 


ALL TYPES...ANY CLASS FIRE! 


Since different fire hazards require different types of 
fire extinguishers, PYRENE—C-O-TWO manufac- 
tures all types... the finest and most complete 
line on the market today. 

When doing business with PYRENE—C-O-TWO, 
you receive unbiased advice on what is best for your 
particular fire hazards, whether class A, B or C. 


Also, there is a well-rounded sales engineering or- 
ganization having nation-wide representation to 
render top quality service wherever you’re located. 

Don’t take unnecessary chances... the extensive 
fire protection experience of PYRENE—C-O-TWO 
over the years is at your disposal without obliga- 
tion. Get complete facts now! 


PYRENE- C-O-TWO 


NEWARK 1 


NEW JERSEY 


Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


COMPLETE FIRE PROTECTION 


portable fire extinguishers . 


DRY CHEMICAL 


VAPORIZING LIQUID 


. . built-in fire detecting and fire extinguishing systems 


SODA-ACID WATER 




















CHEMICAL FOAM «+ AIR FOAM 


Loss Cento 


SAFETY IN INDUSTRY © IN TRANSPORTATION © IN THE HOME 


The Tra 


ERY few motorists in the 

United States have not been 

aware for some time that our 
highways are getting pretty crowded 
and many of them are in poor con- 
dition structurally. Those who had 
not been aware of it have probably 
been shocked into awareness by the 
recent report of a special federal 
highway study committee named by 
President This com- 
mittee, headed by General Lucius 
Clay, reports that the nation needs a 
total of $101 billions in highway and 
street construction during the next 
ten years. 


Eisenhower. 


Two Accidents Out of Five 


Even fewer people appear to be 
aware of the vital role that modern 
highway improvements can play in 
reducing traffic accidents. Highway 
engineers estimate that if our present 
road system were adequate for to- 
day’s traffic, as much as forty per 
cent of traffic accidents 
would be automatically eliminated. 
This estimate is based on records of 
modern highway designs, and does 
not take into account the admitted 
fact that highway engineers still have 
much to learn about methods for 
helping motorists get the maximum 
safety value out of modern highways. 

Our present yearly road program 
in the United States is only very 
slightly larger than the road program 
of 1931—-vet traffic on today’s roads 
and streets is two and one-half times 
as great as in 1931. And a recent 
estimate compiled by the U. S. 
Bureau of Public Roads declares 
that by 1965 we will have approxi- 
mately fifty per cent more traffic on 


today’s 
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KARL M. RICHARDS, Secretary 
Highway Policy Committee 
Automobile Manufacturers 

Association 


our roads and streets than we have 
today. 

From a standpoint of traffic safety, 
the implications are rather clear. 
This nation cannot atftord, and will 
not tolerate, a fifty per cent increase 
in yearly deaths, injuries and 
property-damage accidents on our 
roads and streets. We do not need 
to see this rise in accidents with the 
rise in traffic. And one of the very 
important ways to prevent such a 
rise in accidents, and to reduce our 
present accident toll, lies in the 
modernization of our road system 
and further advances in traffic en- 
gineering techniques. 


Interstate Highway System 


The best example of the value of 
modern highways in accident reduc- 
tion is found on the Interstate High- 
way System. This System takes in 
only some 40,500 miles of roads and 
streets—hardly more than one per 
cent of our highway and street mile- 
age. Yet because it connects and 
goes through all our large population 
centers, it will when improved carry 
about thirty per cent of all U. S. 
traffic. Half of all the motorists in 
the nation will use these roadways 
every day they drive in traffic. 

According to a study we made at 
AMA in 1953, and which was re- 
viewed and approved by top high- 
way authorities, improvement of the 
Interstate System would mean a cur- 
rent saving of $2.1 billions yearly to 


fic Safety Equation 


motorists—including $550 millions 
in gasoline, brake and tire economy ; 
$725 millions in reduced traffic acci- 
dents, and $825 millions in time sav 
ings for commercial vehicles with 
paid drivers. 

A specific illustration of the 
safety value of modern highway de 
sign is shown by a recent report by 
the Virginia highway department 
comparing an eighteen-mile section 
of US-1 in Virginia with a parallel 
eighteen-mile section of the modern 
Shirley Highway. Both roads have 
almost identical traffic volumes. But 
the Shirley Highway is a divided 
roadway with control of roadside ac 
cess and other safety features. 
Traffic moves faster, but it moves 
smoothly and safely. The death rate 
on the Shirley route is 4.4 per 100 
million miles. On US-l1 it 
than four times as great—17.9 
deaths per 100 million miles. The 
Shirley route has 169 accidents and 
129 injuries per million miles, where 
US-1 has 761 accidents and 443 in 
juries. So from any standpoint, the 
newer highway has a vastly better 
safety record. 


is more 


Safety Foundation 


Recognizing 
and 


the safety benefits 
other advantages of modern 
highways, the automobile industry 
and other highway transportation 
interests have joined together, 
through the Automotive Safety 
Foundation, to assist the states by 
making highway engineering and ad- 
ministrative studies that permit 
states to develop official programs 
for meeting road needs over a given 


(Continued on the next paae) 





Traffic Safety Equation—Continued 


period of years. Since the end of 
World War II, ASF has made such 
studies, or is completing them today, 
in nineteen states that have one-half 
of our total motor vehicle registra- 
tions. 

To stimulate general public in- 
terest in highway deficiencies, an- 
other industry-supported agency, 
the National Highway Users Con- 
ference, is spearheading a nation- 


wide PAR (Project: Adequate 
Roads) Campaign. This PAR pro- 
gram has been of tremendous value 
in focusing public attention on road 
needs and in encouraging highway 
agencies to develop clear reports on 
road deficiencies and proposed im- 
provement programs. 

And now we come to a very im- 
port recent development in this area 
of highway improvement. I refer to 
a proposal made by President Eisen- 
hower several months ago to the 
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Everyone wants to go the simplest, 
quickest way to the top. The way 
of many an agent is made smooth- 
er by the support he gets from the 
companies he represents. Peerless 
offers a wide variety of saleable 
coverages and unique sales helps 
to facilitate bringing each sale to 
a fast, profitable closing. 
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Council of State Governments, in 
which he asked that the states an | 
the Federal government jointly de- 
velop a program for more than 
doubling the nation’s road construc- 
tion program for the next decade. 
President Eisenhower has named a 
special advisory committee headed 
by General Clay to develop recom- 
mendations for submission to the 
next Congress in January regarding 
this program. The Council of State 
Governments has also named a 
special committee to study and make 
recommendations on the program. 


Our Highway Needs 


Estimates of road needs from the 
states, compiled by the U. S. Bureau 
of Public Roads, indicate that some 
$101 billions in construction are 
needed during the next ten years, but 
that only about $47 billions will be 
available from expected normal con- 
struction funds. This leaves a deficit 
of almost $55 billions, so that the 
President’s proposal appears to be an 
accurate appraisal of the real magni- 
tude of our highway needs. 


Obviously, such a program hinges 
on development of an acceptable 
financing plan, and will require ex- 
tensive use of long-term credit 
financing. However, fiscal author- 
ities who are now working on this 
problem point out that there is valid 
reason for looking on such capital 
improvements as sound public in- 
vestments in our nation’s economic 
growth, in increased traffic safety, 
and in the national defense. 

For example, let’s suppose that 
the entire $50 billions in added road 
construction funds were to come 
from forty year highway bonds, at 
two percent interest. This would 
mean a total increase in our yearly 
road budget of $1.75 billion. Since 
total highway revenues this year will 
be around $5.3 biliions, what we 
would be doing in effect would be to 
step up the road budget from $5.3 
billion a year to around $7 billions. 


While I do not suggest that this 
specific plan be followed, I do want 
to point out that this $1.75 billion in- 
crease in road funds must be com- 
pared with the $3 billions we waste 
ach year in extra motoring costs 
and needless traffic accidents for lack 
of these better highways. 
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And while the full benefits of re- 
duced motoring costs and reduced 
accidents would not, of course, be- 
come available until the end of the 
ten-year improvement program, by 
the same token the added costs ot 
financing the better roads would 
similarly be imposed only on a 
gradual basis. In other words, high- 
way bonds would be issued only as 
the money is needed for each year’s 
construction program, and the sav- 
ings to motorists from better roads 
would become a reality at almost the 
very moment the first bond service 
costs came due for that particular 
year’s program. I doubt if one can 
find many other investments where 
ach $1.75 of expenditure brings an 
immediate return of $3. 


Just how the needed funds will be 
raised is a question nobody can an- 
swer today. Almost any proposal 
made for financing the program will 
conflict with some long-held policies 
of various organized groups that 
have taken a special interest in high- 
way development and financing. A 
lot of soul-searching study is going 
on right now among these groups, to 
determine whether they wish to 
amend their traditional views on 
highway financing. 

We in the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association are most anx- 
ious that one basic policy be re- 
tained: the policy that the largest 
share of highway funds should come 
from state and local sources rather 
than Federal sources. The success 
of America’s highway program has 
been that all planning and develop- 
ment of roads and streets has been 
done by the state and local govern- 
ments, with the Federal government 
limited to a national coordination 
role and to assisting in the financing 
of certain routes that have more than 
local interest. This local initiative 
and responsibility can hardly be re- 
tained permanently without a cor- 
responding local financing respon- 
sibility. 

We are confident that as the 
President’s highway proposal is 
further developed in coming months, 
it will be shaped into a form that will 
preserve this sound historic partner- 
ship of the Federal, state and local 
governments in highway develop- 
ment, which has been so much in the 
public interest. 
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SPEAK OUT 





FOR UNIFORM 
TRAFFIC LAWS 
IN CIVIC GROUPS — 


IN TRADE 


ORGANIZATIONS — 


IN PERSONAL 
CIRCLES — 


SPEAK OUT. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


SEABOARD 


FIRE & MARINE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


90 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 





We have further urged, in a recent 
AMA statement to the Clay Com- 
mittee, that in any expanded high- 
way construction program there be 
provision for financing research into 
two areas: 


1. Materials and engineering specifi- 
cations to assure economical and 
durable construction standards, ade- 
quate for future traffic requirements. 
2. The effect of highway designs 
and traffic engineering features on 
driver behavior, to the end that the 


human element in 
vehicle operation be beneficially in- 
fluenced to the fullest extent that 
highway engineering is able to in- 
fluence it. 


all-important 


Because this matter of human be- 
havior in vehicle operation is so im- 
portant in traffic safety, we believe 
highway engineers need to know a 
lot more about the way in which the 
average driver observes and reacts to 
the roadway scene, and that with this 
knowledge our traffic engineers can 

(Continued on page 72) 
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HE’LL PUT AIRKEM’S FAMOUS 
ODOR LAB TO WORK FOR YOu! 


Smoke odor damage, fume contamination from am- 
monia, oil or chemical spillage— 

Call your Airkem SOS representative for the right 
answers to these problems . . . answers verified by the 
world’s largest laboratory devoted exclusively to the 
study of odors and the development of odor counter- 
actants! 

Repairing odor damage—quickly, safely, permanently 
—is no simple task. As insurance men across the country 
have found, it requires the services of specialists. And 


AIRKEM, INC. 


241 EAST 44TH STREET 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


MUrray Hill 7-1500 


for close to seven years Airkem SOS laboratory and 
field personnel have served the industry well—by spe- 
cializing in but one thing: the scientific removal of odors. 

When you and your assured are faced with an odor 
problem, call your Airkem SOS representative and let 
him put the Airkem lab to work for you. You’ll find it 
pays. 

For full information, phone your local Airkem SOS 
representative (he’s listed in your phone book) or write 
Airkem, Inc., 241 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


& md 
Soke Vaor Service 














CHRISTMAS TREE 


In Flat Rock, Mich.—a mother and 
four children, burned to death in 
their home. 
In Gloucester, Mass.—three young 
brothers, trapped by flames in their 
bedroom. 
In Columbus, Mass.—seven month 
old twins, fire and explosion de- 
stroyed a tenant farm house. 
The next day and the day after sixty 
more persons lost their lives in 
fires. The total for the weekend was 
eighty-three. 

—National Board of Fire Underwriters 


FREAK ACCIDENT 


A WORKER WAS SHARPENING a tool 
on a grinding wheel—without gog- 
A particle entered his eye, 
causing him to lose his grip on the 
tool. The tool then became locked 
between the wheel and the rest and 
he grabbed at it to save the wheel 
from breaking. In his excitement, 
however, the worker stuck his right 
index finger between the: tool and 
the wheel and the resulting injury 
caused amputation. Adjustment of 
the grinding wheel rest is of course, 
a point—but might we suggest that 
the proper use of goggles would have 
saved a man’s finger? 

“Safety 


gles. 


Information,” Royal- 
Liverpool Group 


"ME FIRST" ATTITUDE 


THE BIG TROUBLE with highway 
safety today is too much “Me First.” 
Eliminate this attitude and you have 
taken a big step toward reducing a 
highway toll which is a national dis- 
grace. 

This boorish traffic behavior goes 
much deeper than mere lack of good 
manners. It reflects the same at- 
tributes of greed, selfishness and dis- 
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regard for the right of others that 
bring about conditions such as black 
marketing, bribery, corruption and 
the slump in good old fashioned 
morality. 

There appears to be little differ- 
ence in the politician who regards 
public funds as funds to be used for 
his own selfish advantage, and the 
road hog who regards the public 
highway has his own private race 
track. Each is expressing, in his 
own way, the “Me First” attitude. 

Mutual Insurance Bulletin 





THOUGHTFUL THIEF! 


...A Dallas burglar, charged with 
rifling the safe of a meat market, ex- 
plained he had padlocked the front 
door before leaving because: "I 
didn't want some thief to come along 
and steal all of the man's meat.” 
Casualty & Surety Journal 











STOCKING STEALER 


THE EARLY BIRD gets the hosiery is 
the gist of a $32,845.81 loss in an 
eastern mill town. The early riser 
was always on the job at four in the 
morning, ostensibly to “lay out his 
work.” Throughout the day he 
made frequent trips from the factory 
to his automobile, parked in the em- 
ployee’s lot. In six months, he 
smuggled under his coat a total of 
four thousand dozen pairs of un- 
finished hosiery, which he sold to a 
competing hosiery firm of dubious 
ethics. 


“Protection” 
Travelers Insurance Co. 


PINT-SIZE BURGLAR 


IN WHITE 
nabbed a 


PLAINS, N. Y. police 
thief who confessed to 
twenty-six burglaries during a six 
month period. The “public enemy” 
was a nine year old boy who told 
police he was leader of a gang of 


juveniles (ages eight, nine and 


eleven!) who were his accomplices 
in the thefts. At the police station, 
the youngster managed to open the 
police safe while detectives were 
busy compiling reports on his activ- 
ities. Amazed and disbelieving, de- 
tectives locked the safe and defied 
the boy to open it again, which he 
did. 


American Arrow, American Casualty Co. 


HIT THE ROAD 


“And still of a winter's night they 
say, 

When the wind is in the trees, 

And the moon is a ghostly galleon, 

Tossed upon cloudy seas 

And the road is a ribbon of moon- 
light, 

Far o'er the purple moor, 

A highwayman comes riding, 

riding 

Not that we suggest our agents are 

highwaymen! But winter is near 

and the comparatively easy selling 

of insurance to automobile owners 

will hibernate for the snowy months. 

How to fill the gap and sustain 

commission earnings? Why not 

some Planned Production on so- 

called specialist lines? 


General's General Accident, 


Fire and Life 


Review, 


HANDYMAN 


SOME TIME $58-a-week 
handyman in the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing stole $160,000 in 
freshly printed $20 bills. His luck 
didn’t hold. A relative notified po- 
lice, the thief was arrested and the 
money recovered. 


AGO, a 


The case proves two points that 
surety men have been trying to get 
across for years (1) it isn’t always 
a key employee who is responsible 
for a jumbo theft (2) the tightest 
security measures in the world can- 
not prevent all embezzlement. 

American Associated Cos, ‘‘Ink-Link” 
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10 missing the bus 


You can earn easy, extra profits 


writing truck and bus insurance! 


Markel Service is the extra-profits express that 
by-passes the red tape of servicing details. It’s 
the dream plan for alert agents. All you do is 
establish the contact. Markel does the rest. You 
find! We follow through! 


When you present the Markel Plan you’re set 
for a long run of easy, extra income. Records 
prove that Markel assured’s renew automati- 
cally year after year. 

Find out how YOU can add this easy, extra 
income ... how you can open the door to real, 


solid business. Clip and mail this coupon— 
right now. 


Me risk too small—single unit or fleet size operation 


MARKEL SERVICE, INC., 
Richmond, Va., Dept. B'2 


Gentlemen: Yes, I am interested in selling this kind of 
coverage. Without obligation, send me at once all the 
details on Markel Service and the 10-Point Plan to Profits. 


Name.............. 


Address..........+.. 
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Look for this symbol of safety on America’s trucks & buse: 


- 
on an — on a a net ‘. 


MARKEL SERVICE INC. Exclusive Underwriters for the American Fidelity and 


HOME OFFICE: Richmond, Va. Casualty Company, Inc. The largest stock company 
“Eliminates The Cause to Eliminate The Accident” in the world specializing in motor carrier coverages, 




















monthly fire 
losses 


STIMATED fire losses in the 

United States during October 
amounted to $57,668,000, according 
to the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. This loss represents a 
decrease of 15.9% from losses of 
$68,551,000 reported for October, 
1953, and a decrease of 10.0% from 
losses of $64,087,000 for September, 
1954. 

Losses for the first ten months of 
1954 now total $725,440,000, a de- 
crease of 3.5% for the first ten 
months of 1953, when they amounted 
to $751,896,000. 

These estimated losses include an 
allowance for uninsured and unre- 
ported losses. 

1952 
$65,129,000 
74,127 000 


1953 
76,659,000 
72,706,000 
83,471,000 
67,362,000 
64,239,000 
67,644,000 
74,938,000 

107,713,000 
68,613,000 
68,551,000 


1953 
$68,064,000 
83,440,090 


1954 
86,493,000 
78,928,000 
84,821,000 
77 933,000 
62,282,000 
65,533,000 
69,532,000 
78,163,000 
64,087,000 
57,668,000 


November 
December 


January 
F ebruary 


August 
September 
October 


~ $891,152,000 $76,944,000 


motor vehicle 
deaths 


1952 1953 
2,625 2,960 
2,631 2,510 
2,699 2,780 
2,676 2,850 
3,100 3,050 
3,119 3,100 
3,142 3,250 
3,618 3,700 
3,352 3200 


27,450 
3,650 
3,280 
3,920 
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1954 
2,900 
2,440 
2,530 
2,620 
2,960 
2,850 
3,150 
3,330 
3,020 


25,770 


September 
26,962 
3,652 
3,598 
3,582 


Nine months ... 
October 
November 
December 
*37, 794 38,300 
* 1952 figures from National Office of 
Vital Statistics. Other figures are Na- 
tional Safety Council estimates. 


accidental 
deaths 


Eight Months 
1954 1953 

59.100 61,700 
22,780 24,200 —6% 
11,100 11,000 lo 
Home 18,100 18,800 —4% 
Work 9,300 9,900 6% 
* The total for all types does not equal the sum 
of the four succeeding totals because deaths from 


occupational-motor-vehicle accidents are included 
in the figures under both headings. 


Change 
Of 


ALL TYPES*.. 
Motor Vehicle. . 
Other Public ... 





. ee Mighty good business for you— 
these private and corporate plane 
owners. 

High time you got your share of this 
business. 
And, it’s a mighty smart idea to wrap 
up all their insurance in the same com- 
pany—fire, auto, liability and aviation, 
right down the line. Agents know it’s 
much easier to handle an entire account 
with just one company. 
Our agents have no difficulty placing 
Aviation Insurance with us. After all, 
we're in the INSURANCE business 
and if we can quite capably insure a 
man’s house, car, boat and other pos- 
sessions . . why shouldn’t we insure 
his (or his company’s) airplane? 


We'd like to hear from you if you have 
any Aviation problems. 


ROYAL LIVERPCOL 


\  Grswrance G coup , ; >: 


CASUALTY ® FIRE * MARINE + SURETY 
150 WILLIAM $T., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. » THE LIVERPOOL @ LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY LID. © ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 
GLOBE INDEMNITY COMPANY » QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY QE .AMERICA © NEWAK INSURANCE COMPANY © STAR INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA © AMERICAN AND FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY © — THE BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE 
COMPANY LTD. © THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE CUMBANY, LTO, © QIRGINIA FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 





LARGE LOSS FIRES 


A. BRUCE BIELASKI, assistant 
general the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, told the 
sixth annual Florida State Fire Pre- 
vention Conference that one-fourth 
of last year’s $900 million fire loss in 
the United States was caused by big 
fires that in the aggregate amounted 
to less than one per cent of the total 
number of all fires. 


manager of 


These are de- 
fined as fires that cause damage or 
destruction of property in excess of 
$250,000. 

Mr. Bielaski emphasized that in- 
dustrial dispersion—the fire hazard 
involved in the movement of large 
plants outside city limits—is a cause 
of growing concern. 


S-D DAY 


THE CAMPAIGN TO MAKE Decem- 
ber 15 S-D Day (Safe Driving Day) 
has been officially launched by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower. 
all states will 


Governors of 
with local 
proclamations and insurance asso- 
ciations of all 


cooperate 


levels and from all 
branches of the industry are swing- 
ing into a month-long campaign 
aimed at making that one day acci- 


dent-free. 


FIRE LOSS PREVENTION 


The Division of Fire Prevention and Safety 
of the Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Mansfield, Ohio, has purchased and 
completely equipped this fire prevention 
truck to visit the plants and lumber yards 
of its policyholders, as well as other inter- 
ested groups. The truck is staffed by a crew 
of specially trained men who will demon- 
strate a complete selection of fire detection 
devices, automatic alarms and all types of 
fire extinguishing equipment. The story of 
fire loss prevention and what it means to the 
individual and the nation, will be given to 
all interested groups in the communities 
visited. 

William M. Marlowe, assistant secretary 
of the company has been placed in charge 
of this activity. Interested groups may con- 
tact him for particulars on how a visit of the 
truck may be arranged for their area. 


AUTO ARSON 


THE NATIONAL 
Theft Bureau in cooperation with 
the Southwestern Insurance Infor- 
mation Service reports there were 
2,500 “suspicious” automobile fires 
in Texas during 1953, representing 
an insurance loss of well over $1,- 
500,000. These losses, according to 
Darby Hammond, executive secre- 
tary of the Service, “can be classified 
as ‘questionable’ because they defi- 
nitely have one or more of the tell- 
tale factors or circumstances in- 
volved. That is, a poor financial 
background, poor mechanical and 
physical condition of the vehicle, a 
long history of repairs, and imme- 
diate breakdown just prior to the 
fire, a preposterous and most ob- 


AUTOMOBILE 


viously exaggerated story concern- 
ing the inception of the fire, and 
more important still, fire damage to 
such an extent and intensity as to 
be absolutely impossible without 
having the aid of inflammables. 
More than 90% of the total ‘sus- 
picious’ fire losses occur in rural 
areas, usually on an unimproved 
and infrequently travelled road, 
where witnesses are not likely to be 
available. 


REINSURANCE 


INTER-OCEAN REINSURANCE 
COMP ANY 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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MCKESSON & ROBBINS, INCORPORATED, 
protects its 90 distribution centers 


... gets better FIRE and 


BU RG LARY protection and... 


SAVES 


an average of 


*7,000 


a year for 
each center 


a total saving of °630,000 annually! 


Coast to coast, McKesson & Robbins, Incorporated, manufac- 
turers and distributors of pharmaceutical products, guards its 
distribution centers against fire, burglary and other hazards 
by combinations of ADT Automatic Protection Services. 


Analysis of costs shows an average saving of $7,000 a center 
over the cost of protection by other less effective methods 
—a total saving of $630,000 annually. McKesson officials find 
that along with this saving ADT Services give them greater 
security for their property, profits, and employees’ jobs. 


ADT Electric Protection Services guard every type of build- 
ing, new or old, sprinklered or unsprinklered. The appropri- 
ate ADT Fire Alarm Service will detect fire and notify the 
fire department automatically. ADT Burglar Alarm Service ® 
will automatically summon police when burglars attack. ADT 

° ° ~ ee e ° Controlled Companies of 
Heating and Industrial Process Supervision will automatically 


ea AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
detect and report other abnormal conditions. A NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION 


An ADT specialist will show you how combinations of these 155 Sixth Prmerng 13, N. ¥. 
automatic services can protect your property. Call our Com- 

mercial Department if we are listed in your phone book; 

or write to our Executive Offices. 





Traffic Safety Equation—from p. 65 


make many new advances in helping 
motorists make correct judgments 
in traffic. 

Actually, some of the answers al- 
ready are known in this area, and 
effective action to reduce accidents 
is hampered by obsolete highway 
legislation. Let me give just two 
examples of some quick and sharp 
accident reductions that can be made 
by simple traffic engineering steps, 


and that in most states are blocked 
today by obsolete highway laws. 
First, consider the so-called “‘un- 
controlled intersection’’—the street 
corner or highway crossroads that 
has no stop sign for traffic on either 
of the two routes. Countless acci- 
dent studies have showed that such 
intersections are vastly more danger- 
ous than the busiest of main cross- 
ings controlled by stop signs or traf- 
fic lights. Many large cities have 
found that the uncontrolled intersec- 


BOSTON INSURANCE COMPANY 
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That's no financial problem in this 
family because Additional Living Expense 
Insurance provides coverage for expenses over 
and above that which would normally have 
been incurred. And those expenses can accu- 
mulate when a family is forced out of its home 
as a result of fire, windstorm, or other insured 
peril. While the home is undergoing repair, the 
policy pays big dividends in peace of mind— 
approach the vast majority of homeowners 
who are unaware of this coverage and recom- 
mend their investing the small premium neces- 
sary to secure this all-important protection. 
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tions have about one-third of total 
urban traffic accidents, yet only 
about five per cent of total urban 
traffic uses these intersections. A 
somewhat similar pattern exists in 
small towns and at minor rural 
crossings. 

Experience in the use of the 
“Yield Right-of-Way” sign for the 
less-important of the two cross- 
streets indicates that it can just 
about lick this problem entirely. Yet 
because of legal obstacles, or a lack 
of understanding of the need for 
action, very little is being done in 
most states to bring about these vast 
accident reductions. 

The basis for the extremely high 
accident rate at uncontrolled inter- 
sections is not hard to understand. 
As the stop sign and traffic light 
have come into such universal use, 
motorists have developed the habit 
of failing to slow down sufficiently 
at any intersection where they are 
not legally required to stop. They 
have come to depend on traffic con- 
trols to protect them—and at any 
intersection where they sec no traffic 
control, they assume they have the 
right-of-way. The “Yield” sign ap- 
pears to be the logical answer at 
these intersections, which today have 
about eight times the normal accident 
rate, 


Roadside Access 


The second legal obstacle to in- 
creased safety which I want to men- 
tion briefly is the matter of control 
of roadside access to major rural 
highways. Many states today have 
fairly adequate laws for limiting ac- 
cess to new routes of the expressway 
design—but expressways generally 
are not needed unless a rural route 
carries around 14,000 vehicles a day 
per mile. Relatively little of our 
highway mileage ever will need the 
full expressway treatment, because 
only a comparatively small mileage 
ever will carry traffic volumes of or 
beyond 14,000 vehicles daily. 

Yet every state has many rural 
routes that carry upwards of several 
thousand vehicles daily per mile, and 
that sorely need partial control of 
roadside access for traffic safety rea- 
sons alone. This problem is most 
acute in the so-called “transition” 
sections, where a rural highway en- 
ters an outlying urban area, or where 
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it passes through a local commercial- 
ized roadside district. 

Here you get that deadly mixture 
of local and through  traffic—of 
drivers intent on hurrying to a desti- 
nation further ahead, conflicting 
with drivers and pedestrians inter- 
ested only in crossing or stopping or 
turning movements in the immediate 
area. Again, many traffic studies 
show that here is the heart of the 
rural accident problem. At such 
locations the accident rate soars to 
as much as thirty times the rate 
along the same roadway outside 
these transition areas. 


The Left-Turn Hazard 


Most states sorely need legislation 
to permit highway officials to estab- 
lish reasonable controls over access 
between these main roadways and 
the roadside establishments. Most 
states also sorely need to use special 
spot illumination of major rural ac- 
cident locations of this type, to lick 
the deadly left-turn hazard at night. 
Check the night accident records at 
major rural intersections and rural 
commercialized areas and you will 
find that most of them result from a 
single cause—the left-turn problem. 
A driver has visibility problems in 
making a left turn at night at such 
locations, and picks the wrong time 
to turn. Or a driver who has halted 
to let oncoming traffic pass before 
turning left is struck from behind by 
another vehicle whose driver realized 
too late that the car ahead of him was 
standing still. 

Legislation to control access to 
main rural highways need not inter- 
fere with the reasonable needs and 
rights of owners of roadside prop- 
erty. Denial of access is not neces- 
sary, but unsafe and uncontrolled 
access is another matter. Until our 
states correct this weakness in high- 
way legislation, the whole road 
modernization program is in con- 
stant peril, and sizeable investments 
in new highways for greater safety 
and traffic capacity will continue to 
be wiped out each year by com- 
mercial roadside developments. 

Here again, the industry-sup- 
ported Automotive Safety Founda- 
tion is working vigorously to en- 
courage and assist the states in a re- 
codification of highway laws to deal 
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is Basic Protection 


Better and broader protection is 
constantly being made available 
to your clients, yet we can’t safely 
assume that any client has just the 
fire coverage he needs and in just 
the right amount — nor can we 
properly let him assume that. 


There’s always a need for more 
and better fire insurance. 


CENTRAL 


SURETY 


offers FIRE ... CASUALTY... 
and BOND coverage, with the 
kind of service that builds and 
holds customers. 


A Multiple Line Company 
CENTRAL SURETY AND INSURANCE CORPORATION 





HOME OFFICE KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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with these and other highway legal 
problems. Progress in this area 
must go hand-in-hand with an ex- 
panded road construction program if 
the vast investments now being con- 
templated are to be protected from 
needless loss and if we are to attain 
the full benefits of advanced safety 
features in new roads. 


Not the Entire Solution 


These better roads, and expanded 
use of traffic engineering features on 
both new and existing roads and 
streets, cannot of course solve the 
entire accident problem. But they 
can and will greatly reduce accident 


expectancy, and they can and will 
make easier and more effective the 
job of enforcement and education. 

Without these advances, one can 
well doubt that traffic safety can ad- 
vance fast enough and far enough to 
meet the challenge posed by the 
never-ending rise in the level of the 
traffic stream. Our industry is con- 
vinced that these highway improve- 
ments are an indispensable element 
of any practical approach to traffic 
accident reduction. Because of that 
conviction, we have followed the 
course of providing specialized tech- 
nical services to the states in this 
area of highway engineering and 
administration. 
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Through the years, AMICO has contributed to public and industrial safety 
through its agents and... 


CENTRAL AUTOMOBILE SAFETY COMMITTEE —meets every month 
to study accident causes and guard against recurrence. 


LIFE SAVING AWARDS-—are presented to those employees of policy- 
holders who, through quick thinking and accident prevention practices, 
save another’s life. 

KEMPER FOUNDATION FOR TRAFFIC SAFETY —contributes finan- 
cially for the training of outstanding municipal policy traffic officers at the 


Traffic institute, Northwestern university. 


These are among the public safety projects that have gained recognition 
for AMICO and its representatives nationwide. 
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Better Business 
Through Goodwill 


HE best way a salesman can 

obtain repeat business and be 

recommended by his custom- 
ers to other prospects is by building 
customer goodwill with every con- 
tact. This includes goodwill for him- 
self as an individual and goodwill for 
his firm as the best source of a par- 
ticular item. 


Creating Friends 


3uilding goodwill is more than 
creative selling in its usual sense. It 
means creating friends for your firm, 
developing and maintaining cus- 
tomer relationships that will be of 
long standing and from which can 
come business and activity time and 
again over the years. Such goodwill 
is based on mutual trust and esteem, 
full recognition of the needs and 
problems of the customer and recog- 
nition of the integrity and service 
you render. 

Of course, service does not mean 
doing something for nothing. It 
means doing something so valuable 
for the customer that he is glad to 
pay a satisfactory price for your 
services. 

The professional salesman must 
also develop a feel for the ethical 
relationships he establishes with his 
customers, 

At this point, you might say to 
yourself: “Such fine ideas are very 
nice, of course, and I recognize the 
desirability of getting repeat and 
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recommended business and _ being 
ethical, but how do you go about 
building goodwill with every inter- 


view?” 


Understand the Need 


l‘irst, do a good, thorough job 
of using the techniques of profes- 
sional selling. Make sure you un- 
derstand the needs of your customer, 
and make sure you have done a thor- 


ough job in presenting the salient 


ANTS 


other Fields 


item as these 
points apply to the individual need 
of each individual customer. 


points about each 


And be sure your customer under- 
stands and appreciates the impor- 
tance of these points in terms of his 
needs. Give the customer the feel- 
ing that you and he are mutually 
working out a solution to his prob- 
lem, not two antagonists fencing 
around to see who can win. 

Secondly, there are a number of 

we 


Continued on the next 


page) 





























"Sorry, Mr. Bellows isn't in today." 

















Today, about midafternoon, Mr. L burst into 


the office, whistling. "Ellen," he said, "I 


closed it!" "You mean the Halperin property? 
Oh, wonderful! Shall I give it to..." "To 
PLM?" he broke in. "Right! They rate this 
one, no foolin' They were so darned decent 
about that Jones situation . .." I said, 
"Oh, I know, Mr. L; PLM is one of our most 


understanding companies ..." "And most 





cooperative," he added. "Strong company, too, 





and prompt-paying . Type up the policy 





right away, will you, Ellen, and er, in your 
Daily Report you might enclose a little note 
and say..." "Oh, I know what to say 


"Good girl!" he said. So ends another day. 


Ho-hum! ‘Night, Diary. And that goes for you, 


too, Mr. L! 








HOW ABOUT YOU, MR. LOCAL AGENT? 


PLM can add further strength and increased capacity 
to your office . . . bring you a record of prompt claim 
. a 60-year record of low-cost, dividend- 


paying, non-assessable protection. Why not write us for 


payment .. 


full information about a representation. 


Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Insurance Company 


Market Street National Bank Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


STURDY a8 Tet One 


Orpen sed 1005 


Writing FIRE and ALLIED LINES “In the Birthplace of American Mutual Insurance” 














Sales Slants—Continued 


simple things you can do to make 
people like you personally and like 
the firm you represent. Try develop- 
ing—and showing—a genuine inter- 
est in other people, not just because 
you hope to sell them something. 

If you want to make people like 
you, smile! Charles Schwab claimed 
that his smile had been worth a mil- 
lion dollars to him, for his charm 
and ability to make people like him 
were greatly responsible for his out- 
standing success. A sincere smile 
wins friends and builds goodwill on 
every contact, 

Call your customers by name. 
Personal recognition by name is very 
flattering to most people. A man’s 
name is said to be one of his most 
cherished possessions. Get it right, 
spell it right, pronounce it correctly, 
and, in talking with your customer, 
use it. As far as he is concerned, 
his own name is the most important 
word of all. 


Be a Good Listener 


Professional salesmen recognized 
the importance also of being a good 
listener, not only to draw factual in- 
formation out of the customer so 
that they might better understand 
his problems and point out how the 
merchandise fits his needs, but also 
for the simple reason that being a 
good listener is an additional way 
of getting people to like you. 

Next to the sound of their own 
names, people generally like to hear 
the sound of their own voices. Get 
yur customer to talk about himself 
and he will enjoy your company as 
a good listener and buy from you as 
an intelligent salesman. 

People like a sense of importance, 
a sense that they are superior in 
some way. From time to time, let 
your customer give you a little ad- 
vice, and let him express an opinion 
regarding your merchandise or simi- 


| lar merchandise sold by others. 
| Make your customer feel important. 


Remember that building customer 
goodwill is more than making a 
single sale. It is developing busi- 
ness friendships for yourself and 


| your firm which will survive through 


the years and form an important 
part of your business future, either 
through recommended or repeat 
business. 


~ Reprinted from Bedding Merchandiser, Mer- 
au ise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Ill. 
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$-D DA 


DECEMBER 15 
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“$-D” DAY is an opportunity 
as well as a responsibility. 
Drive safely EVERY day! 
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Automobile liability policy—Typed 
rider held to extend personal accident 
coverage to insured. 


Hilburn. v. Citizens’ Mutual Auto 
Insurance Co. (Michigan, 1954) 64 
N.W. 2d 702. 

Hilburn’s liability insurance pol- 
icy covering accidental bodily injury 
and property damage liability aris- 
ing out of use of his automobile was 
in conventional form. A typed en- 
dorsement entitled, “Named Oper- 
ator—Limited Form (Private Pas- 
senger Automobile), included cru- 
cial language to the effect that “The 
policy, subject to its limitations, 
covers the named assured * * * for 
damages resulting from any accident 
occurring while” the named insured 
“is driving, or riding in, any auto- 
mobile” with permission, except an 
automobile owned by the named in- 
sured. 

Hilburn, having been injured 
while driving another person’s pri- 
vate passenger car with permission, 
sued his insurer to recover for his 
personal injuries. 

The trial court dismissed the in- 
sured’s suit, but the Supreme Court 
of Michigan reversed that judgment 
and held that the insured could re- 
cover for his own personal injuries 
under the language of the endorse- 
ment and the facts pertaining to his 
use of the car in question. 

The insurer argued that this was 
a liability policy and that the rider 
should be read in the light of this 
fact. The Michigan court, however, 
held that if the rider were treated as 
offering only liability coverage, 
“there would have been no need for 
the special endorsement.” The court 
referring to the conventional insur- 
ing language, which included the 
words “arising out of the owner- 
ship, maintenance, or use of the 
automobile,” held that liability cov- 
erage was extended by the policy, 
For December, 1954 


without the special endorsement.” 
Therefore, the court said, the rider 
“adds something more” to the policy 
than liability coverage. 

Further, the rider contained typ- 
ical language subjecting the rider 
“to all the terms, conditions, and 
exclusions” of the policy. On the 
basis of this language the insurer 
argued that the rider could not prop- 
erly be construed as affording any- 
thing but liability coverage. The 
Michigan court, however, without 
any reference to the language of the 
endorsement just quoted, held: 
“The wording of the endorsement 
negatives the claim.” 


Liability insurance—Damage from 
defective product held not within 
exclusion as to products. 


St. Paul—Mercury 
Indemnity Co. (Minnesota Supreme 
Court, 1954) 65 N.W. 2d 122. 

The insureds under a_ liability 
policy were manufacturers of a new 
type of accoustical plaster. Some of 
this product was sold and used and, 
after application, shrank and cracked 
so as to require its removal and re- 
plastering. 

The court’s opinion quotes the 
relevant exclusion as providing that 
the policy is inapplicable “to injury 
to or destruction of” the plaster as 
sold by the insureds. 


Hauenstein v. 
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, Cleveland 


The case arose when the insureds 
sued for a declaratory judgment to 
resolve the question of coverage for 
the damage resulting from the 
shrunken, cracked condition of the 
plaster after it had been applied to 
walls and ceilings. 

The lower court held the damage 
in question was excluded from cov- 
erage. The Minnesota Supreme 
Court, on appeal, held the policy 
covered the liability of the insureds 
The 
high court construed the exclusion 
clause to mean simply “that any 
damage from injury to the plaster 
itself prior to use would not be 
covered.” 


for the damage in question. 


It was equally clear to the Minne- 
sota court that the exclusion clause 
does not apply to the product with 
respect to its changed condition 
brought about by ordinary use of it. 
Therefore, said the court, “although 
there is no liability for damage to 
the plaster itself as a product han- 
dled and distributed by the” (in- 
sureds), “the insurer is liable * * * 
for accidental damage to property 
caused by the application of the de- 
fective plaster.” 


Automobile liability insurance—Per- 
mittee of permittee of named insured 
as an additional insured. 


c 


Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. v. 
DeMaison (1954) 3 Cir., 213 F. 2d 
826. 

Schimke v. Mutual 
ance Co. (Wisconsin, 


N.W. 2d 195. 


Auto Insur- 


1954) 64 


These two cases, both involving 
claims for injuries to the named in 
sured’s permittee (and are 
quite similar on their facts, but the 
courts arrived at opposite conclu- 


son), 


sions as to coverage. 
In the De Maison case, the Penn- 
sylvania law was applicable. There 


the next paae 
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The Judge Says—Continued 


the son asked permission to use his 
father’s (the named insured’s) car 
to go to dinner and a theatre. At 
dinner, the son met Mrs. De Maison 
and after dinner told her to 
ahead and drive” the named _ in- 


“oo 
g¢ 
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sured’s car. In the subsequent acci- 
dent, the son was injured. In the 
present declaratory judgment suit it 
was decided that the father’s insur- 
ance did not cover Mrs. De Maison 
as an additional insured. 

The court held that, under Penn- 
sylvania law, one to whom the 
named insured has given permission 
to use an automobile has no author- 
ity to transfer that permission to a 
third person so as to make such 
third person an additional insured. 
Specifically, permission from the 
named insured does not imply, or 
include, authority to delegate such 
permission to a third person. 

In the Schimke case, the Wiscon- 
sin law was applied. The Wisconsin 
court held that the named insured’s 
knowledge that his son was going to 
use the car at the time of the acci- 
dent and his knowledge that the 
son’s permittee had driven his car 
on other occasions, were circum- 
stances creating “‘implied consent on 
the part of the father (the named 
insured) to the use and operation 
of the car by Vandergate (the son’s 
permittee). Therefore, the son’s 
permittee was an additional insured 
with respect to recovery by the son 
for his injuries, since the son “had 
the permission of his father to use 
the car on the night of the accident.” 

The Wisconsin court referred to 
the state statute “requiring that the 
operation of the insured vehicle be 
with the consent of the named as- 
sured,” but held the coverage of the 
policy was “broader” than specified 
in the statute. The policy’s defini- 
tion of “insured” included any per- 
son while using the automobile, pro- 
vided ‘the actual use is with the per- 
mission of the named insured.” 





F.T.C. HEARINGS 
COM MIS- 


HE FEDERAL TRADE 
sion has scheduled hearings 


this month on its charges of false 
and misleading advertising by the 
American Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Co., St. Louis and Automobile 
Owners Safety Insurance Company, 
Kansas City. The hearings will be 
held in St. Louis and Kansas City 
respectively. These are two of the 
seventeen accident and health com- 
panies against which the F.T.C. re- 
cently made charges. 


The National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners had asked 
that the F.T.C. refer the complaints 
back to the states for appropriate 
action by the various state insurance 
departments. Donald Knowlton, 
president of the N.A.I.C. holds that 
there is a question of jurisdiction in- 
volved which may ultimately have to 
be settled by the courts. 

Three of the seventeen companies 
have filed their replies while the re- 
maining fourteen have been given a 
two-week extension of time. The 
replies of the three companies 
ranged from a challenge of the Com- 
mission’s jurisdiction by the Com- 
mercial Travelers Mutual Accident 
Association, Utica, to charges that 
the disputed portions of their adver- 
tising were quoted out of context 
by the Travelers Health Association, 
Omaha, and the American Hospital 
and Life Insurance Company, San 
Antonio. The Travelers Health As- 
sociation also point out that its ad- 
vertising and presentation material 
was approved by the F.T.C. as in 


! compliance with the 1950 trade prac- 


tice rules. 

Commissioner A. J. Jensen of 
North Dakota has assured policy- 
holders of that state that the validity 
of the policies and the financial sta- 
bility of the companies is not under 
question in the charges made by the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

Philip E. Horan, general counsel, 
Mutual Benefit Health and Accident 
Association released a statement not- 
ing that, “It appears to us that a 
conflict has arisen as to whether we 
are to be supervised by the indi- 
vidual state insurance commissions 
—or by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. Undoubtedly this will be a 
legal question which the courts will 
have to ultimately determine.” 

E. H. Barry, executive vice presi- 
dent and secretary of the Reserve 
Life Insurance Company, in a state- 
ment said, “We don’t think the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has any 
jurisdiction or any grounds for criti- 
cism.” 

The California Supreme Court 
has denied an appeal by the United 
Insurance Company, Chicago in the 
company’s suit to restrain Commis- 
sioner Mahoney from proceeding 
with his action against it. The com- 
missioner has charged misrepresen- 
tation in the company’s advertising. 
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FHfurricane speed on 


Hurri 


icane 
Claims 


@ Our staff adjusters in the Boston area have settled 
more than 76% of the claims against the Fire Asso- 
ciation-Reliance resulting from hurricanes Carol (10 
weeks ago) and Edna (8 weeks ago). We hope to top 
this record with seme Hazel. 


Here are just three quotes from some of the many, 
many unsolicited letters from agents in the Boston 
area: 


. We use twelve fire companies in this agency and 
to date we have received more drafts from your 
office than all the other companies combined .. .” 


“<é 


. in all this turmoil, one company of which I have 
close personal knowledge stood out like a beacon 
light, and that company is your Fire Association. In 
all truthfulness you should be proud of the way you 
and your assistants have handled this situation... 
though knowing the Fire Association as I do, it could 
be expected to act in an outstanding manner...” 


“Enclosed please find two dailies in the amount of 
$454.58. I would like to take this opportunity to 
express my appreciation to the Reliance for their fine 
work and wonderful cooperation that they have 
given me in the handling of the recent hurricane 
release.” 


Here’s how this quick action on hurricane claims 
1s made possible: 


The home office of the Fire Association has organized 
a special and unique internal system to handle hur- 
ricane claims. It is called the Unit Catastrophe Plan. 
When a hurricane is reported, we set up a specially 
tailored staff to handle it. If heavy hurricane damage 
develops, and numerous claims are obviously in the 
making, as with the recent hurricanes, then these 
claim examiners go into action immediately. They 
have their own headquarters within the home office 
building. They are in direct communication with 
disaster areas. Every facility of the Fire Association 
is at their disposal under high priority. These ex- 
perts process and direct hurricane claims as quickly 
as is humanly possible. 


In addition to the Unit Catastrophe Plan, Fire 
Association men fro. other areas are directed to the 
disaster territory. Their job is to help the local agents 
serve their clients by prompt and satisfactory claim 
settlements. 

The end result of this extra effort. and expense is, of 
course, obvious in the affected areas as exemplified 
in the fast, efhcient handling of the Boston area claims. 


What all this means to you ts this: 


The immediate processing of the recent hurricane 
claims has pinpointed the fact once more that Fire 
Association, working in close harmony with agents 
for speed and efficiency, was again able to serve 
their customers with the fastest, most satisfactory 
claim action possible. 


In every phase of property and liability insurance, 
you would do well to increase your dealings with a 
company which holds fast to such a policy, and which 
provides so much additional help when the chips 
are down. 


You know your customer will be satished, and that 
you'll warrant his business when he’s assured of such 
conscientious, eficient service when disaster strikes. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES OF PHILADELPHIA 


Property and Casualty Insurance 


Heap Orrice: 401 Walnut St., Philadelphia 6, Penna. 
Branches in Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, New York, San 
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Where Time Is 


Or ALL THE REMARKS I have read 
about time—and everybody talks 
about time, of course—I think the 
one most expressive is an ancient 
Icelandic proverb of six simple 


good time to decide which way you 
will follow. 

Let me take the second way first, 
the wrong way to utilize the real 
nature of time, I mean; the way that 
will prevent your reaching your top 
level in selling. 











words. These: “Time ts 
ahead of you.” 

You know, come to think of it, 
that is where time always is, ahead 
of you. 

Now, there are two ways you can 
take advantage of this fact. One will 
make you a great salesman. The 
other will underwrite your failure 
as a salesman. At the beginning of 
this new year, it seems to me, is a 


ways 
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If time, you can tell yourself, is 
always ahead of me, what have I to 
worry about in conserving it? Is not 
time limitless? I will waste today, 
start working hard tomorrow. And 
then tomorrow you will tell yourself, 
rich as you are in your time capital, 
another day of waste won't count. 
And so your life will go. Get the 
idea ? 

Now, if you want to make full use 


of the real nature of time you will 
see that time, being always ahead of 
you, holds all the opportunities you 
will ever meet. All the prospects, 
all the customers, all the sales you 
will ever make are out there in the 
realm of limitless time. 

What are you waiting for? Why 
don’t you get out right away, and 
make use of every single precious 
minute of time? 

That, I think, I hope, is the way 
this Icelandic proverb about time 
will impress you. So many sales- 
men throw away so much of their 
precious time capital, not in con- 
scious wholesale waste, but by frit- 
tering it away a little at a time. 
That is one of the tragic chapters of 
every salesman’s life—the way he 
wastes his time. 


I like to recollect now and then a 
delightful little poem by the late 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, who could 
say so much in so few words. She 
was writing about love, but change 
that word to the word time and it 


applies even more. She wrote: 


“°Tis not love’s going hurts my 
days, 


“But that it went in little ways.” 


Make Sure Your Story 
Keeps Clicking 


EvER LISTEN TO YOURSELF deliver 
vour sales talk, exactly as prospects 
hear you day after day? It is a dev- 
astating experience, and may leave 
vou wondering how you ever made 
a sale in your life. If you have a 
chance to borrow a tape or a wire 
recorder, sit down and give your 
pitch just as you give it each day. 
Then listen to the playback. But 
don’t commit suicide. Do something 
to make your story better. 
(Continued on the next page) 





Selling Parade—Continued 


Here are some suggestions about 
the kind of language which will 
make any sales talk click and keep 
on clicking. 

You should vivid present 
tense whenever possible; use singu- 
lar rather than plural. more 
questions. They guarantee interest. 
Vary your pace; talk rapidly now, 
slowly then; vary it throughout your 


use 


Use 





























intelligent 
Reinsurance 


Analysis 


Picture words heighten interest. 
Study your talk for pictorial adjec- 
tives; adjectives which paint an im- 
mediate picture in your listener’s 
mind. 

Don’t talk in long, involved sen- 
tences. It is better to talk in a 
choppy style, although not ideal, 
than in a long, discursive, endless 
style. Know when you start to talk 
what you are going to say. What 
is more dismal than a meandering 
salesman? Don’t be one. 
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Have plenty of human interest 
material. That means anecdotes, 
concerning real life or fictional peo- 
ple, but concerning people. After 
all, about the only thing which peo- 
ple are interested in over a long 
period of time is other people. Tell 
stories. 


Now and then don’t be afraid to 
pause. A pause never hurt a sales- 
man, but it never failed to do him 
a great deal of good. Pause and let 
especially telling points sink in. 

Above all else—have something 
interesting to say. 


Know Where You 
Are Going 


A TALENTED SALESMAN I KNOW in 
Chicago, Amos Jackson by name, 
knew from his first day in selling 
where he was going. He knew what 
he wanted, how much money a year. 
He knew what he wanted to sell. He 
knew, before he ever made a call, 
what he was going to say. He knew 
how many times he would have to 
say it to make the number of sales 
he needed to earn the money he set 
his heart on earning. 


For twenty years Jackson has 
kept a careful log of his selling life. 
It is more than a day by day diary 
of what he did with his workaday 
life, although it is that, too. It is, 
Jackson will tell you, his guarantee 
of a bright future. Which I know 
Jackson is going to have. 

In the beginning Jackson had a 
goal; hardly much else. He sensed 
he would have to make a certain 
number of calls to reach it. He made 
the calls. He reached the goal. Now 
he knew what he had to do to reach 
a higher goal. 


It has been that way during every 
day of his life—he has never guessed 
at where he was going, he has al- 
ways known. 

It seems to me that, at the end 
of 1954 and on the threshold of 1955, 
I couldn’t give you better advice (if 
you asked me to give you advice) 
than to refer you to Amos Jackson's 
system, suggest you adopt it as vour 
own. It’s a cinch you won’t get any- 
where in 55 unless you know where 
you're going. 
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GLASS RATES INCREASED 


REVISED RATES FOR GLASS insur- 
ance filed in Alabama by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers became effective November 
3. The revision results in an average 
statewide increase of about 5%, with 
rates increased approximately 14% 
in the Birmingham territory but un- 
changed for the other territories. 


W.C. RATE REDUCTION 


AN OVERALL AVERAGE REDUCTION 
of 3.4% in workmen’s compensation 
rates has been approved by the Mis- 
souri Insurance Department effec- 
tive. November 1. A proposed 20% 
reduction for specific statutory dis- 
ease coverage was disapproved as 
was a proposed 50% increase in the 
minimum premium applicable to em- 
ployees of farms. 


W.C. LAW REVISIONS 


TO STRENGTHEN the New York 
State Workmen’s Compensation 
Law and reduce the high cost of its 
administration and operation, a four- 
point program of proposed amend- 
ments for action by the 1955 Legis- 
lature was outlined by Dr. William 
Zucker, director of studies of the 
Commerce and Industry Associa- 
tion of New York, at a meeting of 
the New York Chapter of the Na- 
tional Insurance Buyers Association. 
Dr. Zucker cited excessive numbers 
of hearings, drawn-out medical treat- 
ment and broadening of the law to 
cover degenerative diseases as hav- 
ing been among the prime reasons 
for high costs. The four basic 
amendments to the law for which he 
enlisted support follow: (1) Adop- 
tion of a program of early referral 
for prompt rehabilitation services, 
using voluntary non-profit hospitals. 
(2) Inclusion in the law of a defi- 
nition of “accident.” (3) Inclusion 
of a definition of “occupational dis- 
ease.” (4) Strengthening of the 
statute of limitations. 


AUTO LIABILITY RATES 


THE NEW PLAN of classifying 
private passenger cars in seven 
classes for automobile liability in- 
surance rates and revised rates for 
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these classifications were filed in 
Oklahoma by the National Bureau 
of Casualty Underwriters to be ef- 
fective December 8, 1954. The new 
plan is presently effective in forty 
states and the District of Columbia. 
The proposed rate revision for Okla- 
homa will result in a statewide av- 
erage increase for bodily injury lia- 
bility and proper damage liability 
combined of approximately 22%, or 
about $6.75 per car. The rate 
changes vary, however, according to 
classification. 

The Mutual Insurance Rating Bu- 
reau announced a reduction in the 
premium charge in Colorado in con- 
nection with the writing of automo- 
bile liability policies for a specified 
period of six months. Formerly, the 
automobile casualty manual rules for 
Colorado operations permitted the 
writing of a six months policy at 
55% of the annual premium but 
with the introduction of the revised 
rules the coverage will now be writ- 
ten at 50% of the annual charge on 
or after November 17, 1954. The 
revised rules for writing six months 
automobile liability policies are now 
applicable in thirty-eight states 
within the Mutual Insurance Rating 
Bureau’s jurisdiction. 


NEW FIRE RATING PLAN 


A NEW RATING PLAN designed to 
help its members and subscribers to 
better compete for preferred indus- 
trial and commercial risks has been 
filed in New York by the New York 
Fire Insurance Rating Organization. 
It was approved for use effective 
October 25. It is said to be of such 
form that qualified companies will 
be able to use their own rates. 


STRICTER DRIVER 
LICENSING 


STRICTER DRIVER LICENSING pro- 
cedures may hold the key to the 
traffic accident problem, Robert I. 
Catlin, vice president of the Aetna 
Casualty and Surety Company, de- 
clared in a talk at the 22nd annual 
meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Motor Vehicle Adminis- 
trators at Los Angeles. He called 
upon the nation’s motor vehicle ad- 
ministrators to “tighten up” the pol- 
icies for issuing, suspending and 
reinstating operator’s licenses. 


NORTH AMERICA 
RATE CASE 


THE NEW YORK FIRE INSUR- 
ance Rating Organization has orally 
argued its petition before the Ap- 
pellate Division of New York Su- 
preme Court, First Department, for 
reversal of an Insurance Department 
decision that granted the Insurance 
Company of North America and the 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine In- 
surance Company partial subscriber- 
ship to NYFIRO’s services as well 
as the right to use the bureau's sup- 
porting data in setting independent 
rates in dwelling house 
Powers, Kaplan and Berger are 
counsel for the NYFIRO, with 
Charles P. Butler as associate coun- 
sel. 


classes. 


Asserting that independent insur- 
ance operations everywhere are bot- 
tomed on the principles reaffirmed 
in the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment’s ruling in the North America 
case, the National Association of In- 
dependent Insurers (292 members) 
asked leave to file an amicus curiae 
brief in that matter. Although the 
issues in the North America pro- 
ceeding pertain directly to fire in- 
surance, the N.A.I.I. voiced concern 
that reversal of the Department's 
decision might introduce theories in- 
jurious to the public welfare in con- 
nection with independent underwrit- 
ing in both the fire and casualty 
field. Previously the New York 
State Association of Insurance 
Agents asked for recognition as 
amicus curiae in support of 
NYFIRO. 

The New York State Association 
of Insurance Agents has asked for 
recognition as amicus curiae in the 
court proceedings. The association 
alleges that its members are ad- 
versely affected by the implication 
of the company that they are receiv- 
ing excessive commissions and are 
not providing services commensurate 
with the commissions they receive. 
In its amicus curiae filing the asso- 
ciation charged that the company is 
trying to create a “loss leader” in 
dwelling insurance. It claimed the 
company intends to reduce its rates 
on this type of business through a 
reduction in commissions and also 
that the independent filing is not in 
the public interest. 





BUSINESS 


BUILDERS 


M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. "Protection" (The Travelers Insurance Companies) 


This matter of re- 
newing automatically all Automobile 
policies without first talking with the 
insureds, and, then, mailing the 
renewals in the hope that most of 
them will stick, sacrifices the lamb 
of efficiency on the altar of speed. 
The commission on almost any Auto 
policy is a good day’s pay and it 
shouldn’t be booted around. 

Here are four good reasons for 
making that personal call on an 
Automobile policyholder : 

To recommend limits of Bodily 
Injury Liability and Property Dam- 
age Liability consistent with current 
high court awards and_ increased 
traffic congestion ; 

To shore up wall of medical pro- 
tection with a boost in Basic Medical 
Payments limits and the addition of 
Extended Medical ; 

To add drive-other-car coverage 
for relatives in the named insured’s 
household who may occasionally 
drive an uninsured vehicle not 
owned by any member of the house- 
hold; and 

To check the status of the client’s 
Comprehensive and Collision cover- 
ages. 


“RENEW AS IS.” 


The personal call increases in- 
came, decreases the cost and the 
routine of issue, plugs up holes in 
coverage, and nips incipient compe- 
tition before it can flower. If Auto- 
mobile is bread-and-butter business, 
jit deserves meticulous attention. 


LEISURE HAS BECOME AN INDUSTRY 

The time for leisure permitted by 
the forty-hour week and the devel- 
opment of all sorts of recreational 
pursuits fostered by America’s high 
standard of living have made pleas- 
ure a business. 

Industries whose income is drawn 
from hobbies and vacations are go- 
ing to grow and grow. The sum- 
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mer recently ended was the most 
profitable in history for vacation 
resorts, travel facilities and manu- 
factures of hobby items. Next sum- 
mer will probably be even more 
profitable. Indeed, with the thirty- 
five-hour week taking shape in the 
crystal ball, the holiday and vaca- 
tion business may soon be one of the 
four or five major lines of employ- 
ment and income. 

Americans are spending hundreds 
of millions of dollars on cameras, 
musical instruments, athletic equip- 
ment, art supplies, do-it-yourself 
tools, machines and supplies, fishing 
and hunting equipment, motor and 
sailboats, summer cottages, and the 
many other devices that make leisure 
a pleasure. 

Fire and marine business is bound 
to increase in percentage unequalled 
in the past. 








AN UNDERWRITER’S CAROL. There 
is great joy in the world, much of 
which is centered in the ownership 
of tangible things. The multiple- 
line underwriter, has it within his 
power to make that joy long lasting. 
In the public mind, he has property 
insurance to protect things, casualty 
insurance to protect the money to 
buy things, and life and accident in- 
surance to protect the man who 
makes the money to buy things. 


He, in the words of Solomon, 
may well enjoy the good things that 
exist this season and leave the signs 
of his gladness everywhere. 

ee e 
Busy siIGNALs—Good or improving 
business prospects are found 
among: paint dealers because of the 
growing popularity of new latex 
paints, which appeal to home handy- 
men; packaged and frozen food 
companies, who are benefiting from 
the ‘‘readymix” trend; and depart- 
ment stores, because of sales pickup. 

Metal containers are in an excel- 
lent market, one segment of which 
is the substantial soft drink industry. 
Motion pictures are becoming popu- 
lar again as a form of entertain- 
ment. Makers of electronic ma- 
chines to process and store data for 
business and science are entering a 
period of high sales potential. The 
paper container and board business 
is participating in the upsurging de- 
mand for consumer goods. The pe- 
troleum industry is completing addi- 
tional refining facilities in the 
Pacific Northwest. Output of mili- 
tary electronic equipment continues 
apace. Railroads are carrying heavy 
seasonal cargoes of grains, indus- 
trial products and building mate- 
rials. Passenger car rubber tires, 
especially for replacement use, are 
you should pardon the expression- 
snapping back. Miners, steelmen, 
and metal fabricators are beginning 
to enjoy the prosperous by-products 
of serving the needs of building con- 
structors, oil drillers and auto pro- 
ducers. 

This year, tax-exempt municipal 
bond financing has featured ready 
acceptance of a tremendous demand 
for funds—the performance of toll 
road revenue bonds, for example, is, 
in show biz parlance, nothing short 
of “colossal.” 
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OF THE THOUSANDS OF COMPLETED CLAIM 
PAPERS RECEIVED IN OUR OFFICES DURING 
OCTOBER 77.3% WERE PAID THE SAME 
DAY AND 18.7% PAID THE NEXT DAY 








96% paid within thirty-two hours. Almost all of the claims paid on the 


second day were not received until the afternoon mail of preceding day. 


IF YOUR PROOF’S 0.K. IT’S PAID THE SAME DAY 
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CHANGES IN MULTIPLE 
LOCATION PLAN 


MAJOR IMPROVEMENTSs in the rat- 
ing formula of the Multiple Locating 
Rating Plan have been  recom- 
mended to rating organizations 
throughout the country by the Mul- 
tiple Location Service Office with 
the suggestion that they be made 
effective uniformly December 1, 
1954. The changes will result, in 
many instances, in increased credits. 
The principal changes in the rating 
formula start credits at $1,000 pre- 
mium (formerly $2,500) and in 
crease credits based on number of 


locations and dispersion of risk to a 
maximum of 20%. On the other 
hand, credits are decreased more 
rapidly where the account experi- 
ence is poor. There are other routine 
improvements in the plan. 


ORAL BINDERS 


THE LAW ON THE SUBJECT of oral 
binders lacks uniformity and may be 
considered as in a state somewhat 
akin to confusion, John F. Neville, 
general counsel of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, told 
a meeting of the Kansas Association 
of Insurance Agents. Most agents 
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have binding authority whether or 
not they receive it from the exact 
verbiage of their agency agreement, 
or whether it is derived from ac 
quiescence on the part of the com- 
panies, he said. Thus it behooves 
every agent to examine into his own 
practices in connection with oral 
binders to ascertain that every ob- 
vious pitfall is eliminated. The agent 
should inform the applicant for in- 
surance which of the agent’s com- 
panies is to provide the coverage. 


HOLIDAY WARNING 


LAST YEAR, during the Christmas- 
New Year holiday season, eight 
hundred forty-nine people died on 
U. S. highways, according to the 
Automobile Club of America. “The 
tragic thing about this terrible toll,” 
the Club said, “is that so much of it 
was unnecessary. A great many of 
the deaths, for example, may be at- 
tributed to the fact that Christmas 
and New Year revelers drove their 
cars home from festivities, when they 
were in no condition to drive. 

“The result, of course, was trag- 
edy—just as it will be this season if 
celebrators persist in driving fol 
lowing Yule and New Year parties.” 


December's Deaths Highest 


The Automobile Club said acci 
dental deaths in December in 1953 
were higher than in any other 
month. During that month more 
than nine thousand people died. 
“Automobiles were to blame for 
more of these fatalities than any 
other cause,” the Club pointed out, 
“largely because too many motorists 
turned the holidays into ‘alcoholi- 
days’.” 

The Club lists the following guides 
to a safe and happy holiday: 


1. If you attend Christmas or New 
Year parties try to curb your ex- 
uberance. This time, resist that ‘‘one 
more drink.” 

2. If you do any drinking, make 
your one-for-the-road drink a cup 
of black coffee. 

3. Unless you don’t drink at all, 
don’t get behind the wheel when 
it’s time to go home—a bus or taxi 
is much more likely to get you there 
safely. 
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QUIZ »:+: MONTH 


The following questions and answers are from the final examination 
given the students of the Fundamentals of Insurance and Suretyship 
course conducted by the Insurance Society of New York, N. Y. C. 


(Continued from November) 


Question ||. 


State whether you feel each of the 
following concepts of co-insurance is 
correct or incorrect. 

a. The 80% co-insurance clause 
means that the company will only 
pay 80% of any loss. 

b. The 80% co-insurance clause pro- 
hibits the insured from taking in- 
surance beyond 80% of the value. 
c. The co-insurance clause becomes 
inoperative if the loss is equal to or 
exceeds the stipulated percentage of 
value. 

d. All the required insurance must 
be carried in one company when 
there is a co-insurance requirement. 


Answer: Incorrect. 
(b) 
(c) 


(d) 


(a) 
Incorrect. 

Correct. 
Incorrect. 


Question 12. 


An insured asks you to explain the 
function the co-insurance clause 
would play in his own case if he 
suffered a his mercantile 
establishment which requires 80% 
insurance to value. 

a. If the building were valued at 
$40,000, insured for $16,000 and a 
fire loss of $4,000 occurred. 

b. If the building suffered a $32,000 


ke SS. 


loss to 


c. If the building was a total loss. 


Answer: (a) He would collect only 
half the loss, or $2,000. 

(b) Would collect face value of 
$16,000. The co-insurance clause is 
not operative. 

(c) Would collect 
$16,000. 


face value of 


Question 13. 


Why do insurance companies re- 
quire that the insured have an in- 
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surable interest in the 


insured ? 


property 


Answer: To prevent gambling and 
so that the feature of indemnity 1s 
met. 


Question 14. 


Smith is considering a Mercantile 
Open Stock Burglary Policy cover- 
ing on his stock of women’s shoes 
valued at $30,000. There is an 80% 
co-insurance clause subject to a $20,- 
QOO co-insurance limit. What is the 
minimum amount Smith must carry 
in order not to be a co-insurer ? 

a. $16,000. d. $20,000. 

b. 18,000. e. 25,000. 

c. 24,000. f. 30,000. 


Answer: $20,000. 


Question 15. 


What factor must be present before 
a risk can be considered for insur- 
ance under an Inland Marine Insur- 
ance Policy ? 


Answer: Must be capable of being 
transported or must be an instru- 
mentality of transportation. 
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Question 16. 


does the 


What effect 
clause have on: 


subri gation 


1. Insurance costs or rates ? 
2. The principle of indemnity or 
profiting under an insurance con- 
tract? 

Answer: (1) Keeps insurance costs 
and rates down since company knows 
it has possibility of recovery. 


? 


(2) Prevents an assured from col- 


lecting twice under his policy once 
from company and once from party 
responsible for damages. [reserves 


indemnity features. 


Question 17. 


Give three differences between Social 


Insurance and Commercial Insur 


ance, 
(1) Premiums—assured 
pays entire premium in Commercial 


y {nswer: 


insurance. Somebody (such as em 


ployer) pays part of 
Social Insurance. 
(2) Benefits 


premium in 


amount of 
premium paid in Commercial insur 
ance but based on income in Social 
Insurance, hence more favorable to 
lower income group. 

(3) Premium in Social 
paid by payroll tax and is com 


based on 


Insurance 


pulsory. Commercial Insurance can 
not collect premium in this manner. 


Question 18. 


Why is it necessary for the finances 
and investments of insurance com 
panies to be strictly regulated by 
the State. 


maintain solvency of 
the insurance companies 


Answer: To 


{Continued n the next 





Quiz of the Month—Continued 


Question 19. 


An insured, who does not under- 
stand the workings of fire insurance 
rates, is puzzled by the difference 
between the rate paid for the fire 
insurance on his home and that on 
his glove factory of which he is 
owner and manager. 

a. How can you explain the differ- 
ence to him? 

b. When he understands these rea- 
sons, he then states that his brother 
is a machine tool manufacturer and 
that the rate on his brother’s factory 
is lower than the rate on his own 
plant. 

He wants to know why this is so 
since both plants are in the same 
community, How would you answer 
him ? 


Various hazards in- 
volved at each place differ greatly. 
One may be a brick, sprinklered 
building while the other may be 
wooden. Locality also effects rate. 
(b) Structure, location, and the use 
and occupancy of the building all 


Answer: (a) 


effect the rates. Gloves are, for 
example, much more inflammable 
than tools. 

Different credit and debit factors go 
into making up the rates at each 
place and the total sum of all wil 
constitute the rate. 


Question 20. 


a. What is the unearned premium 
reserve ? 

b. What is policy-holders surplus ? 
c. How do the above affect Kenney’s 
Theory for measuring the financial 
strength of a fire insurance com 
pany ? 


Answer: (a) Unearned premium re- 
serve is a reserve set up representing 
that portion of all premiums written 
but which have not yet been earned 
and out of which return premiums 
for cancellations are paid. Required 
to be maintained by state law. It is 
a measure of a company’s liability. 
(b) Policy-holders 
sists of: 

1. Statutory capital—A _ certain 
amount required to be maintained by 
state law. 


surplus—con- 
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2. Surplus—or operating capital 
which is used for operations, ete. 
3. Contingency Reserve. 

(c) The ratio of policy-holders sur 
plus to unearned premium reser.¢ 
gives an indication as to the financial 
strength of the Company, The 
greater the relation of the surplus to 
the unearned premium reserve, the 
stronger the company. 





NAII MEETING 


THE TENTH ANNUAL MEETING of 
the National Association of Inde- 
pendent Insurers, held in St. Louis, 
broke all previous records for at- 
tendance with registrations near the 
600 mark. Vestal Lemmon, in his 
manager's report, outlined the or- 
ganization’s rapid growth and _ its 
accomplishments but warned that 
pressures are ever present for uni- 
formity and regimentation, by law, 
ruling or practice, which frustrate 
independent procedures. He _ sees 
N.A.I.1.’s task as keeping the prin- 
ciples of enlightened independence 
before the legislators and before the 
ever changing personnel of state in- 
surance departments to help create 
an environment that is not only in- 
vigorating to members but congenial 
to state supervision as well. He con- 
siders competition the essential ele- 
ment of this environment and hailed 
the decision of the New York Insur- 
ance Department in the North 
America case as one of the wisest 
of recent decisions. 

At the closing session of the con- 
vention, L. H. Grinstead, president 
of The Beacon Mutual Indemnity 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, was 
elected president of the association 
for the coming year, Berthold 
Woodhams of Howell, Michigan, 
treasurer and \V. A. Brooks of Port- 
land, Oregon, secretary. 


FREEZE EXTENDED 


THE MEMBER COMPANIES of the 
Casualty Insurance Companies serv- 
ing Massachusetts have voted to ex- 
tend the freeze on automobile lia- 
bility written 
state’s compulsory law. 


under the 
Under the 
freeze the agency operating com- 
panies will provide a market for 
1955 policies for the producers who 
placed 1954 risks with them. 


policies 
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AMA FALL INSURANCE 
CONFERENCE 
THE AMERICAN MANAGEMENT 
Association held its annual fall insur- 
ance conference in Chicago recently 
which was well attended by cor- 
porate insurance executives from all 
parts of the country. Robert E. 
Dineen, vice president, Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life and former Super- 
intendent of Insurance of New York, 
outlined at the opening session the 
Way price competition and the spec- 
tacular growth of “special” policies 
is extending to personal and busi- 
ness life insurance the practices long 
familiar to corporate insurance buy- 
ers in fire and casualty lines. 

John K. Dyer, Jr., vice president 
and actuary, Towers, Perrin, For- 
ster & Crosby, Inc. then outlined 
how social security influences retire- 
ment programs and discussed the 
effect of changing social security on 
long-range retirement planning. The 
afternoon session of the first day 
was devoted to a panel discussion of 
major medical expense insurance. 
Edmund B. Whittaker, vice-presi- 
dent, The Prudential, described the 
purposes of the various catastrophe 
plans and itemized the principles and 
philosophies underlying the most 
Then William H. 

Stubbs, manager of Personnel Policy 

Benefits, and Co. 

illustrated the operating problems 
and costs of an all-employee plan, 
with case histories on such points 
- as the frequency and size of claims. 
l.ee Laird, manager, Benefits Divi- 
sion, Personnel Dept., Standard Oil 
Co. of California then described how 
a plan developed for all employees 
evolved into one for executives only. 


common types. 


Sears, Roebuck 


The second morning session was 
devoted to workmen’s compensation 
with Raymond V. Alger, assistant 
secretary, Compensation & Liability 
Dept., The Travelers, outlining how 


the new form which became effec- 


tive October 1 changes the coverage 
and what endorsements are now 
needed for extra protection. William 
Leslie, Jr., assistant manager, Na- 
tional Council on Compensation In- 
surance, described the retrospective 
and experience rating plans, weigh- 
ing the purposes and advantages of 
the diverse rating methods. Stewart 
Lyman, attorney, Deere & Co., then 
gave his views on prerequisites for 
self-insurance and discussed use of 
deductibles and insurance. 

On the final day insurance man- 
agers from four different industries 
reviewed how their firms handle 
product liability and how they de- 
termine the coverage and _ limits 
needed. Paul A. Reck, assistant 
treasurer, Sperry Gyroscope Co., 
explained the changes caused by the 
revised tax law and how they affect 
insurance administration. The con- 
ference closed with a luncheon at 
which Stuart MacMackin, council, 
Atomic Products Division, General 
Electric Co., spoke on “The Atom 
and Industry: Its Implications for 
Insurance.” 


excess 


COMPREHENSIVE POLICY 

THE COMPREHENSIVE DWELLING 
policy program developed by the 
Interbureau Insurance Advisory 
Group has been filed by the rating 
bodies having jurisdiction over the 
various provisions in Alabama, Cali- 
fornia, Kansas and Iowa. The fil- 
ings were approved in Kansas and 
lowa effective November 17 and in 
Alabama and California effective 
November 24. The plan has now 
been approved in twenty-two states. 

The Hawkeye-Security Insurance 
Company of Iowa and the Industrial 
Insurance Company of New Jersey 
have been elected to membership in 
the Interbureau Insurance Advisory 
Group bringing its membership to a 
total of thirty-five groups and com- 
panies, consisting of 115 fire and 
casualty companies. 


INCOME TAX REVISIONS 
PROPOSED 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE for 
Insurance Taxation, composed of a 
number of stock insurance companies 
has been formed to work for the 
Federal income tax revisions orig- 
inally sponsored a year ago by the 
Allstate Insurance Company. The 
committee is giving widespread dis- 
tribution to a study covering a 
twelve-year period which concludes 
that stock companies paid taxes 
amounting to two and one-half times 
as much out of each premium dollar 
as did mutuals and reciprocals. The 
N.C.1L.T. method of taxation con- 
sists of (a) a 1% tax on net pre- 
miums written, less all dividends to 
policyholders and (b) regular cor- 
porate rates on taxable investment 
income. Exclusions for small com- 
panies would be continued. Seeking 
the support of the industry, the com- 
mittee has prepared a booklet which 
explains its position. Copies are 
available from the National Commit- 
tee for Insurance Taxation, 221 
North LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Illi- 
nois. 

The organizing group for the Na- 
tional Committee is composed of 
representatives of the following com- 
panies: Transit Casualty Company, 
Allstate Insurance Company, Free- 
port Motor Casualty Company, 
American States Insurance Com- 
pany, The Buckeye Union Casualty 
Company, Wolverine Insurance 
Company, Anchor Casualty Com- 
pany, Pacific Employers Insurance 
Company, Illinois National Casualty 
Company, Utilities Insurance Com- 
pany, Hawkeye-Security Insurance 
Company, The Hoosier Casualty 
Company, United Pacific Insurance 
Company, American Druggists’ Fire 
Insurance Company, The Ohio Cas- 
ualty Insurance Company, Michigan 
Surety Company and 
Casualty Corporation. 


Bituminous 
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Who 


HREE cases have been found 

pertaining to the property of 

the insured exclusion. Two 
concerned the situation where one 
named insured was sued for damage 
to property owned by, rented to, or 
in charge of another named insured. 
For the reasons given in the similar 
situation under the employee exclu- 
sion (see November issue of Best's 
Insurance News), we feel that there 
is coverage. The hold that 
there was not.” 


cases 


Court Denied Coverage 


The other case involved the situa- 
tion where, while A was driving B’s 
automobile with B’s permission, an 
accident occurred resulting in dam- 
age to B’s automobile. A claimed 
coverage under his own policy and 
under B’s policy. The court denied 
coverage to A under his own policy 
because the damage was to property 
“in charge of * * * the insured” 
within the property damage exclu- 
sion. The court denied coverage to 
A under B’s policy because the 
damage was to property “owned 
by * * * the insured” within the 
property damage exclusion.* 

The result was correct, but to the 
extent that the court denied cover- 
age to A under the policy issued to 

1“This policy does not apply: * * * (f) 
* * * to injury to or destruction of property 


owned by, rented to, in charge of or transported 
by the insured;” 


2 Central Coat, Apron & Linen Service, Inc., 
v Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America (1949), 
136 Conn 234, 70 A2d 126; Purcell et al v Metro- 
politan Cas. Ins. Co. of New York (1953), Tex 
Civ App, 260 SW2d 134. 


3 Speier uv 


45 A2d 385. 


dyling (1946), 158 Pa Super 404, 
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3, the owner, because it was damage 
to property “owned by * * * the 
insured” the reasoning was erro- 
neous, based on our theory. Under 
our theory the court should have 
denied coverage to A under B’s pol- 
icy on the same basis that it denied 
coverage to A under his own policy, 
1.e., because it was damage to prop- 
erty “in charge of * * * the in- 
sured,” within the scope of the 
property damage exclusion. 


Financial Responsibility 


Our question with respect to the 


financial responsibility condition * 


involves only the reimbursement pro- 


vision. No cases have been found 


deciding whether one insured is re- 
sponsible to the company for reim- 
bursement where, because of this 
condition, the company is obligated 
to make payment with respect to 
another insured. For instance, where 
the company has made a financial 


‘Financial Responsibility Laws: Such in 
surance as is afforded by this policy for bodily 
injury liability or property damage liability shall 
comply with the provisions of the motor vehicle 
financial responsibility law of any state or prov- 
ince which shall be applicable with respect to 
any such liability arising out of the ownership, 
maintenance or use of the automobile during the 
policy period, to the extent of the coverage and 
limits of liability required by such law, but in 
no event in excess of the limits of liability stated 
in this policy. The insured agrees to reimburse 
the company for any payment made by the com- 
pany which it would not have been obligated to 
make under the terms of this policy except for 
the agreement contained in this paragraph.” 
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“The Insured”? 


Lk ) 
this condition will probably require 
the company to pay a claim against 
an omnibus insured notwithstanding 
that he has failed to cooperate. 


responsibility filing (Form S R 22 


Query, is the omnibus insured 
bound by the reimbursement provi- 
sion? Presumably so; he takes the 
policy as he finds it. If the insurer 
pays because of his act it is assumed 
that the omnibus insured must re- 
imburse. Must the named insured ? 
Our theory is that he need not 


Assault and Battery 


The assault and battery condi 
tion ® qualifies the requirement that 
the bodily injury be ‘‘caused by ac 
cident.” Where one insured com 
mits an assault and battery, is there 
coverage for another insured who is 
sued? Only one case has been found 
In that case A, a taxicab driver, 
committed the assault. The injured 
person brought action against A and 
B (who was A’s employer and the 
named insured) and B's insurer. 
The court held that B was not liable 
for A’s assault but indicated in dicta 
that if B had liable for the 
assault there would have been cov- 


been 


erage for B under his policy as re 
spects the assault committed by -A, 
the omnibus insured.® 

This is a situation where, if the 
reference to the “insured” meant any 
or every insured, the whole condi- 


tion would be meaningless. The typ- 


5**Assault and Battery: Assault and battery 
shall be deemed an accident unless committed by 
or at the direction of the insured.” 


® Barringer Employers Mut 


Liability Ins 
Co. (1952), La App, 62 So2d 173 


(Continued on the next page 
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Who Is "The Insured" ?—Continued 


ical situation (as in the case cited) 
is where the driver commits an as- 
sault and battery and his employer is 
sued. If the word “insured’’ means 
any and every insured (here the 
driver), neither the employer nor 
anyone else has coverage. In this 
condition, the word “insured” must 
mean only the person claiming cov- 
erage. 


Notice of Accident 


Few cases have been found where 
coverage for one insured has been 
considered in connection with notice 
given or not given by another in- 
sured within the terms of the notice 
of accident condition.‘ 

In the case where there were sev- 
eral named insureds, including the 
county and/or a bus owner, the bus 
owner failed to notify the insurer 
or the county of an accident involv- 
ing his bus. Suit was brought against 
the county and the bus owner thirty- 
two days after the accident. The 
county immediately notified the in- 
surer by telephone and sixteen days 
later the insurer received formal 
notice of the accident. It was held 
that failure of the bus owner to give 
timely notice of the accident did not 
preclude coverage for the county.® 

In a case where the named insured 
and the omnibus driver each knew 
of the accident and the first notice 
to the insurer was given by the 
driver but was untimely, there was 
held to be no coverage for the named 
insured with an implication that, had 
the notice by the omnibus driver 
been timely, there would have been 
coverage for the named insured not- 
withstanding that he gave no no- 
tice.® 


Held to Be Covered 


In the case where the omnibus 


driver did not notify the named in- 
sured of the accident for twenty 


7*Notice of Accident: When an_ accident 
occurs written notice shall be given by or on 
behalf of the insured to the company or any 
of its authorized agents as soon as practicable. 
Such notice shall contain particulars sufficient to 
identify the insured and also reasonably obtain- 
able information respecting the time, place and 
circumstances of the accident, the names and 
addresses of the injured and of available wit- 
nesses.”’ 

’ Butler v sGureka Security Fire & Marine 
Ins. Co. (1937), 21 Tenn App 97, 105 SW2d 523. 

* Phillips v Stone (1937), 297 Mass 341, 8 
NE2d 890. 


a nacceemesta 


ee ee 
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months whereupon the named in- 
sured notified the insurer, the named 
insured was held to have coverage 
where she notified the insurer as 
soon as she had notice.'” 

Where the omnibus driver gave no 
notice to the insurer but the named 
insured did, the omnibus driver was 
held to have coverage." 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States has indicated that where the 
injured gives notice of accident to 
the insurer, the latter is liable not- 
withstanding failure of any insured 
to do so.!” 

These cases not only bear out our 
position that the words “the insured” 
in the notice of accident condition 
mean only the person claiming cov- 
erage, but they probably go further 
and hold or indicate that if the 
insurer has notice from any source 
it may not successfully deny cover- 
age to any insured. This result may 
be based upon absence of prejudice 
where the insurer does have notice. 


Cooperation Condition 


As its name indicates, the coop- 
eration condition requires the in- 
sured to cooperate.’* Failure of the 
named insured to cooperate has been 
held not to defeat coverage for an 
omnibus insured who has not failed 
to cooperate." 

Failure of the driver omnibus in- 
sured to cooperate has been held not 
to defeat coverage for the named 
to defeat coverage for the named in- 
cooperate.® 


10 Bazar uv Great American Indemnity Co. 
(1952), 280 App Div 1014, 116 NYS2d 740. The 
decision was reversed by the Court of Appeals 
(1954), 306 NY 481, 119 NE2d 346, on the 
ground that, since the named insured’s notice 
was not written notice as required by the policy, 
there was coverage for no one. 


11 Pallasch v United States Fidelity & Guar 
anty Co. (1946), 329 111 App 257, 67 NE2d 883. 


12 Maryland Casualty Co. v Pacific Coal & Oil 
Co. (1941), 312 US 270, 85 L Ed 826, 61 S Ct 510. 


18 **Assistance and Cooperation of the In 
sured: The insured shall cooperate with the com- 
pany and, upon the company’s request, shall at 
tend hearings and trials and shall assist in 
effecting settlements, securing and giving evi- 
dence, obtaining the attendance of witnesses and 
in the conduct of suits. The insured shall not, 
except at his own cost, voluntarily make any 
payment, assume any obligation or incur any 
expense other than for such immediate medical 
and surgical relief to others as shall be impera- 
tive at the time of accident.” 


14 Levy v Indemnity Ins. Co. of North Amer- 
ica (1942), La App, 8 So2d 774. 

1% Maryland Casualty Co. v Lopopolo (1938), 
9 Cir, 97 F2d 554; Wenig v Glens Falls Indem- 
nity Co. (1945), 294 NY 195, 61 NE2d 442; Bazar 
v Great American Indemnity Co. (1952), foot 
note 41, supra. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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or more than 100 
a the trade mark 
of the "Hanover Fire" 
has been emblematic of 
unquestioned security to 
policyholders and a 
pledge of service to pro- 
ducers. It is a guarantee 
of strength and depend- 
ability—it is indicative 
of a spirit of fair dealing 
and friendly coopera- 
tion. 


Established on Hanover 
Square, New York City, 
in 1852, the company is 
a nationwide aggressive 
organization whose fa- 


cilities are always avail- 
able to further the best 
interests of its producers. 


You are cordially invited 
to avail yourself of these 
factors of sound security 
and specialized service 
by writing to: 


* 


THE HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK 
Org. 1852 


* 


HOME OFFICE 
111 John Street, N. Y. 38, N. Y. 

WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Insurance Exchange Bldg. 

Chicago 4, Illinois 
PACIFIC COAST DEPT. 

340 Pine Street 

San Francisco 4, Calif. 








Who Is "The Insured’ ?—Continued 


Failure of the driver omnibus in- 
sured to cooperate has been held to 
defeat coverage for the omnibus in- 
sured although the named insured 
cooperated."® 


All of these cases bear out the 
theory of the authors that the word 
“insured” in the cooperation condi- 
tion means only the person claiming 
coverage. 


Action Against Company 


One case has been found where 
the insurer contended that the action 
against company condition’  re- 
quired judgment against the named 
insured. In that case,’* the named 
insured was a county. An employee 
of the county was injured while 
being transported from work in a 
truck owned by the county and 
operated by an employee of the 
county. In a garnishment action 
against the insurer after judgment 
against the driver, the court held, 
inter alia, that (a) the injured em- 
ployee was not engaged in any busi- 
ness or occupation of the county at 
the time of the accident and the 
injury was therefore not excluded 
by the employee exclusion of the 
policy, and (b) the employee driver, 
omnibus insured, was “‘the insured” 
within the no action clause of the 
action against company condition, 
as against the insurer’s contention 
that the no action clause required 
judgment against the county which 
was not liable. It is interesting that 
the court said that the word “‘in- 
sured” in the no action clause meant 
the omnibus insured while the opin- 
ion assumed that the word “insured” 
in the employee exclusion meant the 
named insured. 


Miscellaneous 


There is an Ohio case involving 
coverage for an omnibus insured for 
injury to a named insured, where 


16 Whittle v Associated Indemnity Corpora- 
tion (1943), 130 NJ L 576, 33 A2d 866. 

17 “Action Against Company: No action shall 
lie against the company unless, as a condition 
precedent thereto, the insured shall have fully 
complied with all the terms of this policy, nor 
until the amount of the insured’s obligation to 
pay shall have been finally determined either by 
judgment against the insured after actual trial 
or by written agreement of the insured, the 
claimant and the company. * * *.” 

18 Elliott v Behner, footnote 20, supra. 


the court indicated that the policy 
would not afford coverage with re- 
spect to injury to the named insured 
regardless of any other coverage 
question involved.’ This policy was 
presumably current standard and, 
if so, we think the case was wrong 
in this respect. We believe that the 
result was correct (i.e., that the or- 
ganization for which coverage was 
claimed under the omnibus clause 
was not engaged in unloading the 
automobile ). 

There is a Minnesota case in- 
volving a non-standard policy which 
excluded coverage for injury to a 
member of the “insured’s” family, 
where the court held that an omni- 
bus insured had no coverage for 
injury to the wife of the named in- 
sured.” Although the policy was 
not standard the case is included as 
an indication of the views of Minne- 
sota on the general subject, “Who 
is the ‘insured’ ?” 

There is also an interesting Mis- 
souri case involving the question of 
“Who is the ‘insured’?” under a 
non-standard automobile _ liability 
policy.24._ The policy included as an 
“insured” under the omnibus clause 
the parents of the named insured. 
The policy excluded “claims for in- 
jury or death of the insured.” The 
mother of the named insured was a 
guest in the automobile and was in- 
jured while the named insured was 
operating the automobile. 


Not Fully Appreciated 


The mother recovered a judg- 
ment against the named insured for 
$1,500. The judgment was unsatis- 
fied and this action was brought by 
the mother against the insurer to 
recover the unsatisfied judgment. 
Judgment for the insurer was af- 
firmed on appeal, on the ground 
that, since the mother was an in- 
sured under the policy, her claim was 
excluded by the policy. This case is 
of interest because it indicates that 
the insurer, in drafting the policy, 
may not have fully appreciated the 
meaning of the term “the insured.” 
If we understand the insurer’s pur- 


” Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Co. v_ Shelby 
a Cas. Co. (1953), 95 Ohio App 88, 117 NE2d 
77 


2” Pearson v 
10 NW2d 357. 
21 Sibothan v. Neubert (Associated Indemnity 


Co. et al, Garnishees) (1943), Mo App, 168 
SW2d 981. 


Johnson (1943), 215 Minn 480, 
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pose, the exclusion should have read 
“claims for injury to or death of an 
insured.” The court so construed 
the exclusion. The exclusion would 
have been meaningless if applied 
only to injury to “the insured” 
(assuming that our theory of the 
meaning of the term “the insured” 
is correct ). 

It is submitted, however, that in 
each of those cases above cited, 
where the court has denied coverage 
and where, applying our theory, 
coverage existed, the court has, in 
effect, construed the term “the in- 


sured” to mean “an insured.” 


Summary 


The reasons for our theory that 
the word “insured” means only the 
person claiming coverage may be 
summarized as follows: 


1. But for the omnibus clause, the 
policy grants coverage only to the 
named insured. The omnibus clause 
is intended to add coverage for per- 
sons other than the named insured. 
It is not intended to detract from 
coverage granted by the policy to 
the named insured. The converse of 
our conclusion results in denial of 
coverage to the named insured. 

2. The omnibus clause uses the ex- 
pression “includes the named insured 
and also includes x x x.”” The word 
“includes” seems intended to carry 
out the requirements of the omnibus 
clause by putting each person quali- 
fying under it into Coverages A and 
B for coverage without producing 
the result that the unqualified word 
“insured” means, in all contexts and 
all circumstances, every person who 
does or could qualify under the om- 
nibus clause and the named insured. 
3. Exception (b) of the omnibus 
clause would be largely unnecessary 
if the construction contended for 
here is unsound. 

4. The assault and battery condition 
would be absolutely meaningless on 
any other theory. 

5. The underwriting reasons behind 
the exclusions and conditions do not 
exist except as to the person claiming 
coverage. When the word “insured” 
is applied to mean a person other 
than the person claiming coverage, 
the presence or absence of coverage 
depends on fortuitous circumstances, 
not on underwriting considerations, 
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Small Lines Agents—from page 27 


Most companies today are doing 
everything possible to cut operating 
costs without impairing the quality 
of their product or their services. It 
is the height of folly for either 
company or agent to insist on carry- 
ing out some function of our busi- 
ness in an antiquated or expensive 
manner if by so doing we increase 
the price of our product without add- 
ing a corresponding increase to its 
value. 

We are, in a sense, manufacturers 
of acommodity. The companies sup- 


ply some of the ingredients, such as 
protection, engineering, and 
services. Agents supply equally im- 
portant parts, including personal 
contacts, insurance counsel, and 
other services. “The cumulation of 
all we both put in the product makes 
it worth, or not worth, the price tag 
we put on it. 

As companies it behooves us to 
do everything we can to operate 
more efficiently that the cost for our 
part of the product plus a reason- 
able profit will not be excessive. A 
similar responsibility lies with 
agents. If we approach our prob- 


loss 
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ican inventor whose cotton gin changed 
American industry. With its use the 
United States became the world's largest 
producer of cotton. 





AFTER WORKING ABOUT TEN DAYS 
he built a rough working model of his 
cotton gin. In a short time he finished his 
machine, which enabled one man to pro- 
duce 50 pounds of cotton per day. 


22: ELI WHITNEY 











WHITNEY, BORN IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS, studied law and went to Georgia. 
He heard everywhere that cotton raising 
was unprofitable. 











HE LATER ESTABLISHED A FACTORY 
in Connecticut, producing firearms. This 
made him a rich man, although fame for 
invention of his cotton gin did not come 
until after his death. 


AGENTS ARE LEADERS. .. . who represent Hawkeye-Security and 

Industrial. In addition to offering the finest protection, they are backed by 

companies that help them build volume. They know they can depend on 

Hawkeye-Security and Industrial for prompt settlement . . . every sales aid 
. and skilled field representatives to work with them. 


HAWKEYE = SECURITY 
INSURANCE CO. 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE CO. 


Des Moines. lowa 


lem in this fashion we will success- 
fully meet the threat of direct writ- 
ers, cut rates, or whatever else may 
come along. 

When the experience on some 
class of business indicates a rate re- 
duction is in order, we often hear 
the plea—don’t cut the rate, increase 
the coverage. In a sense this is the 
philosophy back of the rash of com- 
prehensive dwelling policies that are 
breaking out all over the place. Some 
agents may feel if they are the an- 
swer to the disease they would rather 
have their business a bit sick than 
endure the cure. 

Personally | believe the compre- 
hensive dwelling coverages will help 
stock company agents to hold their 
business for a while at least. They 
are not, however, the final word but 
merely a beacon pointing the way in 
which we are heading. If it is a good 
thing to combine a fire and E.C. cov- 
erage with additional E.C.E. plus 
some theft and liability coverage, 
why can't we go even farther ? What 
would be wrong with writing all of 
the insurance the average home 
owner needs under one contract? 
Why not add the automobile ; maybe 
that would be a good method of get- 
ting the better personal auto ac- 
counts back on our books. 

If practically all risk coverage 
were written on the average home 
and contents, plus personal cars, 
public liability, health and accident, 
and hospitalization, it would build 
up an account that would warrant 
an agent giving a client all the help, 
personal contact, and counsel he 
could use. 

There may be all kind of reasons 
why this couldn’t be done. Certainly 
we will have to surmount many ob- 
stacles if we ever attain such a goal 
but it seems to me the reward would 
justify considerable research and ef- 
fort on our part. It would be neces- 
sary to devise the best possible plan 
for handling it on various install- 
ment plans with annual, semi- 
annual, and probably even quarterly 
payments. 

The American public is an install- 
ment buyer and_ regardless of 
whether we like it or not it is up 
to us to do business that way if we 
want these personal accounts. Since 
we are destined to do this, it cer- 
tainly behooves us to have the very 
best plans we can possibly devise. 
While installment plans make these 
contracts more salable certainly the 





cost of collecting and processing 
these payments doesn’t add one iota 
to their value. Consequently we 
should leave no stone unturned to 
make this part of the operation as 
efficient as we possibly can. 

If comprehensive coverages of 
this type are to be developed and 
made salable companies and agents 
alike should cooperate in every way 
possible to handle this business as 
economically as possible and at a 
reasonable profit. 

If we develop an all-embracive 
policy such as I’ve described agents 
and companies alike should work to- 
gether to see how it can be mar- 
keted at a profit to both and yet kept 
within a price range that will make 
it an attractive buy for the man who 
pays all the freight, Mr. John Q. 
Public. Neither company nor agent 
should allow any extra costs to creep 
into this product of ours that aren’t 
necessary or don’t add anything to 
its value. 


O'CONNELL WARNS 
AGENTS 


Now, AS NEVER BEFORE, the agent 
must not sell himself short, must not 
surrender his legacy of self-respect, 
must not bid against himself, must 
place all forms of competition in 
proper Arthur M. 
©’Connell, a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, ad- 
vised the annual convention of the 
Connecticut Association of Insur- 
ance Agents in a recent talk. He 
added that whatever the agent sur- 
renders in order to compete on a 


perspect 1 ve, 


“comfortable” basis for new business 
is also surrendered on his tried and 
true accounts who recognize value 
and who are willing that his com- 
pensation be commensurate with his 
services. 

Mr. ©’Connell warned _ that 
“We're searching out the agent who 
won't work and telling him to stew 
in his own juice. Nobody can help 
him if he won't help himself. We're 
telling him to hustle with a capital 
‘H.” We're telling him to advertise 
to the full extent of his resources 
and we're telling him to take the 
offensive, to take up the sword in 
the shield. We're telling 
him that for 100 years his right to 


stead of 


fair compensation was accepted with- 
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out question and now that it is under 
attack, he alone must justify 
existence.” 


his 


MANUAL RULE CHANGES 


RULES OF THE OWNERS’, land- 
lords’ and tenants’ liability manual 
have been revised by the National 
Bureau and the Mutual Insurance 
Rating Bureau to permit the writing 
of comprehensive personal liability 
and farmer’s comprehensive per 
five 
year term by separate contract or, in 


sonal liability insurance for a 


states where permissible, by en 


dorsement of fire policies. The re- 


vision of rules became effective No 
vember 17 except in New Jersey, 
Minnesota, Tennessee, Texas, Wis 
consin, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 
Inasmuch as it is not presently 
permissible in Indiana or Virginia 
to afford casualty insurance by en- 
dorsement of fire policies, compre 
hensive personal liability and farm- 
er’s comprehensive personal liability 
insurance may be written for a five 
year term in these states only by 
separate contract. In Pennsylvania, 
these two forms of coverage may be 
afforded for 
separate contract or 


a five year term by 
for not 
than three years by endorsement. 


more 


99 





“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 
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No place for an Amateur 


Not when lives are at stake. It takes an expert...on deck with the right advice, 
at the right time. Another kind of expert is needed to give you right advice 
at the right time on your insurance needs. 
Your Maryland agent is such an expert. He knows how unforeseen events can 
cause financial ruin to your home or business. Also, he knows how to protect you 
with adequate insurance, before you have a loss. Why not check with him today? 
Remember: Because your Maryland agent knows his business, 


it’s good business for you to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


There are many forms of Maryland protection for business, industry and the home. Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety 
Bonds, and Fire and Marine Insurance are available through 10,000 agents and brokers. 





Another striking advertisement to help build more business for the local agent or broker 


by dramatizing the importance of his knowledge and judgment. 








QUESTION 5. 


(a) “W” owned a building on which 
he gave a $10,000 note to “X,” se- 
cured by a mortgage. ““W” there- 
after sold the property to “Y” for 
$2500, under and subject to the 
len and payment of that mortgage 
debt. ““X” endorsed the note and 
assigned the mortgage securing it to 
“Z.” Explain the basis of the insur- 
able interest, if any, of each of the 
parties involved in this transaction. 
(b & c)(1) “A” requested a policy 
of fire insurance on his home by 
letter mailed to the agent of the 
insurer on March 1, 1953. On 
March 10, 1953, the agent completed 
the policy in proper form, dated it 
as of March 10, 1953, but forgot 
to put it in the mail. On March 11, 
1953, the home was destroyed by 
fire. The policy was mailed on 
March 12, 1953, and reached “A” 
on March 14, 1953. The insurer 
claims it is not bound on this risk 
because the policy was not delivered 
before the loss. Do you agree with 
the contention of the insurer? Dis- 
cuss fully. 

(2) “B” had a one year liability 
policy with the “T”’ Insurance Com- 
pany which expired on March 1, 
1953. On February 25, 1953, the 
agent of the company, although not 
requested to do so by “B,” mailed 
“B” a second policy for the next 
year. “B” received this policy on 
February 28, 1953, but, intending 
to transfer his business to another 
company, put the policy in an en- 
velope with a letter stating his inten- 
tion, and mailed it back to the agent 
the same day. On the afternoon of 
March 1, 1953, “B” was involved in 
an automobile accident, and imme- 
diately phoned the agent and told 
him to ignore the letter. The letter 
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PART IV—LAW 
(Continued) 


reached the agent on March 2, 1953. 
‘The insurer claims it is not bound 
on the policy on the grounds that 
“B” rejected the insurance, and had 
not paid for it. Discuss the validity 
of the insurer's defenses. 


Answer 


(a) All of the parties would have an 
insurable interest in the comple- 
tion of the transactions mentioned. 
“W’s” insurable interest would arise 
out of the fact that, even though he 
has sold the property under and 
subject to the mortgage, he is still 
liable on the original note. If the 
mortgage terms were not met by 
“YY,” “W” would be responsible to 
pay it, but would in turn be sub- 
rogated to the rights of the mort- 
gagee against the property. Thus 
if the property was destroyed by 
fire, he would lose that security. 
Since the destruction of the property 
would cause him to lose a possible 
security interest in it, he has an 
insurable interest in the property. 

“Y” would have an insurable in- 
terest as present owner. 

“X” would have an insurable in- 
terest because he is still lable on 
the note as indorser in the transac- 
tion in which he negotiated it to 


AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 
company 


leader in 


“Z.” If he had to make good on his 
indorsement because of the 
of “W” and “Y” to pay the mort 
gage debt, he would be entitled to 
have the 
him and thus again have the mort- 
gaged property as security for the 
amount paid by him. Since the de 
struction of the property would 
cause him to lose a possible security 
interest in it, he has an 
interest in the property. 

“Z” would have an insurable in- 
terest as present mortgagee. 

(b & c)(1) No. The policy would 
be effective as of March 10, 1953. 
Where the company or its agent is 
completely ready to deliver the pol- 
icy in accordance with the applica- 
tion, the policy is effective even 
though not yet in the mails. Or- 
dinarily in contract law, construc 
tive delivery of an acceptance is 
made the instant the acceptance is 
put in the same channels of com 
munication as those in which the 
offer was made, in the absence of 
some other requirement by the of- 
feror. The rules of constructive 
delivery have been relaxed in the law 
concerning property and liability in 
surance policies, and the factor of 
intent is The company, 
through its agent, definitely intended 
coverage to take effect as of March 
10, 1953, as shown by its act of fill- 
ing out the policy completely. 

2) It is assumed that the previous 
policy had expired at noon on March 
1, 1953. Since there is no showing 
of a previous custom whereby the 
agent of the company automatically 
renewed the policy for the insured 
at the end of each year, the mailing 
of the policy by the agent to the 
insured can be considered as an 
offer of insurance for the 

{Continued 
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C.P.C.U. Questions—Continued 
year. The rejection of an offer is 
not effective until actually received 
by the offeror, and therefore was not 
effective at the time of the telephone 
conversation accepting the offer. 
The telephone conversation might 
thus be an acceptance of the terms 
offered because any means can be 
used to accept an offer if the ac- 
ceptance actually reaches the offeror. 
There are at least three arguments 
that can be made to refute that re- 
sult: (1) that no 


contract was in 


effect at the time of the loss becatse 
the acceptance of the offer of the 
company was not made until after 
the loss, and a contract is not effec 
tive until the acceptance is made; 
(2) that because of the close rela- 
tionship between the company and 
the insured the insured was under 
a positive duty to disclose the acci- 
dent to the agent of the company 
and the failure to do so constituted 
fraud, thus making the entire policy 
voidable at the election of the com- 
pany; (3) that knowledge of the 
loss would raise an equitable estop- 
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pel against the insured which would 
preclude him from alleging the oc- 
currence of the accident as a basis 
for recovery on the policy, even 
though the company did not elect 
to avoid the entire policy. 


QUESTION 6. 


“C” was the owner of a dwelling 
which was covered by a $25,000 fire 
insurance policy containing an ex- 
tended coverage endorsement. He 
wanted to increase the existing pol- 
icy an addition $3500, and get an- 
other policy in the amount of $9000 
to cover his household goods against 
loss by fire. He contacted his broker 
“TD” in this regard and told him 
what was wanted. “D” replied, 
“Give yourself no concern. You 
can consider yourself covered.” ““D” 
then immediately contacted “E,” the 
agent he generally used, and gave 
him this request. “E” represented 
five different companies. “E’’ made 
a note of the property covered, the 
risks mentioned, the company used, 
the terms of the coverage and rate, 
and told “D” to “considér the mat- 
ter closed.” “D” agreed, and in- 
formed “C”’ of the conversation he 
had with “E.” Ten days later a 
written memorandum containing 
these facts was sent by “E” to “D,” 
and 20 days after that the policy 
was delivered to “D.” 

(a) At what instant of time, if ever, 
did the insurance on 
become effective ? 


these risks 
(b) To what extent, if any, would 
your answer be affected if it could 
be shown that “E” was prohibited 
from binding contracts in excess of 
$25,000 by the company which he 
selected ? 

(c) Discuss the applicability of the 
defense of the Statute of Frauds 
against an oral contract of insurance 
for a three vear term. 


Answer 


(a) At the time “E” told “D” to 
“consider the matter closed.”’ In the 
absence of previous custom or au- 
thority to that effect, the broker 
“D” would not have the power to 
bind the companies represented by 
“E” to the risk because the broker, 
in this regard, represents the in- 
sured and not the insurer. The 
existing policy was in a known com- 
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pany and if that company was 
represented by “E,” as the facts ap- 
pear to indicate, coverage was im- 
mediate the moment “E” confirmed 
the matter with “D.” In the policy 
on the household goods, however, 
there is the problem of which one, 
if any, of the five companies is 
bound. In like situations courts 
have pro-rated the risk among the 
companies represented by the agent. 
However, this is felt to be an unsat- 
isfactory compromise. In this case, 
although there was no agreement 
between “D” and “E” as to which 
company would take this risk, the 
insurance as to the household goods 
was effective at the time of the con- 
versation between “D” and “E”’ be- 
cause of the fact that ““E”’ had made 
a notation of the company to take 
the risk. This notation effectively 
bound the company noted, when 
coupled with the oral binder made 
by the agent. 

(b) Not at all. The agent’s author- 
ity depends not only on the actual 
authority and prohibitions of his 
company, but also on his apparent 
authority. It is normal for insurance 
agents to have authority to issue 
oral binders for short periods of 
time, and therefore, the agent would 
have apparent authority to do so in 
this case and thus bind his company 
unless there was a known custom in 
the community limiting the amount 
of such binders or unless the in- 
sured or his broker knew of con- 
trary instructions from the company 
involved. The agent, however, 
would be responsible to his company 
for any loss caused to it due to his 
breach of this instruction. 

(c) The provision of the Statute of 
Frauds that would be of concern is 
the one requiring all contracts “not 
to be performed within one year” 
to be in writing if they are to be 
admissible in court. Insurance con- 
tracts would not come within the re- 
quirement of this provision, how- 
ever, since the risk insured against 
might occur at any time after the 
effective date of the policy, and 
therefore, the contract could be per- 
formed within one year from its 
making. 


QUESTION 7. 


All the following cases arose un- 
der the New York Standard Form 
Fire Policy of 1943, with no en- 
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An insurance company’s service to agents can take no more 
useful form than writing their business, year in and year out. 
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dorsements except as mentioned. 
In each case the insurer refused to 
pay the loss in question. State with 
reasons whether or not the refusal 
is legally correct. 

(a) Insured carried a fire policy on 
a one story office building occupied 
by a tenant. The tenant installed an 
air-conditioning unit in the base- 
ment, connected by ducts to the 
office, which rested on the basement 
floor of its own weight. The air 
conditioning unit was destroyed in 
a fire which consumed the premises 
leased. The insured desires to col- 
lect for the loss of this unit. 

(b) Insured carried a fire policy on 


a factory building which, since the 
effective date of the insurance, had 
been zoned against factory buildings 
by an ordinance which provided 
that “No non-conforming building 
which has been damaged... to 
the extent of more than 75% of its 
value shall be restored except in 
conformity with the regulations of 
this ordinance” prohibiting indus- 
trial use. The property was dam- 
aged to the extent of 80% of its 
value and insured claims 100% of 
its value from the insurance com- 
pany, which sum is within the limits 
of the policy. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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(c) A dwelling was insured by the 
owner with a standard mortgagee 
clause in favor of his mortgage cred- 
itor. The insurance company gave 
notice of cancellation of the policy 
to the owner on January 15. The 
risk was destroyed by fire on Janu- 
ary 23. The mortgagee now claims 
coverage to the amount of his mort- 
gage debt remaining unpaid. 

(d) Insured and insurer could not 
agree as to the amount of a fire loss 


) \ x 
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under a standard policy. The in- 
surer then elected to exercise its 
option to rebuild the premises. In- 
surer discovered, when building was 
three-fourths completed, that re- 
building had already cost the full 
amount of the policy coverage and 
refused to proceed any further with 
the rebuilding. 


Answer 


(a) Probably correct. The insured 
can only collect for this loss if he had 
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an insurable interest in the prop- 
erty. Articles installed in real prop- 
perty by a tenant can become the 
property of the owner if they are 
annexed or adapted to the premises 
with intention to make the article a 
fixture. If this is true, the party 
installing the article loses title to it 
and it becomes the property of the 
owner of the realty. His possession 
may be delayed until the termination 
of the lease, but it is nevertheless 
his property. However, in the ab- 
sence of any lease provision to the 
contrary, it would appear that this 
article could be removed without 
material injury to the property and 
was installed without intent to be- 
come the property of the landlord, 
in which case it would not be a fix- 
ture and the landlord would not be 
able to collect for the loss. 

(b) Legally correct. The 1943 New 
York Standard Fire Policy ex- 
pressly excludes liability for loss 
caused by “any increased cost of 
repair or reconstruction by reason 
of any ordinance or law regulating 
construction or repair.” The com- 
pany is liable only for the amount 
necessary to restore the property to 
its original condition as though such 
ordinance was not in force. 

(c) Legally incorrect. The insurer 
is generally required by the terms 
of the rider covering the mortgagee 
to give separate notice of cancella- 
tion to the mortgagee ten days be- 
fore the cancellation becomes effec- 
tive as to the mortgagee. If this 
notice was not given, the policy re- 
mained in force as to him. It is 
treated like a separate contract with 
the mortgagee. Even if notice was 
given, ten days had not elapsed and 
the insured would be liable to the 
mortgagee. 

(d) Legally incorrect. Under the 
policy the insurer may elect to re- 
build the premises, but when this 
election is made the old insurance 
contract is discharged and a new 
agreement to rebuild comes into be- 
ing under which the insurer is re- 
quired to rebuild without regard to 
policy limits. 


QUESTION 8. 


(a) Distinguish between the posi- 
tion of a partner in a partnership 
and a common shareholder in a cor- 


poration in regard to the following 
matters : 
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(1) the right to receive a share of 
the profits, in amount and in time. 
(2) the effect of the bankruptcy of 
the partner or shareholder himself 
on the business. 

(3) the effect of the illness of the 
partner or shareholder himself on 
the business. 

(4) the availability of the property 
of the business to be used by per- 
sonal creditors of the partner or 
shareholder to satisfy debts of the 
partner or shareholder. 

(5) the right to inspect the books 
of the business. 

(b) Explain the legal significance 
of each of the following terms: 

(1) common law 

(2) trespass 

(3) pre-emptive right 

(4) executory contract 

(5) fixture. 


Answer 


(a)(1) Unless otherwise stated in 
the partnership agreement, partners 
are entitled to equal shares of the 
profits, at a time decided upon by 
majority vote of the partners. Com- 
mon shareholders receive dividends 
when declared by the board of direc- 
tors in the proportion the number 
of shares owned by them bears to the 
total number of shares outstanding. 
Only under most exceptional cir- 
cumstances can the shareholders 
force the declaration of a dividend 
by court action. 

(2) Bankruptcy of a partner auto- 
matically dissolves a_ partnership. 
This is true because the element of 
unlimited liability of all partners, 
essential to a partnership, is with- 
drawn by the bankruptcy of a part- 
ner. Bankruptcy of a common share- 
holder has no effect on the corpora- 
tion. 

(3) Illness of a partner, if it keeps 
him from performing his normal 
duties and is of long duration as 
compared to the term of the partner- 
ship, is a ground for which dissolu- 
tion may be sought on petition to a 
court of competent jurisdiction. Thus 
a disabling illness of a partner with 
a prognosis of one year’s duration 
in a partnership with a ten year 
term would probably not be grounds 
for dissolution, while such an illness 
in a partnership for a one vear term 
would be grounds for dissolution. 
Illness of a common shareholder has 
no effect on the corporation. 
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(4) Partnership property is not 
available to the creditors of an in- 
dividual partner. Creditors can, at 
most, resort as judgment creditors 
to a charging order on the debtor 
partner’s interest. Such an interest 
would give the creditor the right to 
the partner’s share of profits during 
the partnership term, and a right to 
execute on his share of the assets 
on dissolution. It would give him 
no rights of management, however. 
Property of the corporation is not 
available to the personal creditors 
of a common shareholder. 


(5) Both the partner and the com- 
mon shareholder have a right to in- 
spect the books of their respective 
businesses for a proper purpose and 
at a reasonable time. It should be 
noted that while both the partner 
and the shareholder will ordinarily 
have an investment in the business, 
the partner in most instances per- 
forms a managerial function which, 
in the corporation, is performed by 
the directors. Therefore, while both 
the partner and the common share- 
holder can inspect the books of their 


(Continued on the next page) 
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respective businesses for the purpose 
of protecting their investments, the 
scope of the partner’s reasonable in- 
quiry is the broader of the two, since 
he can also inspect the books for the 
purpose of enabling him properly to 
fulfill his managerial function. 
(b)(1) Case law created by a suc- 
cession of judicial precedents, in 
contrast to written, or statutory law. 
(2) Unlawful interference by one 
person with the personal or real 
property of another person. 

(3) The right, where granted, of a 
shareholder to a proportionate share 


of a new issue of stock of the same 
class as that presently held by him. 
(4) A contract not yet fully per- 
formed by either or both parties. 
(5) Personal property annexed and 
adapted to real property with intent 
that it become part of the real prop- 
erty. It thereupon loses its identity 
as personal property and becomes 
real property. 


QUESTION 9. 


(a) “F” was employed by “G” 
with the duty, among others, of 
drawing checks to be signed by “G.” 
On one occasion “F” took a blank 
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check and filled it in for $200 to the 
order of a fictitious person and 
forged “G’s” signature to the check 
as drawer. With the aid of a con- 
federate, he cashed the check and it 
was paid by “X” Bank at which 
“G” had his account. The “X” Bank 
debited “G’s” account and returned 
the checks. Since “F” was also in 
custody of the check book and all 
cancelled checks, he effectively con- 
cealed this matter until he left the 
employ of “G” eighteen months 
later. At that time “G” discovered 
these facts and demanded that the 
“X” Bank reimburse his account. 
Decision for whom? Why? 

(b) “J” was in possesion of a nego- 
tiable promissory note made by “K” 
on which “K” had not filled in the 
amount. “J” should have filled in 
the amount for $1500, but by error 
his clerk filled it in for $1800. The 
note was transferred for value and 
before maturity to “L,” who knew 
none of the foregoing facts. What 
are the rights of “L”? 


(c & d) “D” drew a negotiable bill 
of exchange on “A” payable on 
March 15, to the order of “P,” a 
minor, in the amount of $500. “A” 
accepted the instrument for “P,” 
whereupon “P” transferred it for 
value to “H” on March 16. On 
March 20, “H” called “A” on the 
phone, and “A” refused to pay on 
the ground that he only owed “D” 
$200. What are “H’s” rights 
against: (1) “A,” (2) “P,” and 
(3) “D”? 


Answer 


The “X” Bank. Since a forged 
instrument is a nullity, the “X” 
Bank took no title to this instru- 
ment, and would normally have to 
reimburse the account of “G,” re- 
gardless of the skill of the forger 
or the good faith under which it 
took the instrument. “G,” however, 
because of the close relationship be- 
tween depositor and bank, is under 
the duty of giving the bank prompt 
notice of all forgeries. Eighteen 
months would not appear to be a 
reasonable time in which to give 
such notice, and therefore, “G’s” 
right of recourse against the “X” 
bank is lost. Thus “G” sustains this 
loss not because of any liability on 
a forged instrument, but because of 
his failure to promptly notify the 
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bank of the error it had made in 
honoring the forged check. 

(b) “L,” who is presumed to be a 
holder in due course since he took 
the instrument in good faith and be- 
fore maturity, can collect the full 
$1800 from “K,” the maker. An 
incomplete, delivered, negotiable in- 
strument is good in the hands of a 
holder in due course for the amount 
that appears on its face. “K” is re- 
sponsible for his act of delivering 
this signed instrument to a person 
who had the power to fill in the 
amount incorrectly and thus deceive 
“L,” an innocent purchaser. 

(c & d)(1) “H” can collect the full 
$500 from “A.” Although “H” is 
not a holder in due course, having 
taken the instrument after maturity, 
he took the instrument from “P” 
who, although a payee, is presum- 
ably a holder in due course. As such 
a party “H” has all the rights of a 
holder in due course and can col- 
lect from “A” on the basis of his ac- 
ceptance, in the course of which “A” 
warranted, among other things, that 
the amount stated on the bill of ex- 
change was correct, 

(2) “H” cannot collect from “P,” 

if “P” desires to raise his real de- 
fense of minority. Although valid 
title can pass through the indorse- 
ment of a minor, the minor can elect 
to raise his defense of minority 
against liability on his indorsement 
of the instrument. 
(3) “H” has no rights against “D.”’ 
“D,” as drawer of an accepted bill of 
exchange is a party secondarily lia- 
ble and is entitled to presentment in 
proper manner on the due date. 
Here presentment was made after 
the due date and over the telephone, 
which is an improper manner of 
presentment for payment. 


QUESTION 10. 


(a) “R,” a retail merchant, pur- 
chased twenty refrigerators for re- 
sale from “S” by means of a con- 
tract of conditional sale. “R” sold 
ten refrigerators to customers in the 
course of his business, and “R’s” 
judgment creditors then desired to 
attach the remaining ten refrigera- 
tors. “S,” not having been paid, 
now desires to protect his interests. 
(1) As between “S” and the pur- 
chasers from “R,” who is entitled 
to the refrigerators sold ? 
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(2) As between “S” and the credi- 
tors of “R,” who is entitled to the 
remaining refrigerators ? 

(b) “T,” an individual, owned a 
building’ which “U,” a contractor, 
agreed to renovate for the sum of 
$15,000. The “Z” Insurance Com- 
pany issued a contractors bond to 
cover the contractor. Immediately 
on completion of the work “T” paid 
“U” the $15,000. Ten days later 
“W.” who had sold $3000 of ma- 
terials to “U” which were used on 
this job according to records kept 
by “W,” demanded payment from 
“T” for this material. “T” refused 
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to pay, claiming he had no contract 
with “W.” 

(1) What is the nature of 
remedy ? 

(2) What are the liabilities of the 
“Z” Insurance Company, and may 
it be sued directly? 


“W's” 


Answer 


(a)(1) The purchasers from “R.” 

In a conditional sale security title is 

retained by the seller until the oc- 

currence of a condition to the pas- 

sage of title which is usually the pay- 

ment of the full purchase price. If, 
(Continued on 
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however, the articles are held for re- 
sale, this condition is not binding 
against those who purchase in the 
ordinary course of business. In ef- 
fect, “S” held “R” out to the world 
as having the authority to sell these 
goods in the normal course of trade. 
(2) “S.” The conditional 
agreement is effective as 


sales 
against 
creditors of the conditional vendee 
and purchasers not in the ordinary 
course of business. The very pur- 
pose of the conditional sales agree- 
ment is to protect “S’’ from credi- 
tors of “R” while permitting “R” 
to use the article. However, many 
states have by statute required that 
such agreements, to be effective, 
must be filed, and in 
those jurisdictions “S’’ would pre- 
vail the creditors of “R” 
only if he had recorded the agree- 
ment. 
(b)(1) A material- 
man’s lien. [f “W” has complied with 
the requirements of the applicable 
state statute he will be able to file a 
lien against the property of “T” in 
which the material was installed as 
security for his debt even though 
“T” has entered contract 
with him. In the event he is not 
paid for his materials, he would have 
a right to execute against that prop- 
erty and sell it at judicial sale to 
recover the amount due him. 
(2) The “Z” Insurance Company 
must indemnify “T” for his loss in 
this regard. It also be sued 
directly by “W,” the materialman, as 
a third party beneficiary of the con- 
tract between the insurance com- 
pany and “T” for recovery of his 
claim, if the policy was written in 


recort led or 


against 


mechanics’ or 


into no 


may 


such form that it guaranteed pay- 
ment of workmen and materialmen 
as well as performance of the con- 
tract. The requirements of privity of 
contract are considered met where 
an agreement between two persons 
definitely contemplates benefit to a 
third party as creditor or donee of 
one of them. Such third party can 
thereupon sue to enforce such a con- 
tract. 





CALIFORNIA AGENTS 
MEET 


AMONG THE RESOLUTIONS passed 
by the California Association of In- 
surance Agents at its 47th annual 
convention was one urging the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers to grant immediate rate and 
underwriting recognition in Cali- 
fornia for those students who suc- 
cessfully complete courses in driver 
and behind-the-wheel training. 


PERSONALITIES 


JoHN A. DIEMAND, president of 
the Insurance Company of North 
America, has been honored with the 
National Human Relations Award 
of The National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. The award 
was made for his service in the in- 
terests of orphan boys without re- 
gard to race, creed or 
origin. 

James O. Nichols has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the 
American Foreign Insurance Asso- 
ciation to succeed the late L. C. 
Irvine. Mr. Nichols has been man- 
ager for South Africa for the Asso- 
ciation for the past five years. 
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ON INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


REINSURANCE 


MUTUAL AGENTS MEET 


SINCE JUNE 30 when the Invest- 
ors Diversified Services, Inc. judg- 
ment was entered, a veritable tide of 
complaints has rolled into his office, 
Stanley N. Barnes, Assistant United 
States Attorney General, told the 
annual meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Mutual Insurance 
Agents recently. The government 
plans to prosecute lenders who fail 
to heed the warning implicit in that 
judgment, he said. Mr. Barnes 
noted that his department has insti- 
tuted two other important cases, one 
against the Insurance Board of 
Cleveland and the other against the 
New Orleans Insurance Exchange. 
A similar situation exists in another 
city and will be decided by consent 
in accordance with the decisions in 
the two preceding cases. The out- 
comes of these cases will have im- 
portant bearings upon the future of 
insurance activity in this country, 
Mr. Barnes indicated. 

J. F. Montgomery of Jackson, 
Mississippi was elected president for 
the coming year. Vice presidents 
elected were : Claude P. Coates, Fort 
Worth; Duane Colburn, Sac City, 
lowa; Al H. Field, Hickory, N. C.; 
Karl A. Lamb, New York and Ralph 
Williams, Kansas City, Mo. Ray 
Schenefield of Toledo was elected 
secretary and Charles M. Boteler, 
Washington, D. C., treasurer. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
LAUNCHED 


A NEW EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
which, in cooperation with various 
universities throughout the country, 
will provide facilities for forums, 
seminars and classes for its members 
was approved at the third annual 
meeting of the National Insurance 
Buyers Association and will be put 
into operation soon. The following 
slate of officers was elected for the 
coming year: President, B. E. Kel- 
ley (United States Plywood Cor- 
poration ), reelected, vice presidents, 
Frazier S. Wilson (United Air 
lLines, Inc.) and Joe T. Parrett 
(Carnation Company) and treas- 
urer, H. S. Goodwin (McKesson 
and Robbins, Inc.). 
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SELLING TIPS 


from the HOME OFFICE 


SALES RULES 


1. Be sold on your and 
the services it offers. 

2. Know your policies and be able 
to explain them to any prospect in 
simple terms. 

3. Be on good terms with employees, 
foremen, supervisors, master me- 
chanics and superintendents of the 
railroad. All these men help you in 
finding new prospects. 

4. Follow all leads and know as 
much as possible about prospects 
beforehand. 

5. Meet your prospect with a smile. 
6. Give him plenty of time to talk 
and ask questions. 


company 


7. Always be accurate in discussing 
the terms of the policy—and build a 
reputation for consistent truth. 

8%. Make sure the prospect is insur- 
able before he Otherwise, 
you're defeating your own purpose. 
9, Contact policyholders regularly. 
They'll give you many new leads. 
10. Follow up claims promptly. This 
will keep your insured satisfied and 
make for long-term policyholders. 


signs. 
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FLOATER SALES 


GET THE JUMP on competitors by 
asking your jeweler and _ furrier 
friends for the names of persons who 
recently bought gifts from them. 
Prepare a direct mail letter that you 
can send out, with envelope stuffers, 
shortly after purchase, and as soon 
as possible, get out and pay personal 
calls on your entire prospect list. 
30th the jewelry and fur floaters 
are low-cost that many 
agents pass up as giving them too 
little in return. In reality, they are 
among the foot-in-the-door 
policies you sell. The people who 
own furs and jewelry usually are 
the people who own thousands of 


policies 


best 
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dollars in other insurable property. 
They are the people who most often 
own well-furnished homes (the 
personal property floater), who in- 
dulge in sports (the golfer’s equip- 
ment, sportsmen’s equipment, out- 
board motor, horses and_ tack 
floaters), who travel (the personal 
effects floater), who collect worth- 
while objects (the fine arts and 
silverware floaters). In many cases 
two or more of the miscellaneous 
personal coverages may be combined 
under the personal articles floater to 
make your “door-opening” much 
more remunerative. 


The Marylander, Maryland 
Casualty Co. 


WORK! 


ASK ANY TOP SALESMAN how you 
can increase profits. Usually he'll 
answer: “Get out and work. You 
write business in the other man’s 
office, not your own, and the more 
calls you make, the more sales you 
close.” 

Continental Casualty ‘‘News” 


PROTECT PICTURE 
WINDOWS 


IN RECENT YEARS, large plate glass 
“picture windows” have become 
popular in new dwellings. Although 
these windows have many advan- 
tages from the decorator’s view- 
point, they present a windstorm haz- 
ard which is often overlooked. 
Even if these windows are able 
to withstand the force of the wind 
in a severe windstorm, chances are 
that they will be broken by flying 
debris. This is particularly true if 
there are trees in the immediate 
vicinity. When such windows are 
broken, the resulting open space is 
generally large enough to cause con- 
siderable damage inside the house. 


—Craven Dargen’s “Review” 


FILL IT 


AN AGENT FRIEND of ours recently 
handed us his business card. Where 
the middle initial should have ap- 
peared in his name, a hole was 
punched. Out of curiosity we asked 
the purpose of the hole. “That,” he 
said, “is an opening for me to start 
talking to you about insurance. It 
represents a hole that may exist in 
your insurance program.” 

Review 


Craven Dargen’s 


BORN SALESMAN 


JOHN ELDON DEAN seems well on his 
way to making his mark as one of 
the most successful insurance sales- 
men ever to ring a doorbell in Beria, 
Ky. John Eldon’s big 
recorded a short 
came about 


sale was 
go. It all 


was 


time a 
while he riding 
with Mr. A. Pruette Smith and 
his young grand-daughter; John 
Eldon chanced to look at the back 
seat of the car and spied a set of 
golf clubs. He promptly asked if 
the clubs belonged to Mr. Smith and 
upon receiving a “‘yes” answer, John 
proceeded to explain, in the manner 
of all enterprising insurance agents, 
that Mr. Smith might hit another 
person with a golf ball sometime. 
And he might be sued! What he 
needed, John pointed out, was a 
comprehensive personal liability in- 
surance policy. As a “clincher” the 
producer added that someone might 
suffer an injury through a fall on 
Mr. Smith’s property or be bitten 
by Mr. Smith’s dog. Mr. Smith 
bought the policy. 


John Eldon, a six year first grader, 
comes by his insurance naturally. 
His parents—Ralph and Jeannette 
Dean (Dean Ins, have 
represented Hartford Fire and Hart- 
ford Accident and Indemnity for 
many years. 
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Unsatisfied Judgment Ins.—from p. 23 


position taken by some in our in- 
dustry who feel that the coverage 
violates the basic principle of pri- 
vate insurance. 

We recognize the fact that un- 
satisfied judgment insurance may 
not be the complete answer to the 
problem of compulsory insurance; 
but, at least, it is a step in the right 
direction. As and 
more and more companies write the 
coverage, I think the demand for 
compulsory insurance will lessen. 


time passes on 


While this coverage may present 
some dangers to the companies writ- 
ing it, we think that their entire 
purpose and foundation for writing 
the coverage may be defeated if the 
companies do not maintain a proper 
attitude in settling claims under the 
coverage. We think it is one which 
should be construed with its true 
purpose in mind. If the industry as 
a whole should construe the cover- 


age strictly against the policyholder, 
then I believe its very purpose 
would be defeated and the resulting 
howl may be greater than the pres- 
ent demand for compulsory insur- 
ance. 

This is one time when our public 
relations are involved, and we can 
ill afford to assume a “public-be- 
damned” attitude. This is the time 
when the policyholder should be 
considered and treated fairly. If an 
attitude of fairness is followed, the 
industry will then be in a position 
to take pride in its effort. 


CLYDE CECIL 
Manager 
Colorado Farm Mutual Casualty Co. 


INCE we operate only in the 
< ed of Colorado, my remarks 
will be based primarily on a study 
of that state. The unsatisfied judg- 
ment coverage endorsement used by 
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our company differs in only two 
points from others that | have seen. 
Che most important and probably 
the most controversial change in our 
endorsement is that we do not re- 
quire that the claim be contested by 
the defendant. If the detault judg- 
ment is excluded, then in my opin- 
ion the coverage fails in its answer 
to the problem. A financially irre- 
sponsible and uninsured motorist 
has very little to gain by appearing 
in court. 

Our counsel checked the records 
of the Judicial Districts in Colorado 
and found that in a vast majority of 
the cases where a plaintiff prayed 
for damages, the plaintiff not only 
must prove his damages when tak- 
ing a default judgment, but also 
must make a prima facie case as to 
the liability of the defendant. 

With this information, it seemed 
then that the logical procedure 
would be to afford coverage for 
damages awarded through default 
judgment. We believe that only by 
recognizing default judgment can 
the unsatisfied judgment coverage 
be the answer to those who are de- 
manding protection from the finan- 
cially irresponsible and uninsured 
motorist. As a result of our investi- 
gation, we could not see that there 
was a greater danger of collusion 
under this coverage than could oc- 
cur under the standard liability 
coverage. It certainly should meet 
the demands of those who are ask- 
ing for compulsory insurance. 

The other point in which our en- 
dorsement ditfers is that it does not 
exclude payment of court costs. 
This is a minor point and | do not 
believe it necessary to detail it. 

This is a new field and there is 
much conjecture as to the effects 
and results of writing this coverage. 
Our consulting actuarial firm, us- 
ing all information that was avail- 
able, have given us the idea that the 
loss ratio we might expect would 
be low. We know that this cover- 
age is not perfect and that there is 
much to be improved, but we do 
feel that it offers an opportunity in 
the insurance field to make available 
to the purchaser the coverage which 
is for his own protection. Compul- 
sory insurance cannot hope to do 
this because for one thing there is 
no way of making it apply to the 
out-of-state motorist. 
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I believe that Unsatisfied Judg- 
ment insurance has a distinct place 
in the auto insurance field and I am 
willing to take chances on paying 
default judgments until the critics 
are either proven right or until a 
better solution to the problem is 
offered. 


K. M. HOUGH 
Vice President 
Anchor Casualty Company 
and underwrit- 


UR 
ers interested in the 


problems created by uninsured mo- 
torists and the plight of the inno- 
cent auto victim early in 1953. 
Where the claim of our insured was 
contested by the irresponsible driver, 
we felt an endorsement could be 
drawn with adequate safeguards, 
within the limits of coverage, but 
we wanted to have some schedule 
of recovery for the uncontested 
claim. We accordingly set up a 
schedule to repay the insured and 
the members of his household prov- 
able medical expenses and loss of 
actual wages for as long as 
year, subject to the limits of our 
endorsement. Where the insured 
individual (housewife for example) 


executives 
became 


one 


had no actual wage, a minimum pay- 
ment of $25 per week was provided. 
Death benefits amounting to aver- 
age annual wage or a minimum of 
$1,300 were included. We felt in 
this way the difference in loss be- 
tween the death of the head of the 
household and an infant would be 
provided. “We discussed some of 
the provisions of the endorsement 
adopted by the west coast compa- 
nies with their schedule for specific 
injuries, but discarded them be- 
cause we felt it invaded the field of 
accident and health. 


Inconsistencies and Problems 


Our administrative group was 
well aware of the problems which 
might arise because of this coverage, 
but felt that the potential gain, both 
to the industry and ourselves, more 
than offset any disadvantage which 
might accrue. When first consider- 
ing the coverage, we had posed the 
question to some of our top claim 
people. They were uniformly against 
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it, and pointed out the inconsisten- 
cies and problems. I should like to 
discuss a few of them and the steps 
we are taking to make it work. 

A whole new technique of claim 
handling must be promoted. When 
the insured has purchased unsatis- 
fied judgment coverage, we have in- 
structed our claim personnel to make 
a much more comprehensive in- 
vestigation. Statements taken from 
the insured should carefully contain 
statements about his injuries and 
the injuries of all members of his 
immediate family. Include some his- 
tory as to his employment and prob- 


able earnings. The driver and owner 
of the other car should also be im 
mediately contacted. In addition to 
covering the facts of the accident 
and obtaining his idea of the re- 
sponsibility, determine whether or 
not he has insurance and his prob 
able financial situation. This must 
be done for both the owner and 
driver. Should he cut your adjuster 
off with “my insurance company 
has told me not to talk,” you can 
almost breathe a sigh of relief and 
go back to investigating 
normally. 


the claim 


(Continued on the next 
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All companies have had accidents 
involving double insureds and un- 
derstand the possible complications 
which have resulted. Any situation 
of this ticklish, and 
some, downright nasty. The prob- 
able result is a loss of at least one 
of the insureds, perhaps both. Mis- 
understandings could 


kind can he 


result from 
U. ]. coverage in just the same man- 


as close as your 


lines agencies reveals . 


ner. The proviso in our endorse- 
ment providing for settlement of 
the uncontested cases on the basis 
of the formula will help. 

Our claim men, at present, fear 
an increase in litigation because this 
coverage will provide another source 
of funds for payment of verdicts. 
With the increase in the litigation, 
the public and juries will become 
more calloused to high awards which 
might cause further high awards, 
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and as the U. J. coverage becomes 
more common and understood, any 
sympathy for a defendant unable to 
pay would disappear. 

Actions wholly groundless or at 
least with little or no merit might 
he encouraged and instituted. What 
has the insured to lose—and once 
he starts an action, what better way 
to defend than by a counter claim, so 
we will also get more cases to de- 
fend under our bodily _ hability 
coverage. Previously, neither party 
felt strongly enough about their 
claim to begin the skirmish. All of 
these elements will increase adjust- 
ing costs and undoubtedly add to 
some of the losses paid under our 
present bodily injury cover. 

We can also see instances where 
the insured might interfere with the 
normal claim handling of these third 
party cases simply because of a 
potential recovery which he might 
make with the added protection of 
this endorsement. 

For these reasons, our company 
and particularly our claim depart- 
ment, is very well aware of the need 
for a careful program of claim han- 
dling. We must aggressively em- 
ploy this new program and _ tech- 
nique to make this coverage work. 
Undoubtedly changes will have to 
be made, but we are convinced it is 
a step in the right direction, that it 
can be handled, and that it is an- 
other contribution by the industry 
to the insuring public. 


PAUL R. ERICKSON 
General Counsel : 
Detroit Automobile Inter- 
Insurance Exchange 


HERE ARE SOME VERY SERIOUS 
errr which we are inviting 
and | would feel more comfortable if 
we did not need to solve our unin- 
sured motorist problem in such a 
controversial manner. I am not un- 
conditionally opposed to the unsatis- 
fied judgment coverage solution be- 
cause | can foresee the possibility of 
our own Exchange joining the 
parade and overcoming my objec- 
tions or fears. Competition may 
overpower my conservatism and put 
us on the other side. But I, and 
many others, hope we don’t have to. 

Here are some of the fundamental 
problems : 
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First: The cost of such coverage is 
an added burden upon the already in- 
sured motorist. This objection can- 
not be answered by offering to “give” 
it for free to the holder of a bodily 
injury liability policy. If any losses 
are paid under such an endorsement 
the cost and charge of such payments 
must be passed on to the policy- 
holder, either as a direct or hidden 
premium. It seems to me inequitable 
for the already insured policyholder 
to pay in order to finance the man 
who won't buy coverage and won't 
accept his responsibilities to society. 
Unsatisfied judgment coverage 
when paid for by the already insured 
motorist is likely to give impetus to 
the already strong drive for compul- 
sory insurance. If anyone buys a 
liability policy and pays a premium 
he will resent being asked to pay an 
additional premium to insure the 
liability of the man who runs him 
down. After being asked to pay such 
an added premium for two or three 
years he may very well rebel and 
demand that all drivers be compelled 
to insure their liability. His resent- 
ment would be even greater where he 
has paid a premium under the type 
of plan which will defend the wrong- 
doer in his action against him in a 
questionable case. The average 
motorist has no questionable case. 
He is always sure that he is right 
and he does not want to finance a 
defense against his own claim and 
can you blame him? The average 
motorist in this position would 
rather have compulsory insurance 
and I believe that this is one way we 
have of getting him to ask for it, and 
then demand it. 
Secondly: Another fundamental 
problem resulting from this coverage 
would be to place the insurer in the 
anomalous position of being on both 
sides of a claim or lawsuit. As stated 
previously, our policyholders will re- 
sent greatly their own insurer resist- 
ing their own claims in favor of 
someone who won't pay a premium 
and who won't have anything to do 
with the insurance industry unless he 
is compelled to. Since most cases in- 
volve questions of contributory 
negligence our claim personnel will 
be compelled to make harsh decisions 
against their own people in a great 
multitude of cases. How will this 
add up in our public relations pic- 
ture? 
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[In order to give the industry a fair 
shake, the pioneers of this coverage, 
in some instances, have set up, and 
quite properly, special treatment of 
default or uncontested judgment 
cases. If we don’t thus protect the 
industry we may be paying collusive 
unsatisfied judgments. But, con- 
versely, our insureds quite properly 
may not be able to obtain anything 
but a default judgment in some 
cases where the wrongdoer just 
doesn’t care or can’t afford to hire a 


lawyer and thus won't defend him 
self. In such cases the legitimate 
claims of the insureds might far ex- 
ceed the limits of such coverage and 
the insurers could run out on honest 
liability cases under such conditions 
and be downright unfair to the 
policyholders. No matter how good 
our claim policy may be with a num- 
ber of adjusters and attorneys han- 
dling claims there are some who 
would cause us trouble in taking a 


(Continued on the next page) 
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strict, technical point of view on the 
defense of these cases and thus give 
the industry a bad name. 

Some companies, in order to avoid 
the harshness and inequity of the 
situations arising under default 
judgments, have devised scheduled 
payments something like compensa- 
tion payments. could take 
pessimistic view of this and state that 
this type of compensation, which is 
almost always a compromise of true 


One a 


damages, is a foot in the door and 
may lead to the so called “Marx or 
Compensation Plan.” 


A State Fund 


Many commentators have 
gested that if we do not run into 


sug- 


compulsory insurance we might very 
well be inviting the development of 
a State Fund. This, of course, could 
easily be developed from unsatisfied 
judgment coverage where it is ad- 
ministered along the lines of the 
New Jersey act. There are certain 
exceptions to this coverage such as 
the protection given only to car 
owners and their families and elimi- 
nating the pedestrian from protec- 
tion if he is not an owner of an auto- 
mobile. 

\nother fundamental problem is 
that the development of this unsatis- 
fied judgment plan operates as a con- 
fession that our financial responsibil- 
ity laws are a failure in their effort 
to rid the highways of irresponsible 
motorists. If, after all these vears, 
we permit our agents to tell their 
that they a 
policy for the protection of claims 
against which the customer is liable 
and that the customer should also 
buy another policy to protect him on 


customers should buy 


claims he has against another negli- 
gent party, I believe that we confess 
that our Safety Responsibility legis- 
lation is not satisfactory and that we 
not think that it will work if 
amended or improved. 

We haven't seriously tried to im- 
plement our safety responsibility 
laws so as to make them more effec- 
tive upon those not yet insured. We 
haven't seriously tried to see what 
impoundment could do to drive into 
the fold of insureds the small per- 
centage of those uninsured. There 
has been recently suggested by a 
prominent New York insurance com- 
pany counsel that the New York law 
be amended so as to make it manda- 
tory for a motorist at all times to 
maintain financial responsibility. He 
doesn't call this compulsory insur- 
ance because under his plan one 
would not have to prove insurance to 


do 


register his car or get a license, but 
nevertheless, he would be in viola- 
tion of the law if he drove a car and 
could not establish his financial re- 
sponsibility. This, to my way of 
thinking, is practically compulsory 
insurance. The point I wish to make 
is that this suggestion follows in the 
wake of the development of unsatis- 
fied judgment coverage and I think 
that it proves my point that the de- 
velopment of this coverage will cause 
considerable agitation for compul- 
sory insurance. 


INSURANCE LEGISLATION 


CoM MISSIONER TAFT of 
Wyoming has announced that as a 
result of his work with a legislative 
interim committee a complete revi- 


FORD S. 


sion of the state’s insurance code will 
be proposed to the 1955 legisla- 
ture. The proposed revisions will 
strengthen the department’s regula- 


tory authority and cover many 
phases of the business not now cov- 
ered. However no controversy is 
expected over the proposed changes, 
according to the commissioner. 

A joint Colorado House-Senate 
legislative investigating committee 
has recommended the commissioner 
be given broad powers to deny in- 
surance companies the right to do 
business in that state for reasons 
other than financial instability. The 
legislators propose the commissioner 
be allowed to consider integrity of a 
firm’s officers and the competence 
and character of its personnel in rul- 
ing on insurance companies’ appli- 
cations. The recommendations are 
a result of examination of the col- 
lapse last spring of the Pioneer Mu- 
tual Compensation Co., Albu- 
querque, New Mexico. 

Colorado’s legislature, meeting in 
January, will be asked to consider a 
law requiring police to impound any 
uninsured automobile involved in an 
accident. The Legislative Council 
has asked for opinions from the at- 
torney general’s office on legality of 
the proposal. The impoundment law 
would encourage motorists to buy 
liability insurance and make more 
effective the state’s present financial 
responsibility law. 

The Insurance Department of In- 
diana will seek legislation to double 
the present capital and surplus re- 
quirements of $100,000 and $50,000 
for the formation of new companies 
in that state, Harry E. Wells, com- 
missioner, told the recent meeting of 
the Indiana Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. The department will 
also ask the State Legislature, con- 
vening next January, to amend the 
present premium tax of 3% minus 
certain allowable deductions to 
straight 2%. 
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Executive Compensation—from p. 31 


The most frequently used incen- 
tive compensation plan is one that 
shares the profits with those who 
produce the business from which 
profits are made as well as those who 
help control the expenses so that 
there will be a profit. Whenever an 
incentive is used, one must also con- 
sider the loss-ratio-factor and ex- 
pense control factor or else the staff 
will look only for the preferred type 
of risk and will be unwilling to take 
the marginal type of business. 

It is our idea that an incentive is 


not a substitute for management. 


The incentive must incite to action 
induced by reward—management 
must direct the action into the chan- 
nels in which the business is wanted. 
If this premise is accepted, then the 
incentive formula can be relatively 
simple. 

The incentive can be computed as 
a straight percent of profits allocated 
to those who produce the business 
(salesmen, principally ). This works 
fine in cases of executives who are 
directly associated with developing 
new business and servicing present 
business. It leaves a void in respect 
to those who help indirectly in serv- 
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icing all business—new as well as 
old. The profit can be shared with 
these non-producer service person- 
nel on a predetermined, but arbitrary 
hasis. However, it takes all of execu- 
tive management to make a team. 
The loss ratio and expense factor 
as well as increased production must 
be taken into consideration in any 
incentive plan. Perhaps one of the 
easiest ways would be to give a cer- 
tain percent of any increase. \e 
have seen these things work out to 
the detriment of the company and 


nearly wreck them. Most any incen- 


tive plan should have a maximum 
that can be obtained in a given pe- 
riod due to unforeseen circumstances 
such as a financial responsibility act, 
reduction in rates that cause an in- 
flux of business or a couple of agen- 
cies changing large portions of their 
business to a company. 


Bonus Plan 

One company which has been a 
leader in the field of decentralized 
responsibility, in addition to its regu- 
lar pension, has created a bonus 
based on points with of course a 
maximum increase in any one year. 
They feel that the regional manager 
is responsible for getting his team 
to work together and so is eititied 
to the greater part of the bonus. He 
receives 60% of the bonus, while the 
claims manager, underwriting man- 
ager, salesmanager and service man- 
ager each receive 10% of the total 
bonus. 

Most incentive plans are at the 
whim of management with nothing 
in writing that if employees do cer- 
tain things they will receive certain 
extra remuneration for it. Any incen- 
tive plan must be simple so the par- 
ticipants can figure it out themselves 
and not have to rely only on figures 
supplied by the company. 

A plan of profit sharing as an in- 
centive, developed by a friend of 
mine in the management consulting 
business, has considerable merit and 
could very easily be adapted by the 
insurance industry. On the surface 
it appears complicated, but in reality 
it is the simplicity that makes it ap- 
pear involved. This plan is based on 
establishing an incentive reserve 
which is developed by setting aside a 
predetermined amount of profits 
which may vary from 5% to as much 
as 25% (of net profits). If any in- 
centive plan is to be worthwhile, the 
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distribution of profits should be suf- 
ficient to excite interest—however, 
by tying in the amount of reserve to 
profits on a predetermined basis 
(which should not be changed with- 
out good cause) there is established 
an obvious limit to the distribution. 

The problems in most incentive 
plans are that (1) management 
wants to exercise some control over 
the distribution without making the 
plan a pure-prerogative based on the 
whims of management, or some 
singular outstanding, but non-repeti- 
tive act of an employee; and (2) the 
means of recognizing the non- 
operating (non-business producing ) 
executive personnel. The plan that 
we are describing answers both of 
these problems. 

The profit-reserve which is set 
aside for annual incentive distribu- 
tion is divided into two segments : 


75% of the reserve is to be distrib- 
uted on a point plan. 

25% of the reserve is to be distrib- 
uted by top-management, to who- 
ever it pleases on whatever basis it 
deems adequate. This is used to 
recognize unusual service and con- 
tribution. 

The point-plan creates points by 
recognizing (1) continued service, 
and (2) salary (which should ex- 
press the basic recognition of con- 
tribution). It is possible to give 
points for new business as well as 
the continuation of premium-income 
for old business on the assumption 
that business producers should share 
a higher reward than non-producers. 
This being a controversial point, 
each must judge according to his 
personal opinion as to its merits. 
The point plan then would 
could) be as follows: 

1— Point 
ary. 
1—Point 
of service. 
1—Point for each $100 of new busi- 
ness premiums. 

1—Point for each $200 of renewal 
premiums. 


(or 
for each $10 regular sal- 


for each continuous year 


The total points for all who share 
in profit-reserve divided into 75% 
of the total reserve will establish the 
dollar-value per point. By multiply- 
ing each participant’s total points by 
the dollar-value per point, the 
amount of the distribution is thereby 
determined. For example: if ten 
executives are being evaluated and 
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the total points for these execu- 
tives equal 1,000 points, the profit- 
reserve totals $10,000—then the 
dollar-value per point should be 
$10. The financial incentive per 
executive would be the individual 
points times $10 per point. 

The other 25% of the profit re- 
serve is distributed at the discretion 
of management to those whom they 
feel have done outstanding work. It 
may be deferred to a later date if 
management doesn't feel that anyone 
did outstanding work, or carried 
over to another year. 

Many companies especially dur- 
ing wage stabilization allowed their 


executives very liberal expense ac- 
counts as well as club dues, conven- 
tions and entertainment. Very 
of them have abused the privilege 
but the Internal Revenue Bureau is 
getting rather fussy on expense ac- 
counts. If the company is billed di- 
rectly for entertainment and meals 
there will be very little doubt as to 
the legitimacy of the charge. Very 
complete records should be kept of 
expense accounts. Many companies 
furnish air-line, railroad, hotel and 
restaurant credit cards so the execu 
tive can charge the expense and have 
definite records. 
(Continued on the r 
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Executive Compensation—Continued 


It has been a practice of insurance 
companies to allow the men who use 
cars for business to use them for 
pleasure. This is at least $1,200 a 
year addition to an executive's sal- 
ary because companies who rent cars 
for a contract basis claim it cost $86 
per month fixed expenses. Surely 
gas and oil will cost $14 per month. 

Some companies use the “title” 
path as a substitute for financial re- 
wards. There is no doubt that we 


all respond to a little back slapping, 
handshaking and personal glory, but 
we cannot ride this horse to death 
without adding some substance to 
the old “feed bag.” 

There are several other plans of 
executive compensation which have 
been worked out by companies for 
their particular situation. I believe 
that it would be difficult to set up a 
universal plan to cover all compa- 
nies because each company has dif- 
ferent ideas. 

Due to the high Federal tax rates 
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and increase your profits in the coming 
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on individuals, deferred compensa- 
tion plans have grown in popularity. 
Any consideration of deferred plans 
should include some recognition of 
the tax regulations. In the absence 
of governmental salary controls, 
management can be rewarded to 
whatever extent seems appropriate 
and desirable, limited only by the 
bonds of good judgment and pro- 
priety. If however, part of the com- 
pensation is to be deferred to the 
recipient, but expensed to the com- 
pany making the payment, the in- 
come tax regulations pose some re- 
strictions on such items as employers 
pension trusts, stock bonus plans, 
profit sharing trust and life insur- 
ance premiums. A discussion of in- 
come tax regulations will add noth- 
ing to our presentation first, be- 
cause it is a technical and legal 
subject, and second, as I do not pose 
as an expert in law and accounting. 
More important is the exploration of 
the principle of deferred compensa- 
tion and an appraisal of its effective- 
ness as an incentive. 

Deferred compensation can be in 
several forms: 


1—Temporarily deferred, but pay- 
able at a definite time in keeping 
with income tax regulations. 
2—Deferred and used to purchase 
retirement income benefits, in keep- 
ing with income tax regulations. 
3—Deferred and used to purchase 
an interest in the business. Here 
again we run into income tax regu- 
lations in respect to stock purchase 
options. 


Again I am not posing as a tax 
expert but there are certain condi- 
tions under which executives can re- 
ceive deferred income which they 
will not have to pay a tax on until 
they receive it. This plan has ad- 
vantages aside from the income tax 
savings. It has a tendency to make 
men want to retire and at an earlier 
age. The average man at 55 has his 
children educated and self support- 
ing and does not have the heavy ex- 
penses he had in bringing up his 
children. An extra thousand or two 
added to his retirement income 
would at the earlier age, be very at- 
tractive. It would make a place for 
others who have ability but 
stimied until someone retires. 

As an outstanding example of de- 
ferred compensation is the 


are 


con- 
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tract between Chrysler Corp., and 
K. T. Keller under which M. R. 
Keller receives $300,000 salary un- 
til his retirement then $75,000 a 
year for life. This is contingent 
upon his not taking employment or 
rendering services to others at that 
time and upon his rendering advice 
and counseling services to Chrysler 
Corp. 

Again let me suggest that before 
going into deferred income plans 
you consult a tax expert because the 
department of Internal Revenue is 
liable to change the rules in the 
middle of the game. 


Pension Trusts 


Employee pension trusts have 
been a very popular devise in provid- 
ing deferred income. The require- 
ments set up by the Revenue Act are 
very broad and allow companies to 
fund their own plans such as does 
Sears Roebuck & Company or fund 
them through an insurance company. 

In addition to pension trusts many 
companies furnish executives group 
life, group A & H and group hospi- 
talization plans where they pay most 
if not all the premiums. 

Thrift or savings plans have been 
very popular recently under which 
the company agrees to contribute a 
percentage of every dollar saved by 
the employee and placed in trust for 
his benefit. There is generally a 
maximum of 5% of the employee’s 
annual salary. These savings plus 
the company’s contribution are re- 
turned to the employee at retirement 
in a lump sum or in guaranteed pay- 
ments over a specific number of 
years. If the employee resigns many 
plans only return the employee’s 
contribution plus a nominal rate of 
interest. 

Over the last three or four years 
there has been a tremendous growth 
of stock option plans, due to the ris- 
ing stock market and a greater im- 
petus to the tax benefits of stock 
options by the Revenue Act of 1950. 

Under the stock option plan execu- 
tives are able to purchase stock at 
bargain prices in their companies, if 
and when the stock appreciates in 
value, to realize upon the increase at 
capital gain rates rather than at 
higher income rates for regular com- 
pensation. The Revenue Act of 1950, 
recognizes stock options, granted 
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under specific conditions, as proper 
incentives. Stock purchases may be 
for the purpose of investment and 
dividend yield, for sale with capital 
gain advantages or for retirement 
and family security purposes. 
Here is how the stock option pur- 
chase plan works. Employers may 
select participants for options con- 
tingent upon specific reasons con- 
nected with employment. The op- 
tion price must be at least 85% of 
fair market value, at the time the 
option is granted. When the option 
price is between 85 and 95 percent 
of market price, the difference be- 
tween the option price and the lower 
of (1) the market value at the date 


option was granted or (2) the sale 
price is taxed at sale as ordinary 
income. The capital gain provisions 
apply on the sale of 85% of option 
stock to the amount received in ex 
cess of the market value of the stock 
at the date the option was granted. 
Stock may not be sold within two 
years from the date of the option or 
within six months after purchase. 
Profits realized on stock 
through options exercised 
of fair market value are taxed as 
capital gains. 


obtained 


at 95% 


Here is an example: an option 
granted in January of 1952, covers 
5,000 shares over a period of ten 


(Continued on the next page 
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years. Market value is $100, option 
price $95 either through short term 
bank loans or through financial ar- 
rangements with the company, Mr. 
X, exercises his option to acquire 
500 shares in July of 1953. He sells 
in January of 1954, when the market 
value is $120, gaining $25 on each 
share at capital gains and netting 
$18.75 after taxes or a total profit 
of $9,350. Exercising his options at 
regular six month intervals, he can 
net $18,700 per year over the period 
of the option. 

Just recently, Mr. Crafts, of the 
Fireman’s Fund was given a stock 
option on 5,000 shares over a ten 
vear period at $55 per share while 
the market price was $58. 

These stock options look very 
good but they still have some dis- 
advantages. What if the market 
value goes down. What if the em- 
ployee died with a large block of 
stock, what about inheritance tax. It 
might be advisable before going into 
stock options to check with a tax 
expert, an accountant and the De- 
partment of Internal Revenue. 

If we had any admonition to offer 
it would be to rate your manage- 
ment—treally find out if they are 
doing a job. If they are, reward 
them—if they aren't, get rid of them. 
The greatest complaint that we hear 
is that top-management doesn't really 
know who is carrying the ball. 
Blanket raises, reward the good, bad 
and indifferent with the same deal, 
and in the final analysis, put a re- 
ward on mediocrity. Know your 
executive staff. Encourage the 


juniors—train them in executive 
management—give them opportu- 
nities to perform—be quick to re- 
ward, but don’t reduce them all to a 
common denominator and a uniform 
equation. Raise your standards. Let 
the rewards of productivity be more 
commensurate with the risks of man- 
agement. 





TO HELP AGENTS 


THE INSURANCE ADVERTISING 
Conference at a recent forum meet- 
ing took action to assist local agents 
in their competitive struggle. The 
Conference will check on the adver- 
tising and sales promotion activities 
of local boards and state associa- 
tions and make the information 
available in kit form to other similar 
organizations. 


INSURANCE 
COMMISSIONERS 


CHARLES F. GOLD and Harry 
Smith, running on the Democratic 
ticket, won the contest for insurance 
commissioner in North Carolina and 
Delaware respectively in the No- 
vember elections. With changes in 
administration voted in a number 
of other states there will be cor- 
responding changes in the insurance 
supervisory ranks. 

Jerome B. McKenna has _ been 
named acting insurance commis- 
sioner of New Jersey to replace 
Warren N. Gaffney who resigned 
to become general manager of the 
Surety Association of America. 


DRIVE FOR MULTIPLE LINES 


THE BIENNIAL DRIVE to bring 
multiple line underwriting powers to 
Ohio is underway again with insur- 
ance industry leaders united as never 
before and confident of victory in 
the coming legislative session. The 
Stock Company-Agents Insurance 
Conference Committee, the Ohio 
Mutual Committee for Insurance 
Progress and the Insurance Federa- 
tion of Ohio are actively engaged in 
efforts designed to acquaint the pub- 
lic and legislators with the subject 
before the General Assembly con- 
venes in January with the campaign 
expected to take on added impetus 
now that the elections are past. A 
majority of the fifty-nine stock and 
mutual fire and casualty companies 
domiciled in the state are on record 
as supporting multiple line while less 
than a handful oppose such legisla- 
tion. Many of the small county as- 
sessment mutuals also are lending 
their support. 


Speakers’ Bureau 


A group of the state’s leading 
mutual insurance company presi- 
dents have announced they'll take 
the stump in an unprecedented cam- 
paign to bring multiple line under- 
writing powers to that state. The 
Ohio Mutual Committee for Insur- 
ance Progress will serve as a speak- 
ers’ bureau for the presidents, ar- 
ranging for speeches before cham- 
bers of commerce, civic luncheons, 
etc. 
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ferred Rate Plan. 

“Think first of Anchor,when solv- 
ing your fire problems,’” “advises 
Bos’n Dan. “You'll find the same fine 
service which has always made Anchor Ax 
popular—and profitable for agents.” 
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ew Standard 


IW standard provisions for 

workmen's compensation and 

employers’ liability policies 
became effective in most jurisdictions 
on October 1, 1954. My comments 
on these provisions will be of a 
general nature as each risk will be 
individually considered by the un- 
derwriter, keeping in mind the ex- 
posures involved and the underwrit- 
ing policy of his company. 


Some of the Background 


In order to discuss intelligently 
the new standard provisions policy, 
it is necessary to have a background 
knowledge of the prior compensation 
policy. This policy was promulgated 
in 1916 or about in the middle of the 
World War I period and was actu- 
ally prepared by Walter G. Cowles, 
a former vice president of The 
Travelers Insurance Company. Of 
all casualty forms, the compensation 
policy has been the only one to resist 
change, a truly remarkable record. 

The policy ad- 
mittedly has been difficult to under- 
stand since it is, in the opinion of 
many people associated with the in- 
surance industry, the most complex 
of all casualty forms. Each state has 
its individual compensation law, 
similar in principle, but each unlike 
in enough respects to require the 


compensation 
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use of a multitude of special pro- 
visions endorsements. There have 
been many changes in the statutory 
endorsements, the form required to 
complete the basic contract for each 
state covered, which until the present 
time, has been considered the best 
method of providing coverage in lieu 
of printing a separate policy for 
each state. Each form has, therefore, 
had to keep in step with the legis- 
lation in each state, in addition to 
rule and coverage changes brought 
about by fluctuating economic and 
labor conditions. As an example, the 
Illinois Statutory Endorsement has 
been revised, I believe, eight times 
to keep abreast of conditions. 


Two Divisions 


The standard workmen’s compen- 
sation and employers’ liability policy 
is comprised of two divisions com- 
monly referred to as Paragraph One 
(a) and Paragraph One (b). Para- 
graph One (a) is designed to take 
care of the employer's obligation un- 
der the compensation act for trauma- 
tic injuries, and also for occupa- 
tional diseases to the extent that the 
act applies. Paragraph One (b) is 


Provisions 


designed to cover the liability that 
may be imposed upon the employer 
by law for traumatic injuries arising 
out of and in the course of employ 
ment, 

When the policy was 
originally drafted, it was considered 
that the employer was protected for 
all claims that could be made against 
him by his employees either under 
the workmen’s compensation act or 
at law for injuries received 
which arose out of or occurred in 


standard 


any 
the course of the employment. 


Many Endorsements 


Developments through the years 
have changed the situation so that 
many endorsements are now neces 
sary to properly cover the employer's 
obligation and to assist in maintain 
ing good employer-employee rela- 
tions. Some of these supplemental 
coverages I will mention briefly. 

Illustrative of some of the prob- 
lems is the so-called “liability over” 
tvpe of case. This relates to a situa- 
tion where an employee of one em 
ployer sues another party and then 
that party brings an action against 
the employer. This is illustrated by 
the New York case of Westchester 
Lighting Company vs. Westchester 
County Small Estates Corporation. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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In that case, employees of the Small 
Ixstates Corporation broke through 
a gas main maintained by the Light- 
ing Company in a public street and 
in some manner enclosed the frac- 
ture in a arain laid by them to a 
house on an abutting lot. Another 
employee of Small kstates Corpora- 
uon working in the house was as- 
pnyxiated and the administratrix of 
his estate secured a judgment against 
the Lighting Company. In turn, the 
Lighting Company, maintaining its 
right to have the gas main in the 
public street, and not having been 
negligent in its operation or main- 
tenance, brought action against the 
employer of the deceased, Small Es- 
tates Corporation, and secured a 
judgment. This was one of the first 
“indemnity over’ cases and at that 
time there was no provision in the 
compensation policy for defense of 
such a suit and the general liability 
policy did not provide coverage be- 
cause of the employee exclusion. 
This, of course, created an unten- 
able position for both the employer 
and the insurance companies which 
was resolved by the insurance indus- 
try by extending the One (b) fea- 
ture. 


Later came the loss of consortium 
type of case illustrated by the case of 
Hitaffer vs. Argonne Company, Inc. 
which was decided by the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia and upheld 
by the United States Supreme Court. 
In those decisions it was held that 
the United States Longshoremen’s 
and Harbor Workers Compensation 
Act was not a complete defense 
against a suit brought by a wife 
against the employer of her injured 
husband for loss of services and con- 
sortium. There have been other de- 
cisions holding that the compensa- 
tion law is applicable, so we are 
faced with lack of uniformity in this 
respect. In cases where the com- 
pensation law is not a defense, then 
the One (b) feature of the policy 
protects the employer. 

More recently we have the loss of 
hearing cases and while so far indi- 
cations are that such cases will come 
under the compensation act, there is 
no guarantee that all state jurisdic- 
tions will be uniform in their de- 
cisions. If they are not, then Para- 


graph One (b) of the policy will be 
available to the employer. 

As yet, I have not heard of any 
attempt being made to claim dam- 
ages for impairm cut of vision, yet 
such cases could well be imagined 
and perhaps we may in the future be 
confronted with this type of claim. 
It may be the claim will be presented 
by an insurance buyer alleging im- 
pairment of vision due to reading the 
“fine print’ in insurance policies or 
perhaps an insurance underwriter 
could make out a claim on the basis 
of trying to interpret specifications 
as released by insurance buyers, par- 
ticularly when furnished with the 
eighth or ninth copy of the specifica- 
tions. 

Seriously, though, the One (b) 
section of the policy, or Paragraph 
One (b), can be considered as pro- 
tecting the employer against the un- 
known developments with respect to 
traumatic injuries to his employees 
not specifically covered by the com- 
pensation act. No one can foretell 
what new developments will arise 
in this respect. Considering this, the 
high verdicts, and increasing de- 
mands for higher limits for general 
liability and automobile coverages, 
there is serious question as to the 
adequacy of the $25,000 accident 
limit which is generally applicable. 
The charge for higher limits is ex- 
tremely modest, as informed in- 
sureds probably are well aware. 


Occupational Disease 


An occupational disease has been 
briefly defined as one which is pecul- 
iar to or incident to a particular em- 
ployment and one to which em- 
ployees in general or the public is not 
exposed. Compensation Laws in 
most states have been amended to 
include all occupational diseases or 
to include a specific schedule. To 
the extent occupational diseases are 
not under the act, the basic policy 
provides no coverage; hence it is 
necessary in those states having a 
schedule law or in states which make 
no provision to extend Paragraph 
One (b) to provide coverage. 

The basic limit for occupational 
disease One (b) coverage is $5,000 
per person with an aggregate limit 
of $25,000. This is true in most 
jurisdictions and obviously under 
today’s conditions is inadequate. 
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The cost for higher limits varies, de- 
pending on exposures, but unless the 
risk involves a specific occupational 
disease hazard, the charge for in 
creased limits is small. 

\We are today witnessing a social 
evolution which is resulting in a levy 
against the employer for any injury 
or distress of the employee. As a re- 
sult, there is a growing demand to 
cover all diseases. Two. states 
New York and New Jersey—have 
already taken cognizance of this and 
the standard compensation policy 1s- 
sued in these states now affords cov 
erage for such diseases up to an 
aggregate of $50,000. 


Limited Medical Payments 


At the present time the laws in 
nineteen states provide for only a 
limited amount of medical payments 
and legally the employer has no 
obligation for excess over the statu- 
tory limits. However the increased 
costs of medical and hospital facil- 
ities plus the fact that modern drugs 
have greatly added to life expectancy 
and many cases that formerly re- 
sulted fatally now respond to treat- 
ment, resulting in the patient living 
out his normal life span must be 
recognized. If the compensation act 
is limited and extra legal medical is 
not purchased, the employee could 
well become a burden on society or 
friends. 

Today there is an increasing num- 
ber of risks with operations in mul- 
tiple states. Even though the com- 
pensation policy is written at incep- 
tion to cover all the states in which 
operations are carried on, there is 
no coverage under Paragraph One 
(a) for any other states. The only 
way to afford legal compensation 
coverage in additional states is to 
comply with the requirements with 
respect to acceptance of the act and 
make required filings. In order to 
bridge the gap, it has been neces- 
sary to provide a vehicle which is 
commonly referred to as an “All 
States” endorsement. This endorse- 
ment sets forth by its terms an agree- 
ment that legal compensation cover- 
age will be effected in such additional 
states upon notice to the company of 
the exposure. It is still necessary in 
many states to take care of accept- 
ances and make filings. However, 
the existence of the “All States” en- 
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dorsement has protected the em- 
ployer from criticism by state in- 
surance authorities and has resulted 
in the affording of compensation cov- 
erage, thereby avoiding many com- 
mon law suits. 

The endorsement stipulates it is 
not a substitute for legal compensa- 
tion coverage and that no protection 
is afforded the employer for any fines 
or penalties that may be assessed 
against him. Although the endorse- 
ment is commonly known as an “All 
States’ endorsement, it should be 
stressed that no coverage is or can 
be afforded in the Monopolistic State 
‘und States. 

A discussion of this type relating 
as it does to supplemental coverages 
would not be complete without some 
reference to voluntary compensation. 
Properly used, it is an excellent de- 
vice . . . improperly used, it can 
create confusion in the coverages 
and result in criticism of both the 
employer and the carrier by insur- 
ance authorities. It would, I think, 
be well to spell out some of the 
proper uses of this endorsement : 


(1) To bring excepted employ- 
ments under the act where there is 
no statutory provision to do so. 

(2) To extend the benefits of a 
selected state act to operations not 
under any compensation law. 

(3) Extend the benefits of a selected 
state act to United States Nationals 
sent to foreign countries. 

(4) To remove doubt as to appli- 
cability of the law in certain situa- 
tions such as employees participat- 
ing in athletic activities sponsored 
by the employer. 


Obviously all of the supplemental 
coverages discussed will not be ap- 
plicable to each risk, as no two risks 
of size have identical exposures. It 
will, however, behoove each insured 
to analyze his compensation policies 
to be certain that coverage and limits 
are in line with present-day require- 
ments. 

As of October 1, 1954, new and 
renewal compensation policies have 
been issued on a new form. This 
new form will be used in all states 
of the United States where private 
carriers are permitted to write insur- 
ance under the various compensation 
laws, including the District of 
Columbia, Alaska and Hawaii, and 
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excepting the State of Arizona. This 
new policy, which is a part of a 
nationwide program commonly re- 
ferred to as the “Standard Pro- 
visions for Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion and Employers’ Liability Polli- 
cies,” was drafted by the Forms 
Committee, a sub-committee of the 
Manual and Rules Committee of the 
National Council on Compensation 
Insurance, in cooperation with rep- 
resentatives of the insurance indus- 
try and independent bureaus. The 
revision program was undertaken 
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with the objective of simplification 
and clarification of the original 
policy and endorsements and adapt- 
ing them to the many changes in 
coverage and rating concepts adopted 
over the years since the enactment 
of the first workmen's compensation 
law. In addition, and of primary im- 
portance, this task was undertaken 
to eliminate, in so far as possible, the 
need for the multitude of endorse- 
ments required for use with the 
present policy. As a result, the ma- 
jority of new policies issued, and 
particularly those covering opera- 
tions in one or two states, can be 
written without any endorsements. 

The new policy has been ma- 
terially changed in appearance and 
follows the format adopted for lia- 
bility policies. It is divided into four 
main parts: 


(1) Declarations 

(2) Insuring agreements 
(3) Exclusions 

(4) Conditions 


The language of the comparable 
provisions of the liability policies 
has been adhered to as closely as 
possible and it is hoped that the re- 
sult will be an aid to the companies, 
to the producers and, more particu- 
larly, to the insureds who purchase 
both liability and workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance. 

In this new policy, in Insuring 
Agreement I, Coverage A (work- 
men’s compensation) replaces Para- 
graph One (a), and Coverage B 
(employers’ liability) replaces Para- 
graph One (b) of the present policy. 

Coverage A provides for a simple 
and direct statement of coverage— 
“to pay promptly when due all com- 
pensation and other benefits required 
of the insured by the workmen’s 
compensation law.” The policy de- 
fines the term “workmen’s compen- 
sation law” to include both the work- 
men’s compensation law and any 
occupational disease law of a state 
designated in the policy as a state to 
which the policy is to apply. 

Coverage B of the new policy in- 
cludes the insured’s Liability for 
bodily injury by “disease.” This 
represents a broadening in the “oc- 
cupational disease” coverage as 
afforded by endorsement to the cur- 
rent policy form. 

Previously, in order to afford cov- 
erage for a given state, an endorse- 


ment was required citing the work- 
men’s compensation law under 
which coverage was to apply and 
the coverage so afforded, in certain 
states, applied only to operations de- 
scribed in the Declarations of the 
policy or in endorsements made a 
part of the policy. With the New 
Standard Provisions Policy, this pro- 
cedure has for the most part been 
eliminated. There are a few states 
where because of the provisions of 
the workmen’s compensation law or 
other statutory requirements we 
shall have to continue to use endorse- 
ments. In general, the 
entry of the name of an state in the 
appropriate space in the Declara- 
tions automatically operates to pro- 
vide coverage under Coverage A for 
the insured’s liability under the 
workmen's compensation law of that 
state, and if such state has a separate 


however, 


occupational disease law, coverage 
also applies under that law. Such 
entry of the name of any state also 
makes Coverage B applv to the lia- 
bility of the insured, “because of 
bodily injury by accident or disease, 
including death at any time result- 
ing therefrom, sustained in the 
United States of America, its terri- 
tories or possessions, or Canada by 
any employee of the insured arising 
out of and in the course of his em- 
ployment by the insured either in 
operations in such state or in opera- 
tions necessary or incidental there- 
to.” 

The policy is broad in scope and, 
therefore, if because of special under- 
writing considerations it is necessary 
to limit the coverage to certain loca- 
tions and certain operations, appro- 
priate endorsements must be made a 
part of the policy to carry out this in- 
tent. 


Six Exclusions 


The second part of the policy re- 
lates to “Exclusions,” and_ these 
have been limited to six. 

Exclusion (a) refers to operations 
conducted at or from any work- 
place not described in Item 1 or 4 
of the Declarations where the in- 
sured has other insurance for such 
operations or is self-insured. 

Exclusion (b) relates to domestic 
employment or to farm or agricul- 
tural emplovees. The underwriters 
felt that insureds who not only had 
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operations which were within the 
purview of the workmen’s compen- 
sation law but had domestic 
employees or who also employed 
farm labor would not want the 
coverage automatically extended to 
such domestics or farm labor. To 
bring such employments within the 
coverage of the policy, it is necessary 
only to include such operations 
within the “Classification of Opera- 
tions” item in the Declarations. 
The four remaining are applicable 
only with respect to Coverage B. 
I’xclusion (c) eliminates from the 
coverage “any liability assumed by 
the insured under any contract or 
agreement.” This exclusion is neces- 
sary because of the broad scope of 
the words in Coverage B “‘to pay on 
behalf of the insured all sums which 
the insured shall become legally obli- 
gated to pay as damages, etc. “ 


also 


Punitive Damages 


Exclusion (d) refers to punitive 
or exemplary damages with respect 
“any employee employed in vio- 
lation of law with the knowledge and 
acquiescence of the insured or any 
executive officer thereof.” all of 


to 


which was excluded under the pre- 
vious compensation and employers’ 
liability policy. 

Exclusion (e) rules out coverage 
for disease claims under Coverage B 


unless claim is brought within 
thirty-six months after the end of 
the policy period and eliminates the 
prior requirement that incapacity 
must result within twelve months 
after the policy terminates. 

Exclusion (f) excludes under 
Coverage B any obligation under the 
workmen’s compensation law, any 
other workmen’s compensation law 
or occupational disease law, any un- 
employment compensation or disabil- 
ity benefits law or similar law. This 
exclusion is necessary because of the 
broad terms of Coverage B. 

In the Application of Policy—In- 
suring Agreement—it is stated, 
“This policy applies only to injury 
(1) by accident occurring during the 
policy period, or (2) by disease 
caused or aggravated by exposure of 
which the last day of the last ex- 
posure, in the employment of the 
insured, to conditions causing the 
disease occurs during the policy 
period.” This statement follows, 
with respect to disease, the generally 
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accepted practice in the handling of 
occupational disease cases under the 
workmen’s compensation laws. 

The Conditions of the new policy 
follow closely the corresponding 
Conditions adopted under the Na- 
tional Standard Provisions Program 
for Liability Policies and also set 
forth the statutory obligations of the 
company under each of the work- 
men’s compensation laws with re- 
spect to which coverage is afforded 
under the policy. Certain of these 
provisions are deserving of special 
note. 

The Premium Condition incor- 
porates by reference the “manuals 
in use by the company” as approved 
by state authorities. By this device, 
the remuneration to be taken, the 
calculation of premium, and the ap- 
plication to the policy of changes in 
rates and rating plans are all subject 
to the applicable provisions of the 
appropriate manuals in use by the 
company. Consequently, the need for 
specifically incorporating in the pol- 
icy special rating provisions has been 
eliminated. For the time being, how- 
ever, retrospective and premium dis- 
count endorsements will continue to 
be necessary. 

The Limits of Liability (Coverage 
B) Condition makes clear that dam- 
ages for “care and loss of services” 
and recoveries from the insured in 
“third party indemnity over” actions 
growing out of bodily injuries to em- 
ployees of the insured are within the 
scope of Coverage B. The limits of 
liability for bodily injury by disease 
is expressed as a policy year limit by 
state. 

The Other Insurance Condition 
makes the insurance afforded by the 
policy contributing insurance with 
other valid and collectible insurance. 
The language of this condition recog- 
nizes that the applicable limit under 
one or more of the contributing pol- 
icies may be required to be written 
without any specific limit of liability. 

The Terms of Policy Conformed 
to Statute, Coverage A provision, 
guarantees conformity of the policy 
with each workmen’s compensation 
law and dispenses with the need for 
endorsements to eliminate conflicts 
created by the lack of uniformity in 
the workmen’s compensation laws, 
except in those few cases where the 
statute requires a verbatim recital 
in the policy of certain prescribed 
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provisions. Other provisions follow 





generally familiar conditions and re 
quire no specific comment. 

The Declarations of the new policy 
are prepared in a manner to enable 
them to fit in with the many varying 
procedures followed by 
in issuing policies and preparing 
necessary card records, etc. Briefly, 
they are comprised of the following : 


Address 


companies 


Item 1: Name of insured 

Location of operations. 

Item 2: Policy period, and relates te 
(Continued on the next page 
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New Standard Provisions—Continued 


Standard Time at the address of the 
insured. 
Item 3: States in which the coverage 
is to apply. This is the most impor- 
tant provision of the policy since the 
entry or entries in this item consti- 
tute the the 
policy. 
Item 4: 
This include the 
classification wording descriptive of 


coverage control of 


Classification of operations 


item should 


the operations carried on by the in- 


sured at inception of the policy. In- 


cluded in this item is also the desig- 
nation of the method of premium 
payment, i.e., monthly, quarterly, or 
semi-annual. 

Item 5: This item provides for the 
insertion of a single limit of liability 
to apply to the insurance afforded by 
the policy under Coverage B. 


In so far as it was possible to do 
so within the framework of the vari- 
ous workmen's compensation laws, 
the New Standard Pol- 


icy is so drawn as to permit issuance 


Provisions 


to the great majority of insureds 


without endorsements. A complete 


elimination of endorsements is, of 
course, impossible. There are no en- 
dorsements which must be used on 
all policies and those that are neces- 
sary generally have a very limited 
application, 


Necessary Endorsements 


The endorsements whch have been 
promulgated as required for the new 
policy are, briefly, in the following 
categories and are necessary for the 
following purposes : 


To meet peculiar requirements of 
certain of the state laws. 

To include or exclude coverage for 
executive officers, partners, relatives, 
etc. 

To exclude coverage for bodily in- 
jury by disease or otherwise restrict 
the broad coverage afforded by the 
pt jlicy. 

To include or exclude or otherwise 
adjust the policy for employments 
subject to Federal jurisdiction, both 
United States Longshoremen’s and 
Maritime. 

To afford additional coverages such 
as additional 


medical, voluntary 





DO YOU RECOGNIZE THIS INSURANCE BIRD? 


——— 


CROSS-COUNTRY JUNKET 


(genus clientus) 


Carefree, but practical, migratory 

bird. Swapped a raft of complicated 
Inland Marine policies for an 
American-Associated Personal Property 
Floater. One clear, concise policy — with 
one expiration date — fills the bill in 
providing all needed coverages. And its 
extra broad protection follows him 
wherever he goes — automatically. 


AMERICAN-ASSOCIATED INSURANCE COMPANIES 
SAINT LOUIS 2, MISSOURI 


compensation, all states endorse- 
ment, etc. 

To make provision for recognition 
in the policy for particular rating re- 


quirements. 


It is the intent of the Forms Com- 
mittee of the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance that the 
new policy and the endorsements to 
be used with the new policy shall be 
the subject of continued review ancl 
periodic revision so that they may 
be kept abreast of any changes in the 
workmen's compensation laws, statu- 
tory requirements, and administra- 
tive regulations. In this way, it is 
hoped to keep the Standard Provi 
sions program alive to the needs of 
the companies and their policyhold- 
ers and sufficiently flexible to permit 
necessary revisions to be made 
promptly and effectively. I am con- 
fident this new policy and program 
will have a favorable reception by 
all interested parties. 





EXTENT OF VOLUNTARY 
HEALTH INSURANCE 


THE PEOPLE in the 
United States with hospital expense 
protection increased during 1953 by 
8% to a new high of 98,793,000 (ad- 
justed for duplication) according to 
the latest annual survey made by 
the Health Insurance Council. Sur- 
gical expense protection grew 13% 
to an unduplicated total of 82,347,- 
000 while medical expense protec- 
tion was extended at the even more 
rapid rate of 20% and the undupli- 
cated number covered at the end of 
1953 was 42,910,000. Major medi- 
cal expense insurance which, broadly 
speaking, starts where the other 
plans leave off, is now emerging as 
an established branch of health in- 
surance. At the end of 1953, some 
1,220,000 persons had this type of 
protection. According to the Coun- 
cil’s study, $2.5 billion was paid in 
benefits last year, 20% more than 
in 1952, the previous high. The 
Council concludes from its survey 
that the effectiveness of voluntary 
health insurance is increasing at a 
much faster pace than is the popula- 
tion of the country. It predicts con- 
tinuing progress at rapid rates in 
the future. 


NUMBER OF 
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AGRICULTURAL Group 
Watertown, New York 


New Vice President 


George C. Peacock, secretary, has been elected vice 


president of the Agricultural and Empire State Insur- | 


ance Companies. 


ALLSTATE Insurance Company 
Skokie, Illinois 


Rate Filings 


A reduction in passenger collision insurance rates 
averaging 8.4% has been put into effect in Indiana. The 


biggest reduction applies to drivers in Calumet, Hobart | 
and North townships, including the Kast Chicago, Gary | 
and Hammond areas, who drive more than ten miles | 


one way to work and have a limited annual mileage. 

The company’s fire filings have been approved in 
\rkansas and Georgia. Residential fire coverages will 
be written at rates approximately 20% below bureau 
rates. The company has no immediate plans to write 
fire insurance for commercial or farm buildings and 
contents. 


AMERICAN UNIVERSAL Insurance Company 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Stock Dividend 


This company declared a 10% stock dividend payable 
December 1 to stockholders of record October 22. One 


. . | 
new share was issued for every ten shares held except | 


that no fractional shares were issued. Instead a cash 


payment of $2.40 per one-tenth of a share was made. | 


CAISSE CENTRALE de Reassurance 


Paris, France 
Government-Owned Fund Seeks Florida Entry 
This French government-owned reinsurance fund has 


obtained an alternate writ of mandamus requiring 
Florida Insurance Commissioner J. Edwin Larson to 


issue a certificate of authority to transact a reinsurance | 
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business, or to show cause why he fails to do so. The 
move, which climaxed prolonged efforts by the fund to 
gain entry to Florida as a gateway to the U. S. reinsur 
ance market, was made on November 4, apparently in 
anticipation of a public hearing called by Commissioner 
Larson for November 8. Hearing on the order was set 
for November 29. At the public hearing November 8 
vigorous protest against admission of the Caisse Cen 
trale was voiced by industry representatives 


CHURCH MUTUAL Insurance Company 
Merrill, Wisconsin 
New Directors 

W. A. Meyer, treasurer of the company, has been 


elected a director. Mr. Meyer succeeds W. L 
deceased. 


Kohn, 


FARM BUREAU Mutual Automobile 
Insurance Company, Columbus, Ohio 


New Auto Coverage 


This company has filed a compensation regardless of 
fault automobile policy in North Carolina which it 
hopes will provide an effective answer to compulsory 
insurance and unsatisfied judgment insurance. Anyone 
injured in an automobile accident, including the policy 
holder and members of his family, would be offered 
compensation regardless of fault or the circumstances 
of the accident. He could either accept this compensa 
tion or elect to pursue his rights under the ordinary rules 
of negligence. The coverage would be sold only as a 
supplement to the company’s standard automobile lia 
bility policy. It is planned to offer it only in North 
Carolina until sufficient experience has been developed 


FARMERS Insurance Exchange 


Los Angeles, California 


Enters New York 


This exchange has been licensed by New York State 
to write full coverage automobile insurance and per 
sonal comprehensive liability in that state. Neither the 

(Continued on the next page 
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FARMERS EXCHANGE—Continued 


date of commencement of operations nor the location 
of its office have as yet been announced. The exchange, 
which is the major unit of the Farmers Insurance Group 
has been paying a 25% dividend on standard policies. 


FREEPORT MOTOR Casualty Company 


Freeport, Illinois 
Enters Fire Field 


This company has changed its name to Freeport In- 
surance Company and its capital has been increased to 
$700,000. Charter revisions permit writing additional 
casualty lines and fire insurance. Immediate plans call 
for handling dwelling and some mercantile lines and 
the entry into several additional midwestern states in 
the near future. 


GLENS FALLS Group 
Glens Falls, New York 


New Vice President 
James S. 


president of 
group. 


Hurry, secretary, has been elected a vice 
all of the insurance companies in the 





GLOBE AND RUTGERS Group 
New York, New York 


Merger 


The boards of directors of the American Home As- 
surance Company and the Globe and Rutgers Fire 
Insurance Company have recommended a merger of the 
two companies. The Globe and Rutgers will be the 
surviving company but its name will be changed to 
American Home Assurance Company. C. V. Starr & 
Company, Inc. and its associates own a majority interest 
in the Globe and Rutgers which in turn has controlling 
interest in the American Home Assurance and the In- 
surance Company of the State of Pennsylvania. The 
Insurance Company of the State of Pennsylvania is not 
involved in the proposed merger and will continue as a 
separate company. The $4.64 prior preferred stock of 
Globe and Rutgers will remain the same and its com- 
mon stock will continue as common stock of the con- 
tinuing corporation. Shares of the American Home, 
other than those owned by Globe and Rutgers (about 
73% ), will become shares of the resulting corporation 
on an equal basis and in addition 73¢ a share will be 
paid to those stockholders. The management of Globe 
and Rutgers indicates that after the merger the new 
company may enter the casualty field. The proposed 
merger was voted on by stockholders of the two com- 
panies at special meetings held December 1. 
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E] | N our fiftieth year of experienced 


service to direct writing Com- 
panies in the exclusive practice of 
Treaty Reinsurance. 


We solicit inquiries with respect 
to REINSURANCE SERVICES 
associated with these lines of 
business: 


NORTHEASTERN 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD 


242 TRUMBULL ST. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


FIRE & ALLIED LINES 
INLAND AND OCEAN MARINE 


AUTOMOBILE @ HAIL 





GREAT NORTHERN Insurance Company 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


INSURANCE COMPANY of St. 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Executive Changes 


At the regular meeting of the board of directors of 
this company, John H. Hauschild was advanced from 
president to chairman while Douglas M. 
formerly a vice president was named president. George 
W. Harsh and Fred H. Sabin continue as vice presi- 
dents while Wayne Childs, formerly secretary, and 
Willard L. Craig were made vice presidents. Victor L. 
Steinbauer, formerly treasurer and assistant secretary, 
is now treasurer and secretary. 


Farnham, 


HAWKEYE-SECURITY Insurance Company 


Des Moines, lowa 
Increasing Capital 


Stockholders -of the company have approved the 
issuance of an additional 6,000 shares of the company’s 
$50 preferred stock. Upon completion of this additional 
financing, the company’s outstanding capital will be 
$1,390,055. Increased: net premium writings of the com- 
pany are responsible for the additional stock being 
offered at this time, net premium writings for the first 
seven months of 1954 totaling $3,782,571. 


December, 1954 


Capital Increased 


Resources of this company have been increase 


| thre ugh the sale of 5000 shares of stock at $160 a share 
| Capital, which had been $500,000, was increased to 
| $1,000,000, and surplus, which had been $700,000, was 
| upped to $1,000,000. This company, the St 
| & Marine Insurance Company, the Washington Fire & 
| Marine Insurance Company and the Midwestern Fire 
| & Marine Insurance Company, all of St 


Lous Fir 


lLouis, ar 


| operated under a management contract by General In 
| surers Incorporated and share underwriting experience 


through a reinsurance pooling arrangement. Announced 


| purpose of the program is to expand the activities of th: 
| company which now writes fire and allied lines of insur 


ance in thirteen states. 


| LIBERTY BELL Mutual Insurance Company 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


| Liquidation Ordered 


The Court of Common Pleas of Dauphin County 
Pennsylvania, by Order dated November 5, 1954, and 
effective November 15, 1954. dissolved this company 


(Continued on the next page 





LIBERTY BELL—Continued 


and directed the Insurance Commissioner to liquidate 
the company’s business and affairs. Commissioner 
leslie cautioned the company’s policyholders that all 
policies will be cancelled automatically by operation of 
law on November 15, 1954. Policyholders were warned, 
therefore to arrange immediately for insurance coverage 
from other insurers. The aforesaid Court Order also 
fixed May 15, 1955 as the last day for filing proofs of 
claim against the company. 


MARYLAND Casualty Company 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Stock Retirement Offer 

Notice has been given to holders of this company’s 
$2.10 cumulative prior preferred stock that the purchase 
fund contains an unexpended balance of $430,935.36 
available for the retirement of the stock. Holders were 
invited to submit offers by November 20 which will be 
selected for acceptance in order of increasing price per 
share subject to a top limit of $52. 


PAN AMERICAN Casualty Company 


Houston, Texas 
To Write Multiple Lines 


This company has changed its named to the Pan 
\merican Fire & Casualty Company. The name change 





is part of the company’s plans to write multiple-line 
coverages. The capital of the company will be increased 
to $500,000 by the declaration of a $100,000 stock 
dividend. 


PREMIER Insurance Company 


San Francisco, California 
Stock Dividend 


This company, a member of the Transamerica group, 
has increased its capital from $200,000 to $1,000,000 by 
a stock dividend. 


QUEEN CITY Insurance Company 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


Capital Increased 


This company increased its capital from $400,000 to 
$500,000 and added $250,000 to surplus by the sale of 
1,000 additional shares of stock at $350 per share. Di 
rectors declared a dividend of $3 per share payable to 
stockholders of record November 1, 1954. Henry 
Guthunz was advanced to chairman and T. Parker Lowe 
was elected president. Both hold similar positions with 
Anchor Casualty Company of St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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American Credit Insurance 


rounds out your service to your client 


all 








AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE guarantees payment of Accounts 
Receivable, one of your client’s most valuable assets. Complete your port- 
folio of facts with data about this important coverage. Assure your client 
of complete knowledge on all phases of business insurance and you assure 
him of complete service as your client. For booklet address Department 31, 
First National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


American Credit Indemnity 
Company of New York 


Specialists in Credit Insurance for 61 years 
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Fifty Years of Growing 


Fifty years ago, a 42-year-old mechanic was puttering up and 
down the streets of Detroit with a horseless carriage. 


All America now takes pride in his story. For he was 
Henry Ford—and a great motor empire stands with his name. 


It was 50 years ago that the National Casualty 
Company began. And while we didn’t produce fine automobiles 
—we did produce the finest in Accident & Health, 
Hospitalization and Surgical coverages for the 
Individual, Family, Franchise or True Group case . . . and our 
steady growth is one in which we take pride. 


In this our Golden Anniversary year—we still are 
growing . . . offering highly attractive agency appointments in 


select territories. You'll find it to your advantage to 


investigate National’s portfolio of comprehensive coverages. 


NATIONAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
Remember — It’s Easiest to Sell the Best! 





REPUBLIC Group 


Dallas, Texas 


Dividend Action—Stock Increase 


The directors of the Republic Insurance Company 
have approved a stock dividend of one share for each 
twelve held. It will be submitted to the stockholders 
at their annual meeting in February. In addition they 
have voted to increase the regular quarterly cash divi- 
dend to 40¢ per share payable November 24 to stock- 
holders of record November 10. The company has been 
paying 30¢ per share quarterly. 

The directors of the Republic Casualty Company, 
wholly owned subsidiary of Republic Insurance, have 
approved an increase of $1,000,000 in the company’s 
capital funds, allocated $500,000 to common capital 
and $500,000 to surplus. Earlier this year $200,000 was 
contributed to the company, also allocated evenly be- 
tween capital and surplus. Outstanding capital will be 
$1,000,000 and surpius in excess of $1,000,000. 


STATE FARM Mutual Automobile 


Insurance Company, Bloomington, Illinois 
Auto Rate Reduction 


Rate cuts on private passenger collision insurance 
ranging from 13% to 30% for Arizona policyholders 
were announced effective November 15th. Also ad- 
justed were private passenger liability insurance rates, 
which were reduced 15.3% in the Tucson area, but in- 
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creased 50¢ each six months elsewhere in the state. In 
dollars, the new private passenger car rates offer sav 
ings from $3.60 a year for a full coverage policy includ 
ing $50 deductible collision outside of Phoenix or 
Tucson to as much as $12.80 a year for full coverage 
including 80% Phoenix area, on a 
typical moderate priced car. Rates for commercial vehi 
cles are unchanged. 


collision in the 


lLower auto insurance rates for most of the company s 
New Mexico members also became effective November 
22nd. were cut state wide, 
the reductions for private passenger cars ranging from 
19% to 29% in Bernalillo County and from 10% to 25% 
elsewhere in the state. On commercial vehicles, collision 
rates drop as much as 18% on the company’s special 
80% coverage. 


Collision insurance costs 


Only increases in the present adjustment are boosts 
of 50¢ on liability insurance and 15% for comprehen 
sive in Bernalillo County, plus a 5% increase in com- 
prehensive elsewhere in the state, in semi-annual pre 
miums on private passenger cars. 

Liability rates are reduced 4.5% on passenger cars 
outside of Bernalillo County and from 20% to 30% on 
commercial vehicles throughout the state. Also, com 
prehensive rates for commercial cars will be 30% lower 
than before. 

Collision insurance rates in Alabama were reduced 
from 2.7% to 15.8% (depending on type of collision 
coverage and territory), effective October 25th. 
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STATE FARM—Continued 


Rate cuts for South Carolina private passenger cars 
of 7% on deductible collision insurance and of 20% on 
its 80% collision coverage were also announced effective 
November 1. Comprehensive insurance rates were re- 
duced 15%. 


TEXAS MUTUAL Insurance Company 


Ennis, Texas 
Policies Not Assessable 


The long litigation over the question of whether the 
receiver for this company had the right to levy an assess- 
ment against the holders of non-assessable policies in 
the company came to a definite end Nov. 10. The Texas 
Supreme Court denied a motion for rehearing which 
had been made by attorneys for the receiver, after the 
high court had refused to overturn an earlier decision 
of the Texas Court of Civil Appeals holding that the 
policyholders could not be assessed. 

litigation began shortly after the Texas Mutual In- 
surance Co. was placed in receivership Feb. 13, 1953. 
he receiver was authorized to levy an assessment by 
the District Court of Travis County, Texas, and at- 
tempted to do so. Upon appeal the Texas Court of 
Civil Appeals at Austin held unanimously that the pol- 
icyholders could not be assessed because they held non- 
assessable policies. One of the three justices issued an 
opinion which was highly critical of some aspects of 
Texas insurance regulation. 


| auto liability policy. 
| accident policy to the liability contract. The premium 1s 


TRAVELERS Group 


Hartford, Connecticut 
| 


"Motorist's Personal Protection Plan” 


A new automobile insurance coverage for California 


| motorists providing total disability and death benefits 


irrespective of fault was announced recently by The 


| Travelers as available by endorsement on the company s 


In effect it adds an automobile 


$3 for weekly indemnity of $25 and $6 for $50 weekly. 


| The death indemnity premium is $2 for principal sum 


of $5,000 and $4 for $10,000. 


TRINITY UNIVERSAL Group 


| Dallas, Texas 


| Group Developments 


Directors of the Trinity Universal Insurance Com- 


| pany have declared an extra cash dividend of 50¢ per 
| share, payable December 20 to stockholders of record 
| December 1, and a stock dividend of 334%%, the latter 
| subject to approval of stockholders at their annual meet- 
| ing January 28. The stock dividend will increase cap- 
| ital to $2,000,000. 


At a meeting of the stockholders and directors of the 


| Security National Fire Insurance Company, wholly- 
| owned affiliate of Trinity Universal, the word “Fire” 
| was eliminated from the corporate name, its capital was 
| increased from $500,000 to $1,000,000 and its charter 


powers broadened to authorize writing multiple lines. 
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GIRARD INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ORGANIZED 1866 
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MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ORGANIZED 1852 
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ORGANIZED 1906 


< 
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THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


ORGANIZED 1874 
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COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J. 


ORGANIZED 1909 
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Canadian Departments. 800 Bay Street, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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Foreign Departments: 102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, New York 
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Aetna Insurance Group: Siate agent 
R. K. Johnson has been transferred trom 
Rockford, Ill. to Cincinnati, Ohio. He 
replaces associate state agent John Young, 
resigned. 

T. W. Robertson, tormer special agent, 
is now superintendent of the Cincinnati 
marine department. 

Newton ( ] Wollter has been ap 
pointed supervising engineer in the Bos 
ton office of this group. He formerly was 
an engineer in the group’s home office 
supervising engineering operations of the 
Philadelphia territory and western de 
partment, plus safety work for agents in 
Vermont 


Aetna (Fire) Group: John W. Phillips 
has been appointed an engineer in Vir 
ginia with his headquarters in the Rich- 
mond office 


Allstate: Jolin A. Hansen was appointed 
sales promotion manager of the Menlo 
Park, Calif. branch office. Neil B. Collings 
was named operating division manager of 
the Roanoke, Va. branch office. Thomas 
]. Casey has been appointed midwest zone 
claim manager. Donald G 
named claim manager of the 
branch. John H. 
pointed claim 
branch 


(; ross was 
Milwaukee 
MacDonough was ap- 
manager of the Chicago 


American-Associated: David H. Wilson 
formerly assistant branch manager at 
Dallas, has transferred to the head 
ofhce operations department to become 
superintendent of the field division. 
John A. Myers, formerly underwriting 
manager in Kansas City, has been ap 
pointed to succeed Mr. Wilson in Dallas. 
Fred C. Erbele, Jr., former head _ office 
liability underwriting supervisor is now 
casualty manager at Kansas City 


been 


American Insurance Group: Macon 
Crocker and Frank R. Martin have been 
elected assistant secretaries of the Ameri 
can Insurance Company. Mr. Crocker 
assists vice president W. P. D. Bush and 
secretary George H. Riggs in the fire 
underwriting department of the home 
office. Mr. Martin was transferred from 
the Pacific derartment to the home office 
to assist vice president Harry W. Melville 
and secretary Pennington H. Way in the 
marine-burglary department. 


American Strety: Jack R. Cory has been 
designated special agent at the 
Neb. branch office. 


Richard H. Cook 


has been appointed special agent at the 


Toledo, Ohio service office 


Anchor Casualty: The company trans 
ferred Richard J]. Ahmann, Jr. from St. 
Paul to Sioux Falls where he will repre 
sent this company and its affiliate Queen 
City Insurance Company as_ fieldman 
serving South Dakota southwestern 
Minnesota. 


and 


134 


Omaha, 


Associated Reciprocal Exchanges: 
Bruce R. O’Brien has been recalled to 
the home office. He has been named 
account executive in charge of the New 
England territory. Allston §. Goff is now 
division manager in the field replacing 
Mr. O’Brien. 


Boston-Old Colony: Dick L. Moorehead 
has been promoted to manager of the 
company’s Pittsburgh branch office suc 
ceeding William T. Bode, deceased. 
Robert ]. Wheaton succeeds Mr. Moore- 
head as fire special agent supervising 
western Pennsylvania. 

William W. Moorehead, Jr., formerly 
of the companies’ Baltimore branch office, 
is now marine special agent supervising 
the production and underwriting of ocean 
and inland marine business for the Wash 
ington, D. C. branch office. 

John J. Sheehan has been appointed 
marine special agent for the Baltimore 
branch office of this company at 1805 
Munsey Bldg., Baltimore, Md. He _ re 
places John N. Blackman who is now in 
the companies’ New York City office. 


Employers’ Group: Vincent J. King is 
special agent in the northern New Jersey 
department. 

Edward C. Connelly has been appointed 
special agent in Rhode Island with offices 
at 17 Custom House Street, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 


Factory Insurance Association: This 
association has appointed Roland C. 
Klebart general adjuster succeeding 
Herbert E. Adams, retired. Klebert 
the assistant to Mr. Adams. 


Was 


Fireman's Fund Group: Philip I. 


Kings 
ley will transfer to the organization's 
Pacific department in San Francisco next 
February where he will supervise pro- 
duction and underwriting of fire and 
allied line business. He is currently man 
ager of fire operations in the southern 
California department. Clemens A. Fort 
man, superintendent of agencies in the 
eastern department in Boston will suc- 
ceed Mr. Kingsley in Los Angeles. 
Kenneth J]. Heindel will succeed Mr. 
Fortman as superintendent of agencies in 
the eastern department. He has been 
superintendent of agencies in Boston. 
William Grindell and Charles Stopher 
are located in Roswell, New Mexico, 
serving the southeastern part of the state. 
William Dillon is agency superintendent 
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in the Pacific department headquarters 
of the company in San Francisco. John 
Olson is special agent in Salt Lake City 
succeeding Mr. Dillon. 

tlan Cobbe is multiple line fieldman in 
eastern Montana. His headquarters are 
in Billings. 

Glen Lett is manager of the Pacific 
Northwest fire department in Seattle. 


Flynn Associates, F. J.: This brokerage 
and consulting firm, formerly located at 
99 John Street in New York City, is now 
located in their new building in Garden 
City, New York. 


Grain Dealers Mutual: Franklin A 
Klumpe, Sr. has been appointed special 
agent in eastern Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Delaware and New fersey. He succeeds 
Roy R. Allsopp who is entering the agency 
business at Waynesboro, Pa. 


Great American: The company has an 
nounced the opening of a field office in 
Jackson, Miss. with special agent Egbert 
Schoone, formerly in New Orleans, in 
charge of the new office. 


Hartford Accident and _ Indemnity: 
Roger J. Schuler has been appointed 
special agent for Northeastern Ohio. Mr. 
Schuler is located in the Cleveland branch 
office in the Second Federal Building. 

Ilfred R. Wiser has been appointed 
special agent in the Des Moines, Iowa 
office succeeding special agent Durand 
Faton who has been transferred to Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


Haston Claims Service, 
Seay has been named 
new Waco office at 
Amicable Building. 

The Corpus Christi office was moved 
back to its original downtown location 
in the Medical-Professional Building. 
James R. Mitchell has been appointed 
manager with his office at suite 701 of the 
building. 

{lbert Brann was appointed manage 
of the McAllen office. He formerly man 
aged the Corpus Christi claim office of 
Cravens & Dargan. Bill Roth will 
Mr. Brann. 

Fred Eppright, formerly assistant man 
ager in the McAllen office, was named 
manager of the Victoria office. 

Clif Ross has been transferred from the 
San Antonio office to the managership of 
the Laredo office. R. B. Benavides is the 
assistant to Mr. Ross. 

Jim McClure was transferred from the 
San Antonio office to become manager of 
the Port Arthur branch. 
Hawkeye-Security: George Warner, for 
mer fire fieldman for the company’s in 
dustrial group in western Pennsylvania, 
has been transferred to Iowa as state agent 
for fire. 


A. B.: Lewis 
manager of the 
room 612 in the 


assist 


(Continued on the 


next 


page) 
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Filed Appointments—Continued 


Frank Gleeson, former eastern Nebraska 
field representative for the company has 
been transferred to their service office at 
Scottsbluff, Neb. where he will represent 
the company as field representative in 
western Nebraska. 


transferred 
served in 


Home: Lester B. Lewy has 
to Waterville, Maine. He 
\lbany, New York. 

Manning B. Kirby, Jr., previously 
affiliated with the ‘Tennessee Inspection 
Bureau, has been appointed special agent 
for this company in Nashville. 


James S. Kemper & Company: David 
H. Moore has been elected vice president 
of this Chicago agency. 


Kemper Insurance Group: Charles J. 
O’Connor is chairman of the Kemper In- 
surance Junior Board. J. R. Alderman is 
secretary and Richard H. Georgi is as- 
sistant secretary for the board. New di- 
rectors are Frank H. Hoffman and 
Thomas M. West. 


Liberty Mutual: The newly-created 
Southwest advisory board consists of these 
lexas and Oklahoma businessmen: Fred 
O. Detweiler, president, Chance-Vought 
Aircraft, Inc.; C. E. Doolin, president, 
the Frito Company, and Alex P. Smith, 
executive vice-president, The Guiberson 
Corp., all of Dallas; C. D. Williamson, 
president, Williamson-Dickie Mfg. Co., 
and W. A. E. Woods, vice-president, Texas 
Steel Co., both of Ft. Worth; A. B. Hamil, 
president, Marine Exploration Co., and 
Willard Johnson, president, Magnet Cove 
Barium Corp., both of Houston; Reese 
L. Harrison, president Friedrich Re 
frigerators, Inc. and E. L. Powell, presi- 
dent, Alamo Lumber Co., both of San 
Antonio, and W. D. Amis, Amis Construc 
tion Co., and John E. Kirkpatrick, presi- 
dent Kirkpatrick Oil Co., both of Okla- 
homa City. This is the 23rd advisory 
board of the company and its meetings 
are in Dallas. 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty—Ameri- 
can Motorists: H. L. Kennicoit, Jr. has 
been elected assistant secretary of the 
companies, according to Hathaway G. 
Kemper, president. Kennicott as secretary 
of the procedures department of the com 
panies has had an important part in the 
development of the new Kemper-Matic 
six-month automobile policy which is 
available in 24 states. 


Michigan General Agency: Mark C. 
Pleune has been appointed special agent 
in Michigan for this agency, with his 
headquarters at the agency offices in 
Grand Rapids. 


National of Hartford Group: William 
T. Davis, former Texas state agent, and 
Beverly C. Young, former Georgia state 
agent have been appointed agency super 
intendents at the home office of this 
group. 


Phoenix of Hartford Group: Dale D 
McFeters has been assigned to the Minne 
sota field as special agent for this group 
at Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 

Howard N. Hill is special agent, casu 
alty and bonding in the Pittsburgh, Pe. 
field office and he is handling the group's 
casualty and bonding business in western 
Pennsylvania. 


For December, 1954 


Herbert S$. Anderson has been ap- 
pointed Cook County manager under the 
executive direction of William H. Potter, 
Jr., secretary. 


Royal Exchange Group: Robert FE. Olle 
is special agent and assistant to state agent 
James G. Manchester, 111 in East Orange. 
His successor as underwriter is Ralph 
R. Moore. 

James H. Ridabock is in charge of en- 
gineering and inspection in New Jersey. 


Saint Paul Companies: Special agent 
Robert E. Hansen, formerly in the com- 
panies’ Atlanta, Ga. office is now super- 
vising the southern Georgia field froin 
the new field office in the Allen Buildin, 
at Albany, Ga. 


Security-Connecticut: Richard J. 
has been named manager of the 
mond, Virginia office. 


Burk 
Rich 


Standard Companies: The Dallas branch 
is now located at 201 Kirk Building. 

Charles E. Jackson is manager of the 
Atlanta branch office. 

Alfred H. Klein is manager of the 
bonding department at Atlanta. 

G. Edward McAllister has been made 
production manager at the Chicago 
branch of this company and its affiliate, 
the Planet Insurance Company. He suc- 
ceeds Charles E. Jackson who has been 
made manager of the Atlanta branch of 
the companies. 

William J. McKnicht, Jr. has been 
made production manager at the San 
Francisco branch of the companies. He 
formerly served with the companies’ 
Indianapolis office as production man 
ager. 


Transport Insurance Group: [his group 
is now located at 4100 Harry Hines Boule- 
vard in Dallas, Texas. 


Travelers Insurance: Fred Gilbert, Jr. is 
manager of the casualty, fidelity and 
‘urety lines in Oakland, Calif. He suc- 
ceeds Carl V. Whitehouse who has retired. 

Recent field changes in casualty, fidelity, 
surety, fire and marine lines are these: 

Richard T. Johnson is assistant man- 
ager at San Francisco, Cal. 

Field supervisor William N. 
moved from Aurora to Chicago. 

Frank J. Ehrman is assistant manage 
‘t Houston. Richard Swayne is assistant 
manager in San Francisco. 

Donald G. Ziegler is field supervisor in 
Los Angeles. 

William J. Hust, Jr. has been ap 
pointed district supervisor group pen- 
sions at the branch office of the companies 
in Hartford, Conn. He formerly was 
supervisor group pensions at Bridgeport. 


Lowe 
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ass’n notes 


American International Underwriters: 
Murray A. Coker, formerly casualty man- 
ager of the association overseas, has been 
appointed vice president in charge of the 
casualty department. 


Association of Average Adjusters: 
R. G. Bowden, manager of the marine ad 
justing department of D. K. MacDonald 
& Co., was voted a full member of this 
association. 


California Assoc. of Insurance Agents: 
he following officers were elected at the 
association’s annual convention: presi 
dent, Paul Wolcott, Jr., of the Barney & 
Barney insurance agency, San Diego; vice 
president B. Franklin Knapp of the Shep- 
herd-Knapp-Appleton agency in Fresno; 
secretary-treasurer james P. Bennett of 
James P. Bennett & Co. in Los Angeles; 
state national director Robert E. Battles 
of R. A. Rowan & Co., Los Angeles. 


C.P.C.U.: The following officers have been 
elected by the Dixie chapter of the society 
for the coming year. 

W. Horace McEver, associated with 
Svratlin, Harrington & Co., is the presi- 
dent. Vice-president James H. Reece is 
field representative of Insurance Company 
of North America. Secretary-treasuret 
R. K. Rice, Jr. is executive assistant with 
the General Adjustment Bureau. The 
board of directors are: Fred W. Lager- 
quist of Lagerquist Inc., Edward P 
Saunders of the Georgia Casualty and 
Surety Co., Frank W. Devine, American 
Surety Co. and John S. Greenfield of Haas 
* Dodd who was the organization's past 
president. 


Detroit Casualty Underwriter's Assoc.: 
This newly-organized association has 
chosen six directors who are: J. N. Judd, 
Michigan Mutual Liability Co.; Joe 
Brigee, All-State Insurance Co.; C. ¢ 
Mill, Standard Accident Ins. Co.; D. VW 
Myers, Detroit Automobile Inter-Insur 
ance Exchange; Frank Hayes, General 
Underwriter’s Agency; and G. Smith, 
Auto Owners Ins. Co. 


Louisiana 1752 Club: Gene Ross has been 
elected president; Fred Hasse—vice presi 
dent, Jack Manifold—secretary-treasuret 
and Earl Brown—director. 


Los Angeles Dept. of Insurance: This 
office, under Commissioner John R. 
Maloney, has moved to the fourth floor, 


909 South Broadway, Los Angeles 


Surety Association: Fred J. Kehrli, 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co., 
has been elected president of this asso 
ciation. Sidney Moritz, Jr.. Aetna Casu 
alty and Surety Co., is the new vice 
president and S. Capatoso, is secretary 
treasurer. The executive committee con 
sists of Russell F. Morton, Fireman’s Fund 
Indemnity; Joseph R. Asciutto, Em 
ployers’ Group; Peter R. Cummings, 
Springfield Fire & Marine; A. J. Ent 
whistle, New Amsterdam Casualty: as 
well as the officers. 
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Selling Parade, The—Charles B. Roth 
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INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED UPON (FROM MAY, 1954) 


Agricultural Group, Watertown, N. 
(New Vice President) 
All American Casualty Co., Chicago 
(New President) 
(Enters Hospitalization Field) 
Allstate Insurance Co., Skokie 
(Files in Michigan) . 
(Fire Filing Approved) 
(Filings Approved) 
(Auto Rates Reduced in Calif.) .. 
(Fire Filing Approved in Ky.) ... 
(Auto Rate Revision) 
(Fire Filings Approved) 
(Fire Filings) 
(Auto Rates) 
(Union Vote) P 
(To Write Fire in 3 More States). Nov. 
(Rate Filings) 
America Fore Group, New York 
(Promotions) g. 
American Automobile Ins. Co., St. “Louis 
(Stock Dividend Declared) ......July 
(Stock Dividend A ae ‘ 
American Casualty Reading 
(New Vice President) ug. 
American Equity Insurance Group, oe 
(New Secretary) 108 
(New Director) Sent 121 
American Fire and Casualty, Orlando 
(Votes Stock Split) . June 131 
American Independent Reinsurance, Orlando 
(New Reinsurer) June 131 
American Insurance Company, Newark 
(Advanced to Secretary) 
American Liberty Ins. Co., Birmingham 
(Smith, V. P. and Treasurer) -July 115 
American Mercury, Washington, D. Cc 
(To Inerease Capital) Sept. 121 
American Motorists Insurance Co., Chicago 
(Six Month Policy Program) .” Aug. 110 
American Surety Co., New York 
(F. W. Lafrantz Deceased) . 108 
American Trans. Ins. Co., Kansas C ity 
(New Company) 
American Universal Insurance Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. (Stock Dividend) "Dee. 127 
Anchor Casualty Co., St. Paul 
(Executive Changes) 
Associated Reciprocal Exchs., Portchester 
(New Advisory Comm. Member) . -May 127 
Atlantic Mutual Group, New York 
(New Trustees and Directors) ....Oct. 131 
Automobile Owner’s Assn., Inc., Kansas City 
(Warning on Mail Solicitation) . Nov. 135 
Automobile Owners Safety, Kansas City 
(Warns of Unlicensed Carriers)..May 127 
(Warning on Mail Solicitation) ..Nov. 135 


Boston Insurance, Boston 

(Named Man of the Year) .. June 131 

(New Company Planned) 115 
Boston Mfrs. Mutual Fire, Boston 

(Official Changes) Nov. 135 
Bunker Hill Mutual, F 

(Suspended) Nov. 135 


Caisse Centrale de Reassurance, Paris, 
France (Government Owned Fund Seeks 
Florida Entry) Dee. 127 

California Union, San Francisco 
(Control Acquired) 

Camden Fire, Camden 
(New Secretary) ) May 

Canadian Fire Ins. Co., Winnipeg, Canada 
(New Director) 

Canadian Indemnity Co., 

New Director) 

Car and General Ins. Corp., Ltd., New York 
(Withdraws from Massachusetts) . Aug. 108 

Casualty Underwriters, Inc., St. — 
(Enters Fire Field) ug. 

Central Standard Ins. Co., Sioux Pats 
(Purchased) Sept 

Central Standard Indemnity, Chicago 
(New A & H Carrier) 

Chicago Casualty Insurers, Chicago 
( Reorganized ) 
(Changes Title) 

Chubb & Son, New York 
(New Tenants Policy) Nov. 136 

Chureh Mutual Insurance Co., Merrill, Wis. 
(New Directors) Dec. 127 

Civil Service Employees Insurance Union, 

San Francisco 
(Changes Name) Nov. 136 

Continental Assurance, Chicago 
(Stock Split Voted) Nov. 136 

Commercial Benefit Ins. Co., beleweynen 
(Revises Charter) . June 131 

Commercial Security Ins. “Co., * Houston 
(Restrained) .. .Aug. 108 

Commercial Union Group, New ‘York 
(Assistant U. S. Manager) y 127 

Consolidated Insurance ompany, Columbia 
New Company) .. May 127 

Continental asualty, Chicago 
(New Directors) 

(Stock Split) 
(To Write Par. Fire Policies) 
(Stock Split Voted) 


For December, 1954 


Crum & Forster Group, New York 
(inland Marine Department) . Sept. 122 


Dallas Fire and Casualty Ins. Co., 
(New Company) 

Desoto Fire insurance Co., Gadsden 
(New Carrier) .... cesescoeccos Aug. 108 


Dallas 
M y 


Zagle Reciprocal Exchange, Kansas City 
(New Keciprocal) 
Eastern Fire and Cas, Ins. Co., 
(New Company) 
Kastern Insurance Company, Charlotte 
(Vurchased ) . 122 
Employers’ Group Associates, Boston 
(New ‘Trustee and Director) -Sept. 122 
Te Employers’ Liab. As. Corp., Ltd., ostun 
(Buys Halifax) 
Employers’ Mutual Liab. Ins. Co., Wausau 
(increases Auto Dividend) . 123 
Krie Insurance, New ork 
(New Speciaity Carrier) une 131 
Eureka Casualty Co., Philadelphia 
(New Ofticers) June 131 
(Purchased by Fire Association) ..Uct. 131 
Excelsior Insurance, Syracuse 
(Appointments) Sept. 123 
Farm Bureau Mutual Auto., Columbus 
(New A & H Policy) Nov. 136 
CABOO TENS CUE) ccccccccccecccccalt@¥e BOO 
(New Auto Coverage) ec. 127 
Farmers Insurance Exchange, Los Angeles, 
Calif. (Enters New York) .. Dec. 127 
Farmers Mutual Hail Ins. Co., Ves Muines 
(Unsat. Judgm. Kndorsm. App.).Sept. 123 
Fire Association, Philadelphia 
(New Director) ; 
(New Director) 136 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, San Wrancises 
(To Issue Partic. Contracts) ..June 132 
FViremen’s Insurance, Newark 
(Increases Dividend Rate) ....... Nov. 136 
Freeport Motor Casualty Co., Freeport, II. 
(Enters Fire Field) Dec. 128 


General American Casualty Co., San Antonio 
(Named Executive Head) J 132 
(Suspends Certificate) J 115 
(Receivership Ordered) : . 109 

General Fire and Casualty, New York 
(New Vice President) 132 

General Reinsurance, New York 
CHO TONE ibe ccevecccccccces May 128 
(Stock Dividend Declared) y 115 

Glens Falls Group, Glens Falls 
(Dir. of Cas. Underwrit.) . 122 
(New Vice President) >. 128 

Globe & Rutgers Group, New York, N. Y. 
(Merger) *, 128 

Great National Fire & Casualty, Dallas 
(To Merge) Nov. 137 

Great Northern Insurance Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. (Executive Changes) Dec. 129 

Group Health Dental Ins., Inc., New York 
(Dental Insurance Launched) ....Nov. 137 

Group Health Insurance, Inc., New York 
(Dental Insurance Launched) ....Nov. 137 


Halifax Insurance, Halifax 

(To Domesticate Carrier) June 132 
Hawkeye-Security Group, Des Moines 

(New Specialty Carrier) June 132 

(Increasing Capital) >. 129 
Hearthstone Insurance Co., Boston 

(Calif. Charges Dismissed) 
Home Insurance, New York 

(New President) May 128 

(Executive Promotions) June 132 
Home Service Casualty Insurance, Dallas 

(To Merge) Nov. 137 
Hudson Insurance Co., New York 

(New Chairman) 

(Joins Group) 


Oct. 131 


Industrial Mutual Insurance, Boston 
(Named Board Chairman) 

Illinois Automobile Insurance Co., 
(New Title) 

Income Indemnity Insurance Co. 
(New Company) May 129 
(Vice President and Actuary) ..Sept. 124 

Indiana Lumbermens Mutual, ‘Indianapolis 
(New Director) Sept. 124 

ino Indemnity Co., San Francisco 
(Claudon, Vice y vaneneae) 

(New Auto Policy) et. 132, Nov. 137 

Insurance Co. of N. A., Philadelphia 
(Rate Action) 

(New Broad Policy Filed) ) 
(U nee . Ly artment Hearing) .Oet. 132 

Ins. Co. of mer. Group, Philadelphia 
(New Weandune's Policy) Nov. 137 

Insurance Co. of Oregon, Portland 
(New Company) > 

Insurance Company of St. Louis, St. —— 
(Capital Increased) . 129 

Insurance Co. of Texas, Dallas 
(Changes Title) 

Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Co., 
(Official Changes) 


, Roe kford 


Nov. 12 
Cedar Rapids 
July 116 


Interstate Indemnity Co., Los Angeles 
(Unsat, Judgm. Coverage) July 116 
(Lnsat. Judgm., Endorsm.) 1. 152 


Keystone Mutual Casualty Co., rao 
(Liquidation Report) 

(Partial Payment) ..........++5+. 

Liberty Bell Mut, Ins, Co., Piiadelpute 
(Suspended) ug. 

‘h iquidation Ordered) 

Liberty Mutual Insurance, Boston 
(Compromise Settlement) June 132 
(New Director) Oct. 132 

Livyds of Great State, Galveston 
(Keceivership) 

Lloyds of North America, Houston 
(Kestrained ) June 132 

Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago 
(Broadens Polio Volicies) May i129 
(Six Month Volicy l’rogram) $ng. -¥ 

Lumber Mutual Cas. Ins. Co., of N. 
(kxxecutive Appointments) 

Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 3 
(enters Auto Liability Field) ...Sept. 124 

Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore 
(Stock Retirement Offer) 2c. 13 

Merchants Fire Insurance, Denver 
(Capital Increased) 


Mich. Millers Mutual Ins. Co., Lansing : 
(New Director) July 117 
(Shortens Name) .... sept. 124 
(New Title) ; 

Michigan Mutual Liability, Detroit 
(New Directors) j 

Motorists Mutual Insurance, Columbus 
(Unsatistied Judgment Policy) ..June 133 


.May 129 


National Casualty Co., Detroit 

(New Director) Yov. 138 
National Fire Ins, Co. of Hartford, Hartford 

(New Director) Oct. 132 
National of Hartford Group, Hartford 

(Major Medical Expense Policy)..Nov. 138 
National Surety, New York 

(Recapitalization) y 116 

(enters Fire Field) 3 . 124 
National Union Fire, Pittsburgh 

(99% Subscribed) J 133 
National Union Group, Pittsburgh 

(New Secretary) May 130 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co., New ork 

(Enters Marine Field) 
New Zealand Group, San Branclaeo 

(New U. S. Manage y 130 
Nordisk Reinsurance, 

(Foreign Reinsurer Licensed) ...June 133 
The Northern Assurance Co., Ltd., New York 

(New Deputy U. S. Manager) ..-May 130 
Northwest Casualty Co., Seattle 

(New Chairman) June 133 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Assn., Seattle 

(New Chairman) June 133 


Old Colony Insurance, Boston 
(Named Man of the Year) 
(New Company Planned) 
Oficinas de Ultramar, S.A., Havana, Cuba 
(Trust Fund Established) Nov. 138 
Pacific Employers Insurance, Los Angeles 
(Merit Rating Plan) Nov. 138 


Pacific Indemnity Co., Los Angeles 
(Unsat. Judgm. Coverage) 
Pacific National Fire Insurance Co., 
San Francisco 
(New Director) ..ccccccccccccees May 190 
(Official Changes) . 124 
Pan American Casualty Co., Houston 
(Vote Stock Dividend) 
(To Write Multiple Lines) 
Pearl-American Group, New York, N. 
(New Director) 
Pearl Assurance Co., Ltd., New York 
(New U. S. Manager) 
(Enters Casualty Field) 
Peerless Casualty Co., Keene, N. H. 
(Capital Increased) Nov. 
Pennsylvania Lumbermens, Philadelphia 
(Named Board Chairman) une 133 
(Increases Policy Dividends) .-Nov. 139 
Philadelphia Contributionship for the In 
surance of Houses from Loss by Fire, 
Philadelphia 
(Extends Fire Coverage) 
I’hoenix Insurance Co., Hartford 
(Stock Dividend Recommended) 
CBiGGR TCRMME) ecdccvdesccones Sept. 126 
lilot Insurance Co., Toronto 
(New Director and Treasurer) ..Sept. 126 
lioneer Mutual Compensation, Albuquerque 
(Ordered Liquidated) June 133 
Premier Insurance Co., San Francisco 
(Stock Dividend) ‘ : Dee. 130 
Progressive Fire Insurance Co., Atl: unta 
(Writing Casualty Lines) 139 
Providence Washington Group, Providence 
(Executive Changes) 
(Managerial Policies) 
(Carr Heads Group) 
Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga 
(Step Rate Premium Plan) 


May 131 
.-July 117 


Jane 134 





Prudential Ins. Co. of Great Britain 
(New Chairman) 
(Joins Group) 


Queen City Insurance, Sioux Falls 
(New Auto Policy) 
(Capital Increased) 


Reciprocal Managers, Inc., Port Chester 
(New Treasurer) ..Jduly 
Reinsurance Group, New York 
(Coleman, Advanced) ............ May 
Republie Group, Dallas 
(Dividend Action—Stock Increase) 
Rhode Island Insurance Co., Providence 
Dec, 131 
(Creditors to Receive Payment) ..May 132 
(Receivership Aftermath) Aug. 111 


(Auto 


Saskatchewan Guarantee & Fidelity, Kegina 
(Opposes License) obssescteay ane 
(Expanding Operations) Oct. 133 

Secured Casualty Ins. Co., Indianapolis 
(Merger Effected) ..July 117 

Selected Risks Indemnity, yille, N. J. 
(Stock Dividend) ............s00. Nov. 139 

Secured Fire & Marine Ins, Co., Indianapolis 
(Merger Effected) 

Skandia Insurance Co., New York 
(New Chairman) . 109 
SD SOD Sek io davacisiovesaawad Aug. 109 

Standard Accident Insurance ('o., Detroit 
(Kirk Promoted) sinas eee aan 


o~ 


Aetna Insurance Group, Hartford, Conn. 

Aetna Life Affiliated Cos., Hartford, Conn. 
Affiliated National Hotels, Galveston, Texas 
Airkem, Ine., New York, N sen 

American Appraisal Co., Milwaukee, 
American-Associated Insurance Cos., 

American Casualty Co., Reading, Da 

American Credit Indemnity Co., Baltimore, Md. 
American District Telegraph Co., New York, N. Y. 
American Equity Insurance Group, Miami, 
American Fire & Casualty Co., Orlando, Fla. 
American Foreign Insurance Ass’n., New Y 
American General Insurance Group, Houston, T 
American Home Fire Assurance Co., New York, N. 
American Insurance Group, Newark, N. J 
American Motorists Insurance Co., Chicago, 
American Photocopy Equipment Co., Chicago, 
American Reinsurance Group, New York, N. 
American Surety Company, New York, N. \ 
Anchor Casualty Co., St. Paul, Minn 

Art Steel Sales Corp., New York, N. ¥ 

Atlantic Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas , 
Bituminous Casualty Corp., Rock Island, Il. 
Booth, Potter, Seal & Co., Philadelphia, Da. 
soston-Old Colony Group, Boston, Mass. F 

Burns, Inc., Frank, Seattle, Wash eee re 
Canadian Fire Insurance Co., Winnipeg, Can. 
Celina Mutual Insurance Co., Celina, Ohio 

Central Surety & Insurance Corp., Kansas City, Mo. 
Chait, Arnold, New York, N. ¥ 

Cimarron Insurance Co., Cimarron, Kansas 

Cobb and Co., James ©O., Durham, N. ( 

Commercial Standard Insurance Co., 

Conover & Co., Chase, Chicago, Il 

Continental Casualty Co., Chicago, IL ... 

Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co., Newark, N. J. 

Cousins Co., William H., Corpus Christi, Texas 

Crum & Forster, New York, \ : 

Cudd & Coan, Ine., Spartanburg, S. © 

Dale & Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 

Dimiling, Henry, Los Angeles, Calif 

Dotson Co., H. S., Helena, Mont eae 

Dubuque Fire & Marine Insurance Co., Dubuque, Iowa 
Employers’ Group, Boston, Mass ” 
Employers Reinsurance Corp., Kansas City, Mo. 
Esterbrook Pen Co., Camden, N. J 

Estey Metal Products, Ine., Red Bank, N. J. 
Filing Equipment Bureau, Boston, Mass. 

Fire Association, Philadelphia, Pa Wisse 
Fireman's Fund Group, San Francisco, Calif 
Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N 

First Boston Corp., New York, N. ¥ aes 
Foster & Son, J. E., Fort Worth, Tex: 
Froggatt & Co., Ine., Joseph, New i 
General Accident Fire & Life Assce. Corp., 
(reneral and Excess Underwriters, Inc., Paterson, N. J. 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 
Great American Group, New York, N. ¥ 

Gulf Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas . 

Hampson & Son, Ltd., Robert, Montreal, Canada 
Hanover Fire Insurance Co., New Y : 
Hawkeye-Security Insurance Co., 

Hoey, Ellison & Frost, Ine., New Y 
Houston Fire & Casualty Insurance Co., 
Howard & Co., Ltd., Robert, Montreal, 
Hunter Lyon, Ine., Miami, Fla 

Illinois Fire Insurance Co., Chieago, Il 
Industrial Insurance Co., Des Moines, Towa 

Ins. Co. of North America, Philade'phia, Pa. 

Ins. Co. State of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Da 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Co., Cedar Rapids, Towa 
Kansas City Fire & Marine Ins. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kolob Corporation, Salt Lake City, Utah : 

La Mers Studio, New York, N 

Leonhart & Co., Inc., Baltimore. Md 

Lloyd-Thomas Co., Chicago, Ill 

London Assurance Group, New York 


Canada 


ie, PS... «. 
i Ses 


(Executive Appointments) ......Sept. 126 
State Farm Companies, Bloomington 
(President Deceased) ......--....dume 134 
(Pyrrhie Victory on Rates) ..... .June 134 
(Executive Appointments 
State Farm M. Auto. Ins. Co., Bloomington 
(Auto Rate Reductions) ......- 
(To Appeal Mem. Fee Plan) 
Mate Cuts) J 
(Executive Appointment) .. 139 
(Lower Auto Rates) ..... : ; 139 
(Auto Rate Reduction) , * 131 
Stonewall Insurance Co., Mobile 
(Increasing Capital) ........ 


Texas Mutual Insurance Co., Beaumont 
(Policy Assess. Case Decided) ..June 
(Non-Assess. Decision Appealed) .Aug. ina & 
(Non-assessability Upheld) Nov. (New President) 
(Policies Not Assessable) 

Trans-Pacific insurance, Phoenix 
(New Name) oo 

Travelers Group, Hartford 
(Motorists Personal 


Trinity Universal Group, Dallas 
(Group Developments) 
Truckmen’s Insurance, New York 
(In Process of Organization) 
(To Specialize in Truck. Cover.) ..Oct. 133 
Underwriters at Lloyd’s 
(Premiums & Claims, Year 1953).Aug. 112 


LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


26 
32 


81 


Protection Plan) 


(Discovery Basis) ..............-Nov. 140 
United Medica! Service, Inc., New York 

(New Chairman of the Board) ...May 132 
United Pacific Ins. Co., Tacoma 

(To Enter Fire Ins. Business) ..June 135 
U. 8. Fidelity & Guaranty, Baltimore 

(Canadian Vice President) June 134 
Universal Group, Milford 

(Executive Appointments) May 1382 
Universal Indemnity Insurance Co., Milford 

(Executive Appointments) .......May 182 

(Merged) . Nov. 140 
Universal Insurance Co., Millord, 

(Merged) 3s 
Valley Forge Mutual Insurance, Philadelphia 

(Suspended) . Nov. 14 


eooee- duly 119 


-Sept. 126 
..--Oct. 133 
..--Oct. 133 


Virginia Surety Co., Inc., 


Western Fire & Indemnity Co., Lubbock 
(To Increase Capital) Nov. 140 
Western Mutual Insurance Co., Des Moines 
(Unsat. Judgm. Endorsm.) July 119 
135 Woodmen Accident Co., Lincoln 
cred (Changes Name) Oct. 13 
» 139 Woodmen Accident & Life Co., Lincoln 
. De (Changes Name) - Listy Oct. 133 


Zurich American Ins. Companies, Chicago 
(Auto Merit Plan) Nov. 140 

Zurich Gen. A. & L. sx. Co., Ltd., Zurich 
(Joins Aero Associates) Aug. 113 


escncesce cS Ge 


.--May 132 


-~ 


London & Lancashire Group, Hartford, Conn. 

Loyalty Group, Newark, N 

Manning & Sons, T. A., 

Marbury & Co., Wm. A., Ruston, La. 

Markel Service, Inc., Richmond, Va. 

Martin & Co., Ine., Roy, New Orleans, La. 

Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Melling & Bevingtons, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 

Millers National Insurance Co., Chicago, Il. 

Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Moyer Agency, Ine., R. Kirk, New Orleans, La. 

Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Ass'n., Omaha, N 
National Auto. Dealers Used Car Guide Co., Washington, D. C 
National Casualty Co., Detroit, Mich. 

National of Hartford Group, Hartford, Conn 

National Surety Corp., New York, N. Y. 

New Amsterdam Casualty Co., Baitimore, Md. 

New Zealand Ins. Co., Ltd., San Francisco, Calif. 
Northeastern Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Northern States Envelope Co,, St. Paul, Minn. 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Ass’n., Seattle, Wash. 
Northern Assurance Co., New York, N. Y. 

Occidental Life Insurance Co., Los Angeles, C: 

Ohio Casualty Insurance Co., Hamilton, Ohio 

Ohio Farmers Companies, LeRoy, Ohio 

Pacific National Fire Insurance Co., San Francisco, 
Pan American Casualty Co., Houston, Texas 

Paull & Son, Ine., Alfred, Wheeling, 

Pearl American Group, New York, N 

l’eerless Casualty Co., Keene, N. Hl. ......... 
Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual Ins. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Potomae Insurance Co., Washington, D. ©. 

Preferred Fire Insurance Co., Topeka, Kansas 
Prudential Insurance Co, of America, Newark, N. J. 2... 
Prudential Insurance Co. of Great Britain, New York, 
’yrene Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J. 

Recordak Incorporated, New York, N. Y. 

Recordak Incorporated (Verifax), New rk, N. 
Recording & Statistical Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Redmond & Shaughnessy, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
Reinsurance Agency, Ine., Chicago, Il. 

Reinsurance Underwriters, Inc., San Francisco, C: 
Remington Rand Ine. (Management Controls Div.), 
Rimmer & Co., Frank, Dallas, Texas 

Ritter General Agency, Denver, Colo. 

Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group, New York, N. Y. 
Royal Typewriter Co., New York, N. Y. 

St. Paul Group, St. Paul, Minn. 

Security Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, 

Seibels, Bruce & Co., Columbia, S.C. . 
Southwest General Insurance Co., Dal 
Springfield Group, Springfield, Mass. 
Standard of Detroit Group, Detroit, Mich. 

Stewart, Smith (Canada) Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
Stewart, Smith (Illinois), Ine., Chicago, Tl. 

Sun Insurance Office, Ltd., New York, N. Y. 

Swiss National Insurance Co., Miami, Fla. 

Tabulating Services, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 

Traders & General Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas ... 
Trans-Canada Assurance Agencies, Inc., Montreal, C: 
Tressel & Associates, Harry S8., Chicago, Til. 

Trinity Universal Insurance Co., Dallas, Tex: 

Tri-State Insurance Cos., Tulsa, Okla. 

‘nited Pacifie Insurance Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

‘nited States Casualty Co., New York, N. Y. .... 
‘nited States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore, 
‘nited States Life Insurance Co., New York, N. Y 

’. S. Underwriters, Inc., Miami, Fla. 

‘nity Fire & General Insurance Co., New York, N 
‘tilities Insurance Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Western Insurance Companies, Fort Scott, 

Willeox & Co., Ine., Albert, New York, N. 

Wilson Co., Ltd., A. E., Toronto, Canada 

Wolfe, Corcoran and Linder, New York, N. : 
Woodward & Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. ................ 80 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis, New York, N. Y. 
Yorkshire Insurance Group, New York, N. Y. 
Zurich-American Insurance Cos., Chicago, TI. 


..Opposite Inside Front Cover 
las, Texas 5 
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AMERICAN RE-INSURANCE COMPANY 
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COMPLETE 0A. MERICAN PROTECTION 


99 John Street 
New York 38, N. Y. 


























Our best to 
Agents everywhere 
for a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy and 
Prosperous New Year 


a2\ NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 


Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVEC@ Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


Pioneers in Protection—serving with 20,000 Agents in the Public Interest 








